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PROTESTANTISM. 


“The Reformed Churches separated from the great Babylon to build them those which were lesser and more tolerable ; 


but yet not to be tolerated for ever."—Dr. HENRY More. 


Tuere are five great revolutions in the history 
of Man, by virtue of which he now is what he is, 
and society now stands as it does stand, or moves 
as it does move. The first of these, Christianity, 
the great religious revolution, is Hebrew; the 
second, Printing, the great literary revolution, 
and the third, Protestantism, the great ecclesiastical 
revolution, are German; the fourth, which alone 
is commonly called revolution, is French, and 
political; the fifth belongs to us English, and is, 
like the French, only now in progress: we may 
call it the revolution of steam-engines, spinning- 
jennies, railways, and joint-stock companies. Any 
man that wishes seriously to know on what 
ground he is now standing, and will not be buf- 
feted about by priests, statesmen, and political 
economists, who knows whither, must study 


seriously and conscientiously, digest inwardly, and | 


turn over again and again, so far as he has oppor- 
tunity, the history of these five revolutions. It is 


our intention, on the present occasion, to offer a | 

few remarks on the second great German revolu- | 
| . ° 

stands in history as a sort of osteology, and firm 


tion, commonly, but not with much propriety, 
called the Reformation. There was some reforma- 
tion at the Council of Basle in 1431, and something 
of the same kind on a greater scale at the Council 
of Trent in 1545; but what we call the Reforma- 
tion in church history was a Revo.vtion, if ever 
revolution was. In what we have to say, we shall 
study brevity as much as possible; our space 
does not allow of historical description or disquisi- 
tion; we simply propose to offer a few “ Aids to 
Reflection.” 

Properly speaking, every Tory ought to be a 
Papist ; and it is a strange enough thing, consider- 
Ing the matter on grounds of reason, that the 
British Tory normally is not only not a Papist, 
but a fierce denouncer, and (what is bad) a vile 
calumniator of Popery; for a man should not 
calumniate or speak falsely of any one, not even 
of the devil. Much less should the Tories speak 


falsely of the Romanists; for if Toryism be a thing 
NO, LXXXVIII.L—VOL. VIII. 





of any organism or consistency; if it exist by 
virtue of any independent, moral, and intellectual 
vitality, it must acknowledge the Roman Pope as 
the most consistent, thorough-going, philosophical, 
practical Tory, that the history of the world 
exhibits—not even excepting Napoleon. But the 
truth of the matter is, that no political or religious 
party (and British Toryism, least of all) represents 
purely or consistently a system of principles : 
parties represent interests; and it may be the in- 
terest of a man’s heart on many occasions, and of 
his purse on some occasions, (for we would not 
think altogether basely of human nature,) to screw 
his head into a contradiction. British Toryism, 
or Conservatism, as it now pleases to be called, 
(“the world is governed by names,”) represents 


the stable principle of society generally, and in 


this regard may be said to be as necessary to the 


_ constitution of society as the bones are to the body, 





though the principle of life is in the heart and in 
the blood, which we of the movement boast our- 
selves to be. Now, it is manifest that the Pope 


frame-work of the church ; he represents the stable 
principle of the Christianity of churchmen ; so long 
as he exists, he exists as a living and visible pledge of 
the indefectible interests of the Christian hierarchy. 
All churchmen (who are mostly Tories, ) therefore, 
and all church Tories (that is to say the great 
majority of Tories—for the church in these times, 
we are told, is “the only cock that will fight” )— 
ought naturally to acknowledge the Pope as the 
great founder of their faith, or at least as an 
ancient and venerable ally ; a doughty, though not 
always a wise, champion. But here comes in the 
miracle of time and place, the “overwhelming 
influence of external circumstances,” the power of 
purse, the phantasmagoria of imagination, the fond 
jugglery of class and caste, the noxious exhalations, 
and the dim-flickering blue lights of rotten and 
boggy hearts, disturbing all our calculations; for 


the Tories represent not only the stable or Conser- 
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vative principle of society generally,—but, specially 
and mainly, in this country they represent also 
the interests of the Protestant clergy in Great 
Britain, by act of Parliament established, of 
Protestant peers, and of a Protestant noblesse de la 
robe, This practical interest confounds all philoso- 
phical principles, suspends all moral affinities. In 
this country, if we will look beneath the skin, we 
have, in truth, not one Pope only, but many— 
Cunningham, Candlish, and Tail, lording it over 
the Court of Session as Hildebrand over the German 
emperor; and these modern men, for denouncing 
their brother in Rome, and breaking the ninth 
commandment daily, being only baptized with the 
name of Protestant (though God, out of these 
stones, can raise up children to Calvin,) are paid 
many guineas from the state Treasury, and fare 
sumptuously every day. 

But while, in Scotland, this sacerdotal gospel of 
old Gregory is being preached in a Protestant 
name, on the other side of the Tweed, it is pleasant 
to observe, men are beginning to act more honestly, 
A large section of the Anglican Church—a Church 
commonly, if not correctly, called Protestant—has 
publicly discarded the designation that has hitherto 
marked its opposition to Popery ; and out of this 
wambling limbo of private judgment wherein we 
now roll, boasts to be building a bridge into the 
ancient, devoutly-desired region of infallibility ;— 
of which bridge, the Pope is not, indeed—as in the 
Romish system—the key-stone, but still remainsa 
chief corner-stone. The Pope is not the worst 
thing, nur the essential thing, in Popery: in him 
there is no more of the Roman Church than was 
of the Venetian Republic in the Doge—than there 
is of a large lustre in the topmost jet. Substan- 
tially, the bridge which the Puseyites project, is 
the same as that which was built by the doctors of 
the Council of Trent: it is a sacerdotal bridge ; 
every stone is a priest legitimately descended, and 
lawfully ordained—preserving, also, within itself, 
the magical power of perpetual propagation ; and 
the cement of both is the same—the pride and am- 


bition which is the besetting sin of the priestly | 


order, and the faith of silly women and intellectual 
imbeciles, without which it seems impossible that 
such a portentous structure should hold together. 


The vital doctrine of Popery we hold to be the | 


infallibility, not of the Pope, but of the Church— 
by the Church meaning the priesthood ; for the 


Pope can no more act without the Church than the | 


Queen of England can without the Parliament.’ 
If this view be correct, (and we may take another 
opportunity of proving it at length,) then the 
Poseyites are substantially Papists ; for if they do 
not teach the infallibility, or “ indefectibility”’ (if 
they will have it so) of the priesthood, they preach 
nothing new, and nothing that comes in collision 


* We do not pretend here to decide dogmatically what 
the Popish doctrine is, as to the power of the Pope in- 
dependent of general councils, or Pope-presided coun- 
cils, called general ; but practically, in great and im- 
portant matters of Church doctrine and discipline, the 
Pope has never acted without councils. The doctrine of 
the Popish Church, as it now stands, is the product of a 
long series of decisions of councils, 
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with the Protestant doctrine of private judgement, 
But that they do preach something new is alto- 
gether too plain: they make as much noise in the 
world as Robert Owen; and they have got paral- 
lelograms in their scheme too—only diocesan ones : 
they call the Rerormation publicly a Cringe: 
whereby it is only strange (in accordance with 
what we above remarked) that they cail Pop ry 
also a crime, and in the same breath.* If they 
mean anything at all, they mean that the exercix: 
of private judgment is a crime ; and that the men 
| who exercise it—the people commonly called Pro- 
| testants—use the weapons of the devil. 
be no mistake here—no compromise, 
native is plain: stand upon your own legs, if you 
_can; if not, take the crutch which the clergy pro- 
vide. There can be no doubt that an honest man 
may get to heaven both ways; only it certainly 
does seem more honourable to march up stoutly on 
one’s own legs, than to be carried in on the back 
of an old woman. 

Protestantism is a thing very simple to be un- 
derstood. We have expressed it very plainly 
here. The Puseyites have said very plainly, that, 
as we here express it, they will have nothing to 
do with it. We have no difficulty in pronouncing 
an opinion on the merits of these men. We ai- 
mire the chivalrous candour of their hearts ; we 
despise the puerile iinbecility of their intellects, 
—as if God’s whole creation, and man, his noblest 
creature, were doomed to trip continually behind 
the petticoats of a nurse, and be fed with spoon- 
meat! Fie! fie!-fie! If, indeed, God had stereo- 
typed visibly among men a council of angels and 
'archangels, cherubim and = seraphim, and crea- 
tures “all eyes,” as Ezekiel saw them in vision; 
then we might have rejoiced to sit upon the knees 
of the gods, and from the lips of the wise know an 
‘end of all mysteries. But when we see creatures 
with the stature of full-grown men, with solemn 
display of Greek and Hebrew, mumbling and 
maundering the sheerest puerilities ; were it not 
better to have been born altogether without rea- 
son, than to have it only that we may hand it over 
to the safe keeping of these men? Nature rebels 
against such base betrayal, such stupid prostration 
‘of her noblest functions ; and in this REBELLION 
Protestantism properly consists. Is it strange that 
| a man having eyes should rebel against spectacles, 
| —which, indeed, are useful to the weak-sighted, 
but to the man of healthy vision, bring only dim- 
ness and perplexity / 

That the right of private judgment is the grand 
watchword—the articulus stantis rel cadentis—of 
Protestantism, is a matter on which it is impossible 
to entertain any doubt for a moment. Luther, 
indeed, when the Emperor and the Papal Legate 
refused to hear him, appealed to a general council 
of the church—a very proper, prudent, and modest 
procedure in all respects; as the Romanists them- 
selves admit that, in the fixing of doctrines, the 
Pope is not independent of councils: but it is quite 
certain, from Luther’s whole future conduct, and 
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*“ The Crimes of Popery and the Reformation.”— 
Quart rly Reriew, March 1b40, p- o24. 
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from the doctrines preached by all the Reformers, | 
that they did not use the decrees of councils as an 
authoritative rule, but only as an useful help of 
faith. So, in particular, our Westminster Confes- | 
sion says (chap. xxxi.)—“ All synods or councils, 
since the apostles’ times, whether general or par- 
ticular, may err, and many have erred; therefore, 
they are not to be made the rule of faith and | 
nractice, but to be used as an Ae/pin both.”* And 
the Helvetic Ci nfessi mn (de InterpretationeScriptura, 
c. ii.) has a passage to the same effect, standing 
‘y striking contrast with the Papistical doctrines 
now preached by the Pusevites:—* Wherefore we 
do not suffer ourselves, in matters of religion, to 
be pressed by mere opinions of the fathers, or | 
determinations of councils, much less by received 
, or by the multitude of persons agreeing in 
the same opinion” (this is Puseyan Catholicity to a 
T; arithmetical orthodoxy, as we may say,) “or by | 
the prescription of ages; and we allow no judge in | 
the matter of faith but God himself, pronouncing | 
in the Holy Scriptures what is true and what 
false; what to be pursued, and what to be eschewed. 
We acquiesce only in the judgment of spiritual 
men, gathered from the Word of God.” About 
this matter, therefore, there can be no doubt. 
Another matter, however, closely connected with | 
it, may not bear such intuitive evidence to all. 
Itis this; that the Protestant Churches utterly dis- 
card and repudiate the idea of a priesthood; that 
a clerical class, caste, or order, in any shape, is 
altogether foreign to their genius. The Presby- 
terian Church, for instance, in this country, recog- 
nises neither clergy nor laity asa distinct class, but | 
only brethren; no difference of class, but only a | 
difference of function, for the sake of order and | 
convenience. And we see weekly, and monthly, | 
and yearly, in our Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, 
synods, and Assemblies, that there exists, in fact, 
io separate body in our Church similar to that | 
which is called clergy in the Roman-Catholie or 
Monarchical, and in the Anglo-Catholic or Oli- 
Church, Our laymen rule the Church 
conjointly and severally with our churchmen ; and 
in the annual assemblies held at Edinburgh in the 
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tion of the Confession, printed at Aberdeen. (George 
ig. 1840.) This publication was much wanted ; and 
cannot fail ofa good circulation in these church times— | 
only Wwe cannot but express our disapproval of the impn- 
dence of the motto on the title-page : Deut. vi. 6,7,—“ And 
these words which | command thee this day shall be in thine 
ieart, Ac.— most papistically and most heretically setting 
forth that the Confession is of equal authority with the 
Hikle @ . - y’ ‘g > 

‘e. The proper motto for a Confession is that of St. 
John.—* Try the spirits whether they be of God.” 

+ We quote from the Syntagma. Geneva: 1654. 

_+ "The haill policy of the Kirk consisteth in three 
“ungs: in doctrine, discipline, and distribution. With | 
“oetrine is annexed the administration of the sacraments ; | 
‘nd according to the parts of this division, arises a three- 
told sort of office-bearers in the Kirk ; to wit, of minis- | 
ers or preachers, elders or governors, and deacons or 
Gistributors. And all these may be called hy One gene ral 
word, ministers of the Kirk. For to take away all oeca- 
‘ton of tyrannies, God willeth that they should rale with 
mutual consent of brethren, and equality of power, every 
“ne according to his functions.” Second Book of Dis- 
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* We are quoting from a cheap and convenient little | 
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than by churchmen. 


ANTISM, 207 
month of May, (we particularize here for the sake 
of our Trans-T weedian brethren, not over-well in- 
formed generally on these matters,) the clerical 
members from the far North are often sadly humbled 
to find that the Church is ruled virtually in the 
metropolis more by laymen (specially lawyers) 
So the leader of the Church, 
in the present great anti-patronage movement, Was 


/a layman and a lawyer; and where the layman 


led, the churchmen followed—into a bog. This, 
however, can be looked on, in no sense, as a fair 
specimenof the working of our non-clerical Church ; 
for there is no doubt that the laity, (we call them so, 
for want of another word,) hy their mere presence, 
neutralize much of the violence and exaggeration 
which the “very fervid genius of the Scots,” in 
clerical incarnation, is peculiarly liable to emit. 
Nor let it be supposed that the denial of a priestly 
class is, in any way, peculiar to Scottish Protes- 
tantism. The Jle/retic Confession (chap. xviii. de 
Ministris Ecclesiv) is very express and very edify- 
ing on the subject :— 

* There is no priesthood ( sacerdotium ) in the 
New Testament, such as was under the Old, which 
had an external consecration by oil (unctionem, ) 
sacred vestments, and divine ceremonies, which were 
types of Christ, who, when he came, fulfilled all 
these things, and abrogated them; for Christ re- 
mains the sole priest to eternity, and it is due to 
the reverence we bear him, that none of his minis- 
ters assume so high a title; for our Lord did not 
ordain in his Church any priests of the New Tes- 
tament, who, receiving power from the suffragan, 
should offer up the host, yea, and the very flesh 
and blood of the Lord for the living and the dead ; 
but he only appointed persons who should teach 


and administer.’ . . . . “Concerning the 


| power of the ministers of the Church, we avoid the 


error of those who make large disputations, sub- 


jecting almost all earthly things to churchmen, 


contrary to the commandment of the Lord, who 


| prohibited dominion to his followers, and chiefly 


commended humility. In truth, power is two- 
fold—the supreme and absolute power which Christ 
reserves to himself, and the power of office or 


ministry, limited by him who exercises the full 


power. This secondary power is, properly speak- 
ing, not an authority, but a mere administration 
(ministerio quam imperio similior est.) For the 
Lord grants to his steward (a@conomo) power in 
the house, and gives him the keys whereby he may 
open this door and shut that. But unless the 
minister do everything according to the commands of 


| his Lord, and if he exceed the limits of his commis- 


sion, the Lord will not ratify his deeds ; and it is 
only when the minister does everything according 


as his duty is prescribed in the Word of God, that 


the faithful will respect his doings.”* 


The reader will perceive, from this final sentence, 
how intimately the two doctrines are connected,— 
the doctrine that there is no Christian priesthood, 
with the doctrine of private judgment. For what 
is the use of a bench of judges if any man may 
expound the law for himself? It is the every day 


* Compare Second Book of Discipline, L. 5. 
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case of trial by jury in those cases where the 
jury substantially judges of the law, as well as of 
the fact ; or where the fact, as in a question of mer- 
cantile practice, makes the law. It is useful to 
hear the address of the judge ; but it is not neces- 
sary; and the decision—guilty, or not guilty— 
may be given directly in the teeth of the charge 
from the bench. In fact, ministers preach and 
administer in a Protestant church, just as profess- 
ors lecture and exhibit in a German university,— 
listened to with respect, with enthusiasm, and even 
reverence, when they speak sense; but neglected, 
ridiculed, and discarded, when they speak nonsense : 
for they have no monopoly. 

On these two corner-stones, therefore, Protes- 
tantism stands:—1. On the assertion of private 
judgment; 2.Onthe denial of a Christian priesthood. 

Let us now observe shortly how the several points 
of difference, that divide the Popish and the Pro- 
testant churches, are either specializations or 
generalizations, or modifications of these. We do 
not affect a complete enumeration; but the main 
points seem as follows :— 

1. The Pope. 

2. Tradition. 

3. Indulgences. The Keys. 

. The Mass and other Sacraments. 
. Auricular Confession. 
. Penance. 

7. Celibacy. 

8. Purgatory. Prayers for the dead. 

9. Good Works. Merit. 

10. Worship of the Virgin Mary and the Saints. 

1. Astothe first matter ; why does Protestantism 
deny the Pope ?—not merely or mainly as an eccle- 
siastical monarch,—for it would be difficult to 
show (supposing always that no particular form 
of Church government is laid down in scripture) 
why the Church should not he governed by a 
limited monarch as well as the State,—but the 
Pope is obnoxious to us as the living head of the 
aristocracy of the priesthood, and as the highest 
power of sacerdotal presumption. We denounce 
him, not because he claims to be the head of the 
Church, but because he is the ringleader of the 
priests. In the denial of the Pope, therefore, the 
main thing with Protestants is the denial of the 
priesthood in him. If Pope Leo, in Luther’s time, 
had ruled the Church as moderately as Queen 
Victoria rules us, no person would have quarreled 
with his supremacy; and if Dr. Pusey, in our 


Dao 


time, preaches salvation by the same exclusive | 


privileges of the sacerdotal caste, against which 
Martin Luther protested, it will not save him 
from being a Papist that he does not seek to be 
called a Pope. 

2. As for tradition, the denial of that arises 
necessarily out of the assertion of private judg- 
ment. The Protestant mind rebels against the 
arbitrary interposition of any secondary source of 
evidence, as authoritative between itself and the 
primary source of evidence—the Bible. So we 
seek for the doctrines of Romanism in the Canons 
of the Council of Trent, not in the reasonings of 
Bellarmin. The denial ef tradition in the Pro- 
testant Church, is precisely similar to the refusal of 
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hearsay evidence in a court of justice, where hettey 
evidence is to be had. Of course, where primary 
evidence fails, a reasonable man will take the best 
he can get. No wise theologian despises church 
history ; but what rational man will peril his 
salvation on the infallibility of a wandering 
sound ? 

3. Indulgences were the first thing that Luther 
quarreled with,—the rank offence that stunk jp 
the nostrils of all good men,—as if God’s fayoy; 
were a thing to be bought with gold. It is almost 
needless to remark, that the denial of indulgences 
is merely the denial of the privilege, claimed hy 
the priesthood, of forgiving sins ; or, as they now 
express it less offensively, the privilege of remitting 
the temporal punishment imposed on sin by the 
Church ;* and the revindication of that privilege to 
God in Christ. It is a discarding of the priest as 
a mediator between God and man, and a restora- 
tion of the independent communion of every free 
man with his Creator. It is an implied denial of 
the sacerdotal caste. It is ecclesiastical democracy, 

We must mention, however, that the Confession 
of Faith (chap. xxx. of Church Censures) asserts 
the power of the keys in very strong terms, and 
peculiarly liable to abuse. But this is a matter of 
small moment in a Protestant Church ; because 
the whole body of the laity, and each individual 
separately, is, by the right of private judgment, 
constituted a supreme judge over all judgments 
put forth by the clergy; so that, if any clergyman 
with us were to attempt to stamp the seal of Gol 
upon his own puerility or delirium, and launch 
the same, with ban and bluster, upon the head of 
a poor layman, he would only be laughed at. 
But, indeed, the thing with us is impossible, 
having no priesthood ; if we are excommunicated, 
we are excommunicated by ourselves, by our own 
peers and brethren in the Church courts: no 
mere clergyman can touch a hair of our heads. 

4. The mass is the daily miracle performed by 
the Christian priesthood; and in so far as Martin 
Luther protested against this, he robbed the clergy 
of that which they must necessarily hold most 
dear—not an exclusive privilege only, but a 
magical power. It is curious, however, to observe 
how backward Protestantism was to acknowledge 
the sacrament of the Supper, in its original, simple, 
symbolical nature, as an acted parable; for it was, 
in truth, nothing more, and, in this view, charac- 
teristically consistent with Christ’s whole man- 
ner of teaching. Zuingle, the Swiss reformer, 
alone, has the honour of having first, in the six- 
teenth century, proclaimed the ancient doctrine in 
its grand simplicity. Luther helped himself with 
consuhstantiation, which seemed at least intelligible ; 
Calvin affected a distinction between himself and 
Zuingle, which is little better than a solemn trifling 
with words—(Confession of Faith, xxvii. and 
xxix.;) and the Puseyites—whom, however, we 
cannot call Protestants—stand most stoutly upon 
what they call the real presence, utterly repudiating 
* See “ Declaration of the Catholic Bishops and Viear# 
Apostolic in Great Britain ;’ Tract, No. I., published 





under the superintendence of the Catholic Institute of 
Great Britain. 
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the common-sense doctrine of the Swiss reformer, 
but less gross and carnal in their conceptions, as 
they think, than the Romanists. All Protestant 
Churches, however, agree in this, that they ascribe 
no miraculous virtue to the clerical ministration. 
With them the clergyman, presiding at the com- 
munion table, is merely the dispenser of the means 
of grace; with the Papists and with the Puseyites, 
he is the conductor (and the one indispensable and 
necessary conductor) of the matter of grace. 

The same holds with regard to the other sacra- 
ments. As livery of land can be given only by 
the attorney of the proprietor, duly authorized, 
and such livery only is a real and substantial trans- 
ference ; so the Papists and the Puseyites hold that 
Baptism can only be administered by a priest duly 
commissioned ; and that when so administered, and 
only when so administered, it operates, by the 
grace of God and the magical power of the priest, 
a real and substantial regeneration of the bap- 
tized soul. All this Protestantism repudiates, and 
must repudiate, because it does not allow of a 
priesthood at all. 

5. As for the matter of auricular confession, it 
is plain enough that if there is no priestly order, 
there can be no confession to them, imperative on 
Christians. The Lutherans, indeed, practise, or 
did practise, confession to their ministers (they 
call it Beichte in German;) and there is nothing 
to hinder the clergy in this country from intro- 
ducing the same practice, if they think it tends to 
edification, and if the people do not kick ; but the 
proper Protestant doctrine, on the subject of con- 
fession, is contained in that text of the Apostle 
James (v. 16,) “ Confess your faults one to an- 
other ;” and, in this scriptural sense, it might be 
well for Protestants if auricular confession were 
somewhat more common than it is. 

6. Penance is an arbitrary, priest-imposed punish- 
ment for sin, and with the denial of a priesthood 
necessarily falls, 

7. Celibacy, like the Mass, if it could only be 
practised, would be another miracle of the priest- 
hood, not more astonishing to common men than 
if every priest were born into the world without a 
mouth, and with eyes on the point of his fingers, 
like the magnetic girls. Even as it is, however im- 
perfectly practised, celibacy is the surest fence of the 
sacerdotal caste; it being very naturally conceived 
that the men who cannot do common things, must 
possess the power of doing uncommon things; and 
thus celibacy not only marks the priestly order, 
and separates them from vulgar mortals, but estab- 
lishes a sort of presumption in favour of the extra- 
ordinary gifts with which they boast themselves 
endowed, 

8. The denial of purgatory is one of the most 
remarkable instances of the anti-sacerdotal cha- 
racter of Protestantism. Purgatory, or a middle 
state of cleansing and preparation for indeterminate 
and mediocre souls, is in itself a most comfortable 
and consoling doctrine ; and unless a person can 
prove (which it will go hard to do) the contrary 
from the Scriptures, it is a doctrine which every 
benevolent-minded Christian, if he does not know 
it to be true, will at least wish to be true, And 
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the fact is, that, latterly, many of the most pious 
Protestant writers have taught a middle state, or 
Purgatory.* But the Romish priests abused this 
consoling creed, for the purpose of increasing their 
own power over the souls of men, and furthering 
their unholy warfare of masses for the dead, sung 
for hard cash; and this roused the righteous spirit 
of Luther so much, that, being given to passionate 
outbursts (like Napoleon and other great men,) he 
denounced the whole doctrine, and “ threw out the 
child with the wash-water,” as the German pro- 
verb says. Thus do we see in the rash dogmatism, 
as well as in the cautious scepticism, of the Pro- 
testants, that the main instinct of all their pro- 
ceedings was a rebellion against the existence of 
an imperious and monopolizing priesthood. 

9. Works and Merit.—This is a delicate subject ; 
and the present writer not having studied the “ Mar- 
row of Modern Divinity,” may possibly stumble into 
some heresy ; but he will state his opinion quietly, 
let it go for what it is worth. The man who be- 
lieves that any virtuous work, or series of virtu- 
ous works, done by a mortal man, can ground him 
in a title, and furnish him with a meritorious 
claim, to eternal life, is a presumptuous and con- 
ceited fool ; and no Papist ever taught a doctrine 
so outrageously absurd, and so decidedly anti- 
Christian.t Against this, Protestantism could not 
protest. As little could it have entered into the 
brain of the great Reformer to protest against vir- 
tue, and deeds of Christian charity, viewed, not as 
a meritorious cause, but as an indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation. One thing, however, he saw,— 
an evil, and a clamant one in those days. The 
priests, who interfered with everything, interfered 
with Christian works also ; and those deeds which 
could have no moral value but as the spontaneous 
expressions of pure feeling and strong conviction 
(faith,) were prescribed and regulated in a variety 
of ways; and the ignorant Christian was taught, 
or naturally led, to believe that there was a 
merit in doing them, as mere external acts com- 
manded by the Church, independently of the mo- 
tive from which they might proceed. Further, as 
works were tangible things that could be counted 
and paid for, and withal exhaustless in number— 
whereas faith is one, invisible and indivisible—it 
was natural that, when the priests wished to lord 
it over Christians, they should find it at once more 
possible and more profitable to lord it over their 
works than over their faith. For these reasons, 
they magnified the importance of works, magnify- 
ing thereby, manifestly, their own power ; for they 
alone could adjudge the reward of good deeds done, 
as they alone could remit the punishment imposed 
upon their neglect. Against this mainly (in the 
judgment of the present writer,) Martin Luther 
protested ; and, as in the other cases, his protest 
on this Head partly implied, partly expressed, a 





* In particular, Jung Stilling most eloquently and 
poetically, in his Scenen aus dem Geisterciche, a work in 
high esteem with all persons of evangelical piety. 

+ Si quis dixerit hominem suis vperibus quw vel per 
humanw nature vires, vel per legis doctrinam fiant, 
absque divina per Jesum Christum gratid posse justificar) 
coram Deo, anathema sit.—Cvuncil of Trent, Seas, vi, 
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denial of the sacerdotal caste. If the honest Re- | mands us to drag it out into the light of impartial 
former went beyond this,—calling the Epistle of St. | criticism. We have faults, it is plain; and we 
James, as he is reported to have done, “an! may as well train our ears to hear them decently 
epistle of straw,” and with other such homely before the day comes, when we must hear them, 
phrases as he was accustomed to bandy, disparag- We do right, perhaps, in the general, to hold our- 
ing genuine deeds of Christian piety, he did what | selves out against the Romanists as immaculate — 
was not foolish only, but pernicious; for Goop | according to the proverb, * Put your best foot fore. 
works are the grand burden and boast of the gospel, | Inost ;’ but, after all, being once detected in g 
and whoso speaks against them, speaks against the | blunder—we are not gods, but men. 
Lord Jesus Christ. | One great practical blunder, or natural self. 
10. The worship of the Virgin Mary and the | deception rather, which Protestants practise Upor 
saints has nothing directly to do, apparently, with | themselves, is the imagination that, because theiy 
the privileges of the priesthood, The discarding of | religion secures to them the right of private judg- 
the Virgin and the saints necessarily followed | ment, they are thereby secured in the actual 
however, as the first result of the exercise of pri- exercise of it. Now, the fact of the matter is, that 
vate judgment ; for St. Peter’s supremacy may be | Protestantism, when it asserts private judgment, 
proved from Scripture (Matthew xvi, 18.,) as well projects an intellectual, as Christianity, in the 
45 from St. Cyprian (de unitate, ) in a fashion ; doctrine of regeneration, projects a& moral ideal ; 
but the duty, or the propriety of addressing our | and though it is a very common thing to hear 
prayers to the Virgin Mary and the saints, is alto- Protestants boasting of their right of private judg- 
gether without the shadow of scriptural authority. | ment, when they wish to declaim against the 
We must remark, also, that the saints were mostly, | Papists fora party purpose, (as we have also religious 
if not all, priests, and that the priests exercised the Pharisees, boasting superior holiness, who yet have 
power of adding to their number indefinitely by | nothing of Christianity but the name ;) yet every 
canonization, To deny the saints, therefore, was, | observer of the religious culture of this country 
indirectly, to deny the priesthood in one of its | must know that the actual exercise of private 
grandest prerogatives, judgment, among persons calling themselves Pro- 
So much for the principles of Protestantism, | testant, is in a very small proportion to the num- 
which, we repeat, are substantially only two—the | ber of those who prate largely of the privilege. 
right of private judgment and the essential laic We, indeed, are accustomed to boast of our right 
character of the Christian Church. If we are | of private judgment, as the Jews did of their 
right here, then, without doubt, the Puseyites, who | descent from Abraham; oblivious, all the while, 
deny these two principles, are Papists. But we | that aman may cry “the Bible, the whole Bible, 
do not say that, on this account, they are not good | and nothing but the Bible!” lustily enough, and 
members of the Anglican Church ; for we do not | yet mean only the Catechism ; as, for the sake of 
know that the Anglican Church is a Protestant euphony, men are wont to speak of love, when 
Church ; at least, we do not find the principles of | they mean lust. Practically, we must know that 
Protestantism, as we have stated them, in the | the exercise of private judgment, in religious mat- 
Thirty-nine Articles ;* and we know that a large | ters, is a very difficult thing, and a thing which 
section of that Church has publicly disclaimed the belongs only to strong and independent minds, and 
name of Protestant. It may be, also, that the to minds well instructed. To most men, as society 
Anglican Church is both Protestant and Papist; | has hitherto been, Christianity, whether under the 
felicitously ambiguous, that all creatures may came | Protestant or Papal form, is, and must be, more 
in, as into Noah’s ark, and be saved. If so, it isa | an atmosphere than a weapon; and as for practical 
Catholic (or universal) Church indeed ; and there piety (which is the main thing,) the philosophic 
is no great harm done: only it is a sad anda most. theologian exercising bona fide the right of private 
iniquitous thing that Papists without the Church, | judgment, and resolving this atmosphere chemi- 
should be bemired daily with slander and falsehood, | cally into its component parts, does not enjoy a 
and devilry of all kinds ; while Papists within the | whit better health than the rudest boor, and is, 
Church, being called by another name, are courted | perhaps, in the present fretful state of society, 
and caressed by the great of the land, keep their "more exposed to asthma. This consideration, if 
purses within belts well lined, and provide their | rightly weighed, is of infinite use towards fostering 
sons with pleasant places. But a man forgets to| in our breasts a spirit of charity to our brethren 
stare at such things after five-and-twenty. of the Romish persuasion ; for, properly speaking, 
We shall now turn over a leaf, and compare the | private judgment, as a practical privilege, belongs 
principles of Protestantism with the practice ; and | only to students and thinkers, who have leisure 
if we find contradiction upon contradiction here, and inclination to set themselves down seriously to 
we need not be surprised. As there is indwelling | 4 sifting of creeds, and a critical study of the Bible. 
sin in all saints, so in all Protestantism there is | Protestant Christians, like Catholic, are made so 
indwelling Popery. Pity, perchance, for the re- | mainly by the teaching of the clergy and the Cate- 
spectability of some persons that we cannot allow | chism. This we must admit, and we may do 80 
it quietly to remain within ; but our duty com- | without the slightest disparagement to our dear 
* The Articles assert, indeed, the sufficiency of scrip- i pe ys Sacngnantee may be cone we believe 
ture to salvation, but not the sufficiency of the indivi- | it is) that Calvin's catechism reflects reason and 
dual to scripture. Dr. Pusey handles this matter ably scripture more purely than Bellarmin’s; and 
in his letter te the Bishop of Uxford, because Protestantism, like Christianity, has still 
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the grand boast of projecting an ideal, for whose 
realization it strives; whereas the Papacy and 
Puseyism give up that ideal—the idea of a perfect 
and ripe judgment for the individual—in despair. 
And we have the consolation to think that we are 
advancing, by slow and sure steps, sometimes, or, 
as at the present era, by rapid strides, to our goal. 
When education shall be so diffused that every 
man can and does think for himself (if education 
shall ever effect so much,) then the whole world | 
will be substantially Protestant, though the name 
of Catholic may remain, Whatever opinions men 
may entertain, if they have gathered those opinions | 
from an independent, impartial study ofthe primary 
sources of religious evidence, unbiassed by the 
intervening authority of those secondary sources | 
on which the Papists and the Puseyites build, 

they are, and are entitled to call themselves, | 
Protestants, though their creed may not agree, | 
in many points, with any of the Confessions com- | 
monly received in the Protestant Churches. The | 
advance of Protestantism consists not in the | 
increased building of churches, and printing of | 
eatechisms, by this or that particular party, but | 
in the increased, independent, bona fide stuvy of | 
the Bible among all parties. And here we cannot | 
but remark, that the clergymen of all denomi- 

nations are not always sufficiently careful to | 
impress this grand truth on the minds of their 
hearers; on the contrary, they often speak as if 
Bible study were nothing but a searching the 
books of Scripture to fish out proofs for the doe- 
trines of the catechism; whereas, we are told to | 
“search the Scriptures whether these things are so.” 

And though catechisms and confessions are very 

useful and excellent things, yet that clergyman 

does not do his duty to his people who habitually 

recommends one catechism to their attention, and 

one only, It is better to study no catechism at all 

than to study only one, as such systematic cram- 

ming with favourite dogmas can only serve to 

fill the mind with sectarian prejudices, and pre- 

vent the free development of a grand and Catholie 

Protestantism in the soul. In this respect private 

Christians are much better off than students of 

theology, for these are often trained more into the 

curious knowledge of the Church creed, than to 

the act of independent thinking; whereas, Protes- 
tantism acknowledges no creed but the Bible, and | 
regards articles and decrees of councils merely as 
illustrations—perhaps only as curiosities. 

Another grand practical blunder of Protestantism 
1s of a much more serious complexion, According 
tothe pure Protestant idea, private judgment is | 
hot merely a right and privilege, but a duty ; and | 
if a duty, then it must be the most gross self- | 
contradiction and perfect suicide to hinder, in any | 
Way, directly or indirectly, the performance of | 
this duty. In other words, the assertion of the | 
right of private judgment leads necessarily to the | 
disowning of religious persecution, and to the | 
practice of universal charity and brotherly tolera- | 
tion of all religious principles and practices. And | 
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me is 80 manifest that the Protestant Churches 
ve always been forward to make a public boast of 
their religious toleration, as opposed to the persecut- 


ments concerning the truth of God.” 
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ing principle of the Papacy. Inthe year 1858, for 
instance, the Rev. Rt. Candlish, of St. George's 


| Church, in this city, writing, as the organ of the 


General Assembly, to the Dutch Church, has the 
following protest:—‘ We protest most solemnly, 
as our fathers often, at the utmost hazard of their 
lives, protested, against intolerance and persecution 
of every kind on account of religion ; against all pro- 
ceedings and plans whose object is to impose restraints, 
or pains and penalties, on men for conscience’ sake, 
or in other way to coerce or constrain their senti- 
These are 


noble and truly Protestant sentiments; and if 


/sounds that tinkle in the ear as sweetly as the 
_versicles of a pretty poetess of quality in an embel- 


lished Annual, were necessarily anything more 
than sound, these sentiments, expressed as they 
are in the most comprehensive and general 
terms, would prove a great deal, But unfortunately 
the clang of consecrated swords, and the screws 
and cordages of parliamentary piety tell a different 
tale. May Gop FILL YoU WITH HATRED TO THE 
Pore! said Martin Luther to his friends, as he 
left Smaleald ; Perear Diapoivs! as the Burschen 
song says; and, in the estimation of theologians in 
a passion, every NON-I is the devil. Martin Luther 
rode a fiery steed ; he was in the heat of battle, 


and a little lack of Christian charity and Protes- 


tant toleration may well be overlooked in him ; 
but the mere pulpit-drum beaters and theological 
anatomists that followed in the fierce strife of 
wordy denunciation, are altogether unpardonable. 
These men mounted a vulgar hobby-horse, and 


lashed it soundly ; and the name of the hobby- 


horse was CHuuRrCH-oRTHODOXY, and the name of 
the lash was the WRATH OF MAN, and the name of 
the rider was the OLp Apam ! 

The intolerant spirit of Protestantism appears 
historically, not merely in the practice, but, with 
marvellous inconsistency, also in the principles of 
Protestants. Toleration, indeed, was unknown 
in the Christian world, Protestant, as well as 
Catholic, till Arminius, Grotius, and Episeopius 
Victim of the ever-infamous synod of Dort, in Hol- 
land, and John Locke, in England, preached it ; 
and even now in this nineteenth century, the 
Puseyites, with that grand consistency which char- 
acterizes them, have not hesitated to refer all the 
evils under which society at present groans, to the 
diabolical principles of toleration.* Nor is there 
anything wonderful here. It is hard for an old 
sinner to cut all his sins at once ; and there being 
two things to be done in the sixteenth century, to 
cure the eye of blindness and the heart of bigotry, 
the latter, as the more difficult, was left undone, 
Perfect toleration is in fact only another word for 
perfect love, and perfect love is perfect Christianity. 
If, therefore, we see newspapers, and reviews, and 
magazines of all kinds, preaching intolerance in 
some shape or other publicly in this Protestant 
country, we are to look upon it with coolness, if 
possible, and asa thing altogether satural. Homer 
has sung for 3000 years, and prose still remains in 
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* See the famous article on Socialism, Quarterly Re- 
view, March, 1040, passim. 
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the world. The intolerance of Protestantism, which 
the reverend divine above quoted denies to belong 
to the Established Church of Scotland, belongs not 
to that church indeed, nor to any other church 
particularly, but to human nature generally. It 
is one of the most universal manifestations of that 
selfishness of men, in which the self-assertion and 
self-protrusion necessary to energetic character 
is so apt to terminate. All enthusiasm and all 
energy, With our crank mortal resolves, naturally 
rushes into intolerance ; which the balance-wheel 
of wisdom only in an elect few of God’s own can 
check. Hence alone we explain the existence of 
those persecuting doctrines which the confessions 
of the proper Protestant churches, and the writings 
of the great Protestant divines set forth without a 
blush. The wisest philosophers have believed in 


astrology ; the mildest magistrates have banished | 
and burned the most pious persons for the fictitious | 
crimes of heresy and witchcraft; and shall we 


account it strange if the most orthodox theologians, 
expounding a religion of love, have preached per- 
secution, and fanned hatred systematically ? 

For the sake of those deluded partisans in this 
country, or for the sake of those whom they (God 
forgive them!) intentionally delude, asserting that 
persecution for religious opinions is a characteristic 
of the Papal church only, and not of the Protestant, 


we shall here make an extract or two from the | 


Protestant Confessions. The /Helretic Confession 
(chap. xxx. de Magistratu,) says:—* Yea, we assert 
that the care of religion is the principal and main 
duty of the holy Magistracy. Let them, therefore, 
draw the sword of God against all malefactors, 
seditious persons, robbers, oppressors, b/asphemers, 
perjured persons, and against all those whom God 
has ordered to punish and to slay. Let them also 
coerce heretics who are truly heretics, being incorrigible, 
and not ceasing to offend the majesty of God, and 
to disturb the peace of the Church.” And, in con- 
formity with this doctrine of the Swiss Churches, 
we know that Michael Servetus was burnt, and 
that Sebastian Castaglio was banished, much to 
the satisfaction of Calvin, who played thestern Dan- 
ton, and Beza, who, in his famous book, de hwreticis 
comburendis, seems, as it were, the fiery Mirabeau 
of Geneva. In the earliest Scottish Confession of 
Faith, which was that of the English congregation 
of Geneva, we find the following very violent and 
intolerant passage, denouncing not Papists only, 
but Anabaptists, who were Protestants. “ As 
Moses, Hezechias, Josias, and other godly rulers, 
purged the Church of God from superstitions and 
idolatry, so the defence of Christ's Church, ap- 
pertaineth to the Christian magistrate, against all 
idolaters and heretics, as Papists, Anabaptists, with 
such links of Antichrist, to root out all doctrines 
of devils and men, as the mass, purgatory, Lim/us 
patrum ;* prayers to saints, and for the dead ; Frre- 
WILL; distinction of meats, apparel, and days; vows 





* The Limbus patrum et infantum is the outer circle of 
Hell, according to the doctrine of the Papists, where the 
souls of the patriarchs before Christ, and of infants dying 
without baptism, are supposed to swim and wamble in a 
state of stupor, which is pot damnation, but is certainly 
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of single life, presence at idol service, May’s Merits, 
with such like, which draw us from the society of 
Christ’s Church, wherein standeth only remission 
of sins,’ &c. The Second Book of Discipline of 
our Church, chap. x., says, to the same purpose, with 
pith and humour enough :—“It is the office of the 
civil magistrate to see that the Kirk be not in- 
vaded or hurt by false teachers, nor the rooms 
thereof occupied by Dumb-pocs, (moderate preach- 
ers!) or Inte BExitks, to assist and maintain the 
discipline of the Kirk, and to punish those that will 
not obey the censure of the same, without confounding 
always one jurisdiction with another :” this last 
caveat meaning, that the magistrate is not to take 














yery far from salvation, 





it upon himself to decide what heres is, but this 
being first decided by the Kirk, the heretic is to be 
“delivered over to the secular arm,” to be burnt as 
Servetus was, for denying the Trinity, or imprisoned 
for a few weeks, according to the milder practice 
of modern times, as Cleave was, for selling a 
deistical pamphlet. These quotations, so strangely 
in the teeth of the fair professions contained in Mr, 
Candlish’s letter to the Dutch Church, prove not 
only that the Scottish Church is not tolerant, but 
that she considers persecution for religious opinions, 
by the civil magistrate, as a sacred duty; and this 
not only in her old Confessions, but in that of 
1647, ratified by Act of Parliament in 1649, com- 
monly called the Westminster Confession, which 
repeats the doctrine of the Book of Discipline, 
shortly as follows, (chap. xxiii., § 3.) :— The civil 
magistrate may not assume the administration of 
the word and sacraments, or the power of the keys 
of the kingdom of Heaven; yet he hath authority, 
and it is his Dury, to take order that unity and 
peace be preserved, that the truth of God. he 
kept pure and entire,—that a/l blasphemies and 
HERESIES be SUPPREsSED—all corruptions and abuses 
in worship and discipline prevented and reformed, 
—all the ordinances of God duly settled, and ad- 
ministered and observed. For the better effecting 
whereof, he hath power to call synods, to be pre- 
sent at them, and to provide, that whatsoever 18 
transacted in them be according to the Minxv of Gov.” 
A notable passage, which, if established creeds were 
not unchangeable,* ought certainly to be changed ; 
for it not only makes intolerance and persecution 
a duty on all those who subscribe the Confession 


of Faith without public qualification and excep- 


tion; but it establishes a sort of secular Popedom, 
or universal Episcopate of the magistrate over the 
priest,—which stamps the seal of orthodoxy on all 
the late doings of the lawyers, and turns terribly 





* Comparatively, of course. It is difficult to change 
any creed once generally recognized, whether established 
or non-established ; but it is rery difficult to change an 
established creed. The Dissenters, however, in Scot- 
land deserve the highest praise for having publicly 
purged their formula of this damnable heresy. They 
qualify their subscription to the Confession with the 
clause, “It being always understood that you are not 
required to approve of anything in these books which 
teaches, or may be supposed to teach, compulsory or 
persecuting principles in religion.” According to the 
fair phraseology of Mr. Candlish, the General Assembly 
ought to make some qualification of the same kind. 
But we must imagine church creeds are crazy through- 
gut, seeing how fearful churchmen are to touch them, 
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‘nto the ludicrous the sublime Hildebrandistic atti- 
tude in which the Church now affects to stand before 
the banded principalities and powers of this world, 
eager, no doubt, to pounce upon the tithes. 

These extracts from the symbolical books of the 
protestant Churches, (and having these, it is quite 
unnecessary to point out doctrines of intolerance 
from the writings of their doctors,*) prove not so 
much the inconsistency of Protestant practice with 
Protestant principles—which were a small offence 
_as the inconsistency of Protestant principles with 
themselves, which is a sorry sight. For the sacer- 


dotal Christians, both Roman and Anglican, when | 


they preach and practice persecution, are consistent 
in every point. They believe that the Church 
is a living and visible theocracy, instituted and 
maintained by God for teaching divine truth, and 
keeping the moral world in some decent sort of 
order; according to which doctrine the rod in the 
hand of the bishop is truly in the hand of God ; 
and in this chastisement we ought to rejoice, for 
“whom God loveth he chasteneth.” But the Pro- 
testant Church having abolished the priesthood, 
and publicly declared the majority of each indivi- 
dual intellect, whose instincts cry for emanci- 
pation, can no longer, with any consistency, keep 
the world under tutors and curators. In so far, 
therefore, as we Protestants cherish or practise 
intolerance in any point, we live in habitual con- 
tradiction to ourselves, and carry about with us 
thus, according to Schiller,t the true and real 
misery, and genuine hell of a rational being. It 
were well, however, after all, if our self-contradic- 


tion could be confined to principles; and if, preach- | 


ing doctrines of devils, we, like Epicurus, could 
boast to practise the precepts of angels. But 
our practice, though not quite so bad as our prin- 
ciples, on this point, is bad enough ; for, though 
we have (not with the best grace, it must be con- 
fessed) repealed much of the practical intolerance 
that, to our shame, remained in the British statute- 
book longer than in any other calling itself Chris- 
tian,t there still remains a remnant in respectable 





* The title of Calvin’s famous book against Serve- 
tus is enough to show his sentiments,—* Defensio 
Orthodoxw Fidei de Sancta Trinitate contra Errores 
Michaelis Serveti Hispani; ubi ostenditur /uwreticos 


jure gladii coercendos, et nominatim de hoc tam impio 


juste et merito sumptum Geneve fuisse supplicium.” 
Stephan, 1554, 4to. Those who wish to see how much 
fre and brimstone a wrathful Protestant doctor can 
belch, may read Beza’s famous tract mentioned in the 
text. Such fools do the best men make of themselves 
When they get into a religious passion. 

tT“ Self-contradiction isthe only wrong.” — Wallenstein, 

+ Austria, one of the most despotic countries in Europe, 
had religious toleration nearly perfect, sixty years ago, 
thanks to Joseph; with us only since 1829. We are 
perfectly aware that recent proceedings in the Tyrol 
show that Metternich is not strong enough for the priests, 
and that it is not in Scotland only that clerical presump- 
tion, which is a thing overtopping Lucifer’s, may dare 
publicly to pluck the beard of the Statute-Book ; but 
we are aware also that Protestant Prussia, in the exer- 
vise of that episcopate, which, as we have seen, the Con- 
fession of Faith commits to the civil magistrate, prac- 
tises the same kind of persecution in Silesia ; and we 
know, further, and see with sore eyes daily, that there 
is a large party in this country of frantic and venomous 
men, who deal wholesale in the vulgarest vituperation 
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lustihood, as recent acts of Parliament anent jail- 
chaplaincies, school-inspectorships, and other small 
matters of that kind, sufficiently testify.* Nay, 
we may say truly—and the more publicly it is 
confessed the better—that bigotry is engrained in 
the British constitution ; (being eradicated by slow 
degrees, every small branch lopped off requiring a 
gigantic wrench, and bleeding copiously ;) that 
oppression of our poor Romanist brother lives a 
hereditary guilt in our members, as the spoil of 
Poland stands a Cain’s-mark on the broad brow of 
Russia ; and that the glorious 1688, good as it was 
in its own time and place, was, in the eve of God, 


| ° e ° 
only a sectarian revolution, a heresy, ( aigsorg in 
the Scripture sense,) and an accursed thing ; for 











every revolution that celebrates in theological 
hatred, and stereotypes by civil penalties, the 
triumph of one religious faction over another, is 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity. This is 
manifest. For the great principle of Christianity, 
as we all know, but very few of us practise, is 
Love Tuine Enemy ; and in Christ Jesus there is 
neither Protestant nor Papist, Episcopalian nor Pres- 
byterian, but a new creature. And if any man 
say that religious tests and civil disabilities—of 
which not a few still remain in this land—are not 
persecution and intolerance, that man is a sophist. 
For whether you cut off my leg or shut up the 
road where I am walking, comes to the same 
thing. I cannot always choose another road, 
Murder, according to the gospel doctrine, is com- 
mitted not only by those who kill, but by those who 
call their brother Raca ; and they are intolerant not 
merely or mainly who burn heretics, but who 
delight to maintain an unrighteous ascendancy 
(call it Protestant or call it Papist) over any class 
of their fellow men, and deny or grudge to the 
poor Samaritan called a Dissenter, the free parti- 


cipation of the quiet waters and green pastures 04 


God’s Catholic bounty. 

Let us ask, in conclusion, what are the signs of 
the times in respect of Protestantism? Are we 
advancing or are we retrograding? for the present 
paper is written to no purpose unless it lead to a 
serious asking, and a serious answering of this 
question. It appears a hard task to read the pre- 
sent times ; for many strange beasts have appeared 
that are not only large in bulk, but also bellow, 
like bulls of Bashan, like the young lion rejoicing 
in his strength; and such things are apt to fill the 
minds of men with undue terrors. On the whole, 
we think we may say that genuine Protestantism is 
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and calumny against their Christian brethren of the 
Romish persuasion, and who have not serupled to bind 
with chains, and to load with heavy burdens the backs 
of a whole people, for no other alleged crime than what 
is rather a virtue, that they conscientiously adhere to 
the religion of the great majority of the Christian Church. 
But we are now, thank God, seeing the end of these 
things, in a manner ; ecclesiastical bigotry is dead in the 
intelligence of the country ; and the persecuting portion 
of the Anglican clergy are merely raising a sublime howl 
that, like famous people, they may die dramatically : 
Allon’s, Danton, point de faiblesse! 

* See the eloquent speech of the Rev. W. L. Alex- 
ander at the dinner lately given in Edinburgh to Adam 
Black, Esq. 
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on the increase amongst us. The increase of know- 
ledge and the spread of genuine education insures 
this, excepting always such artificial education as 
aristocratic young men receive at Oxford, which 
only confirms prejudices; but Oxonians are a 
small part of the British people. As for Puseyism, 
it is nothing new, and more a magnificent toy 
of the clergy than a god before which the sound 
sense of England will ever bend. The sacerdotal 
creature slept for a century, and now awakes ; 
no man, at any time, had a right to say that the 
Anglican Church ever was a Protestant church; 


. . ae | 
and no man has now any right to be surprised if 


it publicly declares itself a Popish Church. We 
ought rather to rejoice, that such as the Anglican 
Church is—a sacerdotal, and therefore an intolerant 


° ° e . ' 
church—it now showsitself,and vaunts itself. There | 


is honesty in this; and an honest devil is little 
dangerous ; at least it was not this sort of a devil that 
tempted Eve in Paradise. But the Church of Eng- 
land; that is to say, the clergy and the clerical 
interests, are one thing; the English people are 
another, and a very different thing. Of these 
latter we think we may safely say, that their grand 
moral instincts, their habits, the whole stamp of 
their character and tone of their being, are, and 
will remain essentially Protestant. Looking to 
Scotland again, and the hills of our own Cove- 
nanters (God bless their bones!) if the clergy 
of that part of the Church which rejoices in 
the stamp of the magistrate, are honest in their 
professed desire to reinstate the body of the 
brethren into their original controlling functions, 


as members of the Church of Christ, which is as | 


little sacerdotal as it is secular, we see in this non- 


intrusion movement a grand resurrection of genuine | 


Protestant principles, for which God be praised! 
Pity only that they should have blundered in the 
means, fighting the cause of God with the weapons 
of the devil,—for that independence principle of 
theirs again, or claim of exemption from the laws 
of the land, is Popery worse than Hildebrand’s,— 
a compound of impudence and folly truly deplo- 
rable. But they will get over this some way or 
other, by God’s blessing, af they are HONEST; as the 
Apostle Paul was pardoned for worse sins, having 
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committed them in ignorance. Let them have a cap, 
| however, what they do in other matters; especial), 
in that affair of the Rev. Thomas Wright of Bort). 
wick, who stands before them at present accuse) 
of nergsy. The public eye is upon them her. 
and if it turns out that this man, being a good 
Christian, and a philosophical thinker, and in bor), 
capacities an honour to any Christian church, j, 
cast out of the communion of the Preshyterigy 
Church of Scotland for small matters of real) 
imagined disagreement with the Westmings, 
Confession ; then there will remain no doubt what. 
ever about a very lamentable matter, e7z., that th, 
indwelling Popery of Presbyterian Pretestantisy 
is yet very strong. It will be declared publicly 
| before men, that there is no right of private judg. 
ment within the Church of Scotland, at leas 
not to the clergy.* It will be declared that the 
ministers of the word are mere parrots and 
blind transmitters, upom whose creed you can 
count in all points as upon a calculating ma- 
chine by Babbage; or it will be declared that the 
Church is founded on hypocrisy and humbug, and 
that a Presbyterian clergyman may think what he 
pleases on matters of faith within the range of the 
| Bible, only let him not speak out. It will be declared 
that we are Papists, swearing, not by one, but by 
many Popes; that we hold the Bible as in itself 
worthless, only a sort of commentary on the 
shorter Catechism; and that, whereas the Papists 
worship an idol with a beast’s head, our idol has 
the head of a man, but is an idol still. But there 
is faith to be put in the Church of Scotland, notwith- 
standing many offences. Hold on gallantly, tough 
old ship, for thou art dear to the gods! Hold on, not 
by the tithes only or mainly, (for therein thy life 
certainly consisteth not,) but by honourable prin- 
ciple, and by a good conscience! And if thou hast 
been playing fantastic tricks latterly, before high 
Ileaven, beg God’s forgiveness to day, if thou wilt, 
and be wise to-morrow, if thou canst. 








* The Bishop of London, in fact, declared this some time 
ago in Parliament, with regard to the sacerdotal Church 


| of England,—one of the strongest reasons why our As- 


. 


sembly, with regard to the democratic Church of Scot- 
land, should declare the contrary, 





THE DEPARTURE OF CHILDHOOD, 


SONG TO A ROSE, 


My beantiful rose! a song for thee 
This shiny mouth of June: 
Thy red buds brighten every tree, 
And so my heart in tune 
Would carol thy beauty, Star of the Wildwood, 
Image and joy of careless childhood. 


I strive to sing, but mine eyes grow dim ; 
I fray thy leaves away ; 
And the music sinks to a funeral hyma 
For thy declining day. 
How shall I sing thee, Star of the Wildwood, 
Trembling and sad like adyaucing childhood 


Slower the music and slacker the string, 


Thy heart of hearts is torn; 
| And the delicate hues of thine innermost ring 


Are stripped, and stained, and gone. 
How shall I mourn thee, Star of the Wildwood, 
Ravished away like the joys of childhood? 


Silent the minstrel and broken the string ; 
Thy light is fled for ever. 





Never more may the shower fresh fragrancy bring; 
But the spirit would break to say Never. 





Sadly I weep thee, Star of the Wildwood, 
Utterly lost like the joys of childhood, 
E. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE THIEVES’ LITERATURE.—NO. 1. 


FLOWERS OF HEMP; or, THE NEWGATE GARLAND. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


IT nap finished my tenth tumbler,—it might be, ; however, that T did him wrong ; for upon desiring 


my eleventh, though I rather think not ; I should | 


jot, 


however, wish to be positive, as one is apt to | 


be not over exact in his arithmetic upon these | 


oceasions,—the sugdr had been dropped into the 
requisite quantity of Glenlivet, for what Sternhold 
and Hopkins call “ another of the same,” and I 
was upon the point of giving the lemon a farewell 
syueeze, when my digits were arrested by a furious 
ring at the door-bell, ‘ The devil!” I mentally 
ejaculated, to adopt the slang ybrase of Bentley’s 
three-volume men, * who calls so loud and late / 
That dissipated dog, Jack Slammer, I suppose, 
reeling, in a staie of transcendant mystification, 


fron the Rainbow, and rampant for devilled kid- | 


neys and brandy-and-water: or Master Quick- 
fidget, bursting with some new theory of Greek 
metres, and come to drench me with anapaests, 
catalectic trimeters, dochmiacs, and Cretic endings. 
Arcades ambo, bores both! This,” I continued, 


pouring the steaming water from the capacious — 


kettle into my tumbler, * This it is to be known 
fora home-keeping sober fellow! You are sure 
to have your peace invaded at the very time when 
you want to be left to tranquil meditation.” 
I cut short my “ mental ejaculations,” and waited 
the entrance of my hand-maiden, whom I now 
heard clattering up the staircase, after opening the 
street-door, 

She entered and handed to me a card, on which 
I read with considerable difficulty, owing to a 
weakness of the optic nerves, to which gentlemen 
of my habits are subject at an advanced hour in 
the evening, the name “ Mr. Joun Dateeisn, 
P.L.E., Sreece’s Barrery.” 
whom the card belonged, she stated, was below, 
and wished particularly tosee me. Now, who Mr. 
John Dalgleish was, or what peculiar attribute of 
his moral nature might be indicated by the hiero- 
glyphical F.L.E. appended to his name, I was at 
loss to divine. Steele’s Battery ! 
hame before, and it seemed to carry with it not the 
Most fashionable reputation. Indeed, after refresh- 


my Dinah to show the stranger up stairs,—not, 
however, till | had locked up certain little articles 
of silver plate which were upon the table,—I heard 
a heavy step upon the stair, and immediately after 
my visiter presented himself to mV \ lew, ; 

If I were to say that his appearance was etic - 
ing, [ doubt whether I could reconcile the state- 
ment with that regard to truth, which is the pri- 
mary characteristic of a gentleman. His features 
were certainly hot classical, They were neither 
Grecian nor Roman, but of a composite order pe- 
culiar to themselves. Were | to express myself in 
the lucid phraseology of the Coleridgean philosophy, 
I should say that * his facial structure was idio- 
syneratically homogeneous.” A low forehead, tra- 
versed by dusty furrows, shaggy eye-brows that 
beetled over a pair of eyes in which low cunning 
was the prominent expression ; an expression which 
was agreeably set off by a squint, as if each optic 
were keeping up a perpetual espionage on the other, 
for fear its neighbour should play it a trick ; a nose, 


to which some moving accident had given what 


Here 


The gentleman to , 


I had heard the | 


ing iny memory with a glass of my last brewage, | 
I recollected that it was a venerable pile which | 


frowned upon the Canongate, and which was cele- 
brated in the municipal records as a favourite 
retreat of those ladies and gentlemen for whose 
especial superintendence society has been at the 


*xpense of providing an efficient constabulary force. | 


I trembled for a new umbrella and cloak, which I 
knew were in the lobby down stairs ; as it seemed 


might by this time have put himself in rapport 
With these articles during the servant’s absence, 
and have been suddenly called away without hav- 
ing an opportunity of destroying the magnetic re- 
lation, Such things had happened, It seemed, 


heralds term “a bend sinister: and a large sensual 
mouth, resting upon a jaw of corresponding char- 
acter, were the beauties which sugyested thern- 


selves upon a first introduction. His hair was in 


/a state of nature, unpolluted by comb or brush ; 


and, to judge by his complexion, soap Was an arti- 
cle of commerce in which he had at no period of 
his life felt a peculiar interest. He had on, what, 
hy a poetical license, might be called a white neck- 
cloth, which hung in limp and crumpled folds over 
a shirt, that at a remote epoch of its history may 
he presumed to have heen white : while his lank 
ungainly figure was arrayed in a suit of faded black, 
which had obviously not been made for him, but 
appeared to he an ingenious selection from the 
wardrobes of three individuals of very various di- 
All this re | yvlance revealed to mi ad - 
miring eyes, and perplexed me in a corresponding 


INCHSIONS, 


degree to account for the appearance of this extra- 
ordinary visiter. I had seen the face before, but 
where I knew not. 

Mr. John Dalgleish introduced himself with an 


_apology for the unseasonable hour which he had 
selected for his visit, stating, that from motives 


which I should respect and appreciate, did I know 
them, but which he should not trouble me with at 
present, he deemed it expedient not to mix too much 


with society by day-light. Unreasonable preju- 


dices still darkened the intellects of the 19th cen- 
more than probable that the owner of the card | 


tury. Not that he cared for himself, nothe! He 
might say, that, as a general principle, he didn’t 
give a for the world; but to have been seen 
paying a gentleman of my respectability a forenoon 
visit, might have in some measure compromised 
his own as well as ny reputation, 
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I professed my obligations, remarking, at the 
same time, that I should be glad to know the rea- 
son of my being favoured with a visit at all. 

“ Why, sir, that’s just what I was coming to. 
All in good time! You, that are a scholar, and a 
member of the legal profession, 


Fortia verbosi natus ad arma fori, 


as I may say, know that everything in the orato- 
rical way has got three divisions,—beginning, 
middle, and end ; and, of course, in addressing your 
honour on the present occasion, you can’t expect me 
to come to the peroration, before I get my feet well 
into the exordium. But, ask pardon, sir; perhaps 
you’d order me up a drop o’ summat. It has rain- 
ed elderly females all the way along, and I'd like to 
be wet within as well as without, rayther as not, 
just for uniformity’s sake, if you’ve no objections.” 

A queer customer, and seems to have some fun 
in him. Sink your gentility, Bob my boy, and let 
him have atumbler of your Glenlivet. Princes 
dine with beggars in the East ; kings have messed 
with gaberlunzies,—love of liquor, according to 
Socrates, levels all distinctions. Muttering these 
and such like excuses, to reconcile myself to the 
semi-social hob and nobbery of such a raff, I pro- 
vided him with a tumbler, and handed him “ the 
materials.” His dexterous infusion of these, and 
chuckle of anticipation, as he “ kersened them with 
skreeching water,” proclaimed his intimate practi- 
cal acquaintance with the drinking usages of that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland. 

“ Ha, the real thing! The genuine peat-reek, 
et nullus error! Your health, sir, by your leave, 
—no offence, I hope?” he continued, seeing me 
draw myself up with a recoil from his offensive 
familiarity, with very much of a “ Paws off, Pom- 
pey!” air. [reminded him that he had not yet 
explained why he had waited on me. 

** Well, to come to the point, you see, sir, this is 
the way of it. Perhaps you may remember a 
younker called Jack Fireblood, whom you were 
in the habit of associating with, some six years and 
a half ago, at Heidelberg ?” 

“ Fireblood ! Heidelberg ! IIow the deuce do 
you come to know that I was ever at Heidelberg ; 
and Fireblood,—what do you know of him ?” 

“ Why, not much, certainly,—only this, that he 
died last Wednesday morning of a vegetable break- 
fast, that did not altogether agree with his digestive 
system.” 

“A vegetable breakfast ! what do you mean?” 

“ Mean! well now, the like of that! And so 
you do not perceive, that this is what Dr. Lardner 
calls a delicate form of expression for ‘a hearty 
choke with caper sauce.’ ”’ 











* As we live we learn, sir; I am much beholden | 
to you for the information,” I replied, hardly able | 


to repress my disgust at the brutal jocularity of | 


the wretch. 

“ Don’t mention it, I beg of you. 
you said you knew Fireblood /” 

“ I certainly do remember a person cf that name, 
whom I occasionally encountered in Heidelberg, at 
the roistering meetings of our fellow-students, where 
he always fivured among the most uproarious,— 


But I think 
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drank the most beer, swore the deepest oaths, sang 
the noisiest songs, and fought the most duels, He 
was a thorough-paced renowner, the terror of Phj). 
istines, the pride of rafish Burschen. A sad scamp! 
Know him, indeed? One does not soon forget those 
of his friends, who honour him by levying such libe. 
ral contributions on his purse, as he did on mine. 
The rascal, he walked off, too, at last, with some of 
my best books and manuscripts. There was 
MS. of mine, I would not have given it for fifty 
pounds,—* Gediinke ueher Dieberey, sein Werden 
und Wesen” ‘ The Art and Mystery of Convey. 
ancing in all its departments, philosophically ep- 
sidered.’ He robbed me of that ; and Europe is to 
this day without a psychological analysis of the 
fundamental principles upon which the transmis. 
sion of property by simple manual appropriation 
proceeds. If it is this Fireblood you mean, I cer. 
tainly did know him.” 

* Sir, you have described the very man. ‘ I knew 
him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest!’ The fact 
is, I had the honour of attending the gentleman in 
his last moments. I gave him my professional as- 
sistance, at the pressing solicitation of the judicial 
authorities—adjusted in fact the cravat he died in, 
These are trying moments, sir, to a man of bene- 
volent sensibilities, but public duty ” His 
emotion and the conclusion of the sentence were 
swamped in a glass of toddy. “ That fatal mor- 
ing,” he resumed, * he put a packet of papers into 
my hands, and urged, as the request of a dying man, 
that I should wait upon you and deliver them in- 
to your own hands. ‘Tell him, said he, that I name 
him my literary executor. The nomination, he 
will say, for he is a scrupulous lawyer, is null as 
being merely nuncupative ; but there is no one likely 
to question it in his case. Excellent Bob Short! 
He can appreciate the principles upon which my 
little works have been constructed. I have struck 
into a new path. <A remorseless executive has 
thought fit to transport me bey ond the seas of time, 
for slicing the weasand of a paltry haberdasher, 
who chose to make a racket whilst I was illustrat- 
ing practically my ideas upon the possession and 
use of property. But although my career of glory 
is thus stopped iz transitu, as it was soaring to- 
wards its meridian, I have one comfort; for, as 
Lord Falkland says, 

How many be there, when they die, die all ! 

1 am not one of those ! 
No, my verses will live after me, and proclaim to 
the delighted world, that poetry and prigging are 
henceforth married in immortal union. I give 
Bob Short the preference as the medium of usher- 
ing my little poemettes to the world; because, of all 
my old chums, I borrowed most money from him, 
besides that I am indebted to an unpublished work 
of his, which I helped myself to the loan of, for 
what I may call a liberal education in the profes- 
sion which I have lately pursued with credit, and, 
save in one instance, with success. He taught me 
‘the humanities’ of my art. Give him these 
papers, and you may rest assured that he will re- 
quite you with—not less than half a sovereign.” 

With this Mr. John Dalgleish drew forth and 
handed to me a bundle of soiled and crumpled 
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rs, which, upon glancing at them, I saw con- 
tained a quantity of verses of various kinds, inter- 
spersed with a few funereal fragments of my long- 
Jost Treatise. 
I made various inquiries at Fireblood’s messen- 
r regarding that gentleman’s career ; from which 
| learned, that after his expulsion from Heidelberg, 
he had returned to London, where he speedily got 
rid of the remnants of the small fortune which had 
been left him by an uncle. As, however, like the 
man in Farquhar’s play, “ he had been bred a 
gentleman, and had no estate, but must have his 
‘Jleman’ and his bottle, through the prejudice of 
education,” he had, in order to raise the supplies, 
betaken himself to such resources as a nimble wit 
presented to a not over-scrupulous conscience. 


The dice was too much with him, late and soon, 
Getting and spending he laid waste his time. 


But having been detected in false play, he was 
kicked out of one hell after another, till, finding 
them all too hot to hold him, he had applied his 
energies to the noble science of bank robbery,—a 
severe pursuit, from which he unbended occasion- 
ally to a little light fancy work, in the way of simple 
burglarious entries. In one of these skirmishes, 
during a professional visit to Glasgow, he had been 
found upon the premises by the proprietor, a bull- 
headed haberdasher of the name of Hoskins, who 
had offered resistance of such a determined charac- 
ter, that Fireblood felt himself called upon to cut 
the carotid of the measurer of tapes with that un- 
fortunate individual’s own carving-knife. He was 
apprehended, tried, condemned, and hung. Thus, 
in the bloom of youth and blackguardism, perished 
Fireblood. 
He was one 
Of many thousand such, that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment known to few. 

As my uncouth visiter had now to all appear- 
ance brought his visit to what Milton calls “ a full 
and perfect close,” I took the earliest opportunity 
of placing in his itching palm the promised guerdon 
of half a sovereign, and marshalling him to the 
door ; which I did in person, being by no means sa- 
tisfied that his bump of acquisitiveness was so 
feebly developed as to reduce the probability of his 
hot using his “ pickers and stealers” to a moral 
certainty. 

Returning to my room, which I found impreg- 
nated with the damp and musty atmosphere which 
Mr. John Dalgleish, F.L.E., habitually carried 
about with him, I seated myself to the perusal of 
the manuscripts of the umquhile Jack Fireblood. 
The first thing which caught my eye wasa fly-leaf, 
obviously destined for the title-page, on which were 
inscribed these words,— 


FLOWERS OF HEMP; 


OR, THE 


NEWGATE GARLAND. 


BY ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
Weeds of glorious feature !—Worpsworth. 
his was followed by a dedication, in these 


FLOWERS OF HEMP; orn, THE NEWGATE GARLAND. 


to 
— 
~~? 


TO THE AUTHORS 
or 


Eugene Aram, Paul Clifford, Rookwood, Jack Sheppard, 
Oliver Twist, &c., whom the author has made it his 
study to emulate, in twining a few poetical garlands 
for that noble monument of learning and science which 
they have raised, 


IN 
THE THIEVES’ LITERATURE 
OF 


MERRY ENGLAND. 


On the back of a Sonnet, to “ —— Greenacre, 
Esquire, the unfortunate author of the Edgeware 
Road Tragedy,” conceived in a spirit of glowing 
enthusiasm, tempered with the pathos of a sublime 
tenderness, were a few jottings apparently destined 
to have been wrought up into a preface. 

“ To rescue,” said one of these passages, “ to 
rescue from oblivion the martyrs of independence, 
to throw around the mighty names that flash upon 
us from the squalor of the Chronicles of Newgate 
the radiance of a storied imagination, to clothe the 
gibbet and the hulks in ‘ golden exhalations of the 
dawn,’ and secure for the boozing ken and the gin 
palace that hold upon the general sympathies which 
has been too long monopolized by the cottage and 
the drawing-room, has been the aim and the 
achievement of many recent authors of distinction. 
How they have succeeded, let the populous state 
of the public jails attest. The office of ‘ dubsman’ 
has ceased to be a sinecure, and the public and Mr. 
Joseph Hume have the satisfaction of knowing that 
these useful functionaries have now got something 
to do for their salaries. The number of their 
pupils has increased, is increasing, and is not likely 
to be diminished. But much remains to be done. 
Many an untenanted cell still echoes only to the 
sighs of its own loneliness. New jails are rising 
around us, which require to be filled. The Peni- 
tentiary presently erecting at Perth is of the most 
commodious description. 

“ In this state of things, I have bethought my- 
self of throwing, in the words of Goethe, ‘my corn 
into the great seed-field of time,’ in hopes that it 
may blossom to purposes of great public utility. 
The aid of poetry has hitherto been but partially 
employed in the spread of a taste for Conveyancing, 
especially in its higher branches. Or where the 
muse has shown herself, it has been but in the 
evanescent glimpses of a song. She has plumed 
her wings for no sustained flight. * * * 

“The power of poetry over the heart and im- 
pulses of man has been recognised by all writers, 
from Aristotle down to Serjeant Talfourd. In 
dexterous hands, it has been known to subvert a 
severe chastity by the insinuations of a holy flame 
to clothe impurity in vestments 


Bright, 
With something of an angel light ; 


to exalt spleen into elevation of soul, and selfish- 
ness into a noble scorn of the world; to confound 
the limits of right and wrong, and, with the lofty 





terins :— 


cadences of an enthusiastic style, to ennoble the 
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yulzar and to sanctify the low. How much may 
be done, with an engine of such power, In Increas- 
ing the numbers of ‘The Family,’* may readily 
be conceived. 


‘Mystic Nine” Her language, erewhile slumber- 
ing all amort in the pages of the flash dictionary, 
now lives upon the lips of all, even in the most 
fashionable Ladies ask familiarly, in 
china-shops, for chamber utensils by the name of 


circles, 


* stone jugs,” and uccost crossing-sweepers as * duhs- | 


men ;’ whist-plavyers are generally spoken of, in 


gambling families, as *dummy-hunters ; children, | 
in their nursery sports, are accustomed to ‘ NIX | 


their dolls and the all but universal summons 
to exertion of every description is ‘ Fake away 

“¢ Words are things,’ says Appollonius of Tyane. 
We cannot be long familiar with a symbol, with- 
out becoming intimate with that which it expresses. 
Let the public mind, then, be in the habit of asso- 
ciating these and similar expressions with pas- 
sages of poetical power,—let the ideas they import 
be imbedded in their hearts and glorified in their 
imaginations, and the fairest results may, with 
confidence, be anticipated.” 

I have not room to give further specimens of 
this Torso of a preface; but the reader must, by 
this time, have seen that it embodied principles of 
high import, in language of no ordinary power. 
Let us now turn to those productions with which 
the affatus of the Muse of Faking had inspired the 
author, Take the following sonnet on Modern 
Degeneracy, which Mr. Fireblood had prefaced, by 
a hote, to this effect :— 

* The reader may possibly have heard a sonnet 
similar to this before. This the author cannot 
help. Ilis originality is indisputable ; but, how- 
ever interesting the prosecution of such a theme 
might be, he would humbly suggest that it is not 
VWoords-worth.? 


Great men have been among us,—names that lend 

A lustre to our calling ; better none : 

Maclaine, Duval, Dick Turpin, Barrington, 
Blueskin, and others, who called Sheppard friend. 
These were the lads could act and comprehend : 

They knew how genuine darkies were put on ; 

Taught us how rightfully a cracksman shone 
In splendour; what prigs were, who met their end 
With airy exaltation. Now, ‘tis strange, 

We never see such souls as we had then : 
Perpetual larcenies, and such small change ! 

No single secampsman paramount, no code, 
No master-spirit that will take the road, 
But equal dearth of pluck and highwaymen! 


Of a spirit akin to this, is the following Invoca- 
tion to the hero of “ Rookwood,” 


Turpin! thou shouldst be living at this hour! 
England hath need of thee: common and fen, 
Hounslow and Bagshot, tavern, boozing ken, 

The triple tree, and stone jug’s lonely bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
(of dashing Tobygloaks. We are sneaks, not men. 
(oh! raise us up, return to us again, 

Aud give us will to take a purse and power! 

Thy soul from vulgar filchers dwelt apart: 


* The generic name for thiev 


es, pickpockets, gamblers, 
housebreakers, «f hoe denus viane, 


The muse of Faking, fair daughter | 
of the herald Mercury, claims her place among the 
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— 


Thon hadst a steed, whose hoofs devoured the Jeg. 
Under the midnight heavens, majestic, free, ; 
Thou tookst the air on the King’s common Way, 
Whistling serenely, and, with regal art, , 
The lieges under tribute oft didst lay. 
Crackskull Common, 1839, 


Charles Lamb’s “ Essay on the Inconveniences 
of being Hanged” has, I suppose, satistied the 
scruples of most people who might previously have 
entertained any doubts upon the subject: and 
although a sonnet of Fireblood’s, On the Advan. 
tages of Vertebral Suspension, puts the question in 
-a new light, giving it something of an elevated 
turn, yet as, while it might have made people 
suspend their judgments, it is not quite so clear 
that it would have made them suspend themselves, 
I shall suppress it as superfluous. But the splen- 
_dour which the laureate of Tobygloaks has given 
to ** The Last Day of a Condemned,” in the follow- 
ing poem, will demonstrate with what power of 
language he could dignify a situation which is not 
generally considered the most ennobling. It car- 
ries us back to the days when a lady ot irreproach- 
able purity and refined education, the accomplished 
daughter of the venerable Peachum, painted the 
closing pageant of her lover's career in these 
glowing terms :— 

** Methinks I see him already in the cart, 
sweeter and more lovely than the nosegay in his 
hand! I hear the crowd extolling his resolution 
and intrepidity! What volleys of sighs are sent 
from the windows of Holborn, that so comely a 
youth should be brought to disgrace! I see him 


at the tree!—the whole circle are in tears !—even 
butchers weep !” 





How poor a thing to this is a modern exe—-. 
[ cannot write the hateful word, A drizzly morn- 
ing, the Under-Sheriff, and the Patent Drop. What 
a contrast to the pomp and circumstance that at- 
tended on 
| THE DEATH OF DUVAL. 
| A living sea of eager human faces, 
_ A thousand bosoms, throbbing all as one, 
Walls, windows, balconies, all sorts of places, 

Holding their crowds of gazers to the sun : 

Through the hush’d groups low buzzing murmurs rn, 
And on the air, with still returning swell, 
Comes the dull swinging boom of old Sepulchre’s bell. 
Oh, joy in London now! In festive measure 

Be spent the evening of this festive day! 
lor thee is ripening now a high-strung pleasure ; 

Now, even now, in yonder press-yard, they 

Strike from his limbs the fetters loose away! 
A little while, and he, the brave Duval, 
Will issue forth, serene, to glad and greet you all. 


| “ Why comes he not, say, wherefore doth he tarry !” 
Starts the inquiry forth from every tongue. 
“ Surely,” they cry, “ that tedious Ordinary 
His tedious psalms must long ere this have sung, 
Tedious to him that’s waiting to be hung!” 
_ But, hark ! old Newgate’s doors fly wide apart, 


|“ He comes, he comes!” A thrill shoots through each 
vazer’s heart. 


' 


All Smithfield answered to the loud acclaim. 
“ He comes, he comes !" and every breast rejoices, 
\s down Snowhill the shout tumultuous eame, 


Bearing to Holborn’s crowds the welcome fame. 


j 

| ‘ ; 

Joined in the stunning ery ten thousand voices, 
| 

| 

’ 

| “He comes, he comes!” 


and each holds back his breath; 
Some ribs are broke, and some few scores are crushed to 
death. 
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With step majestic to the cart advances cf 
The dauntless Claude, and springs into his seat. 
that on him now are fixed the glances 
Of many a Briton bold and maiden sweet, 
Whose hearts responsive to his glories beat. 
In him the honour of * The Road” is centred, 
And all the hero’s fire into his bosom entered. 


His was the transport, his the exultation 

Of Rome’s great generals, when, from afar, 
Up to the capitol, in the Ovation, : 
They bore with them, in the triumphal ear, 
+h gold and gems, the spoils of foreign war. 
phe! They forgot their clay. 
Yuval, who rode in glory on his way. 


He feels 


Ric 
Jo trinm 
Een 80 
His laced cravat, his kids of purest yellow, 

The many-tinted nosegay in his hand, 

His large black eyes, so fiery, yet so mellow, 

Like the old vintages of Spanish land ; 

Locks clustering o’er a brow of high command, 
Sybdue all hearts, and as, up Holborn’s steep, 
foils the slow car of death, e’en cruel butchers weep. 


' 
' 


He saw it, but he heeded not ; his story, 
He knew, was graven on the page of Time. 

Tyburn to him was as the field of glory, 
"Where he must stoop to death his head sublime, 
Hymn’d in full many an elegiae rhyme. 

Ile left his deeds behind him, and his name, 

For he, like Caesar, had lived long enough for fame. 


He guailed not, save when, as he raised the chalice, 
St. Giles’s bowl, filled with the mildest ale, 

To pledge the crowd, on one—his beauteous Alice— 
His eve alighted, and his cheek grew pale. 
She, whose sweet breath was like the spicy gale, 

She whom he fondly deemed his own dear girl, 


Stood with a tall dragoon, drinking long draughts of purl. 
He bit his lip—it quivered but a moment— 
Then passed his hand across his flushing brows. 
Ile could have spared so forcible a comment 
Upon the constancy of woman's vows, 
And the strange whims that in her bosom house ; 
But in the bowl he drowned the stinging pain, 
{nd on his pilgrimage went calmly forth again. 


\ princely group of England’s noble daughters 
stood in a baleony, suffused with grief, 

Hreathing rich fragrance round them—of strong waters, 
\nd waving many a snowy handkerchief, 
\s passed the prince of highwaymen and thief. 

lis sonl was touched with a seraphie gleam : 

That woman could be false was but a mocking dream! 


\nd now, his bright career of triumph ended, 
His chariot stood beneath the triple tree. 
The law’s grim finisher to its boughs ascended, 
\nd fixed the hempen bandages, while he 
Bowed to the throng, then bade the car go free. 
The car rolled on, and left him dangling there, 
Like fained Mohammed's tomb, uphung midway in air. 


\s droops the cup of the surcharged lily, 
Beneath the surly buffets of the storm, 
Yr the soft petals of the daffodilly, 
When Sirius is uncomfortably warm, 
“o droop’d his head upon his manly form, 
While floated in the breeze his tresses brown. 
‘le hung the stated time, and then they cut him down. 


With soft and tender care the trainbands bore him, 
Jost as they found him, nightcap, rope, and all, 





_* Mr. Fireblood stumbles a little in his classicality 
ere, as the triumphal car was not used in the ovation, 
which was a very subordinate affair to the triumph; the 
‘tor either making his peregrinations to the capitol on 
‘ot or horseback, crowned with a plain wreath of “the 
at my rtle,” instead of the regal laurel. Div. lib. viii. 
Plin. xv. 29, § 38. Liry, passim. Probably Fireblood 
Knew this, but had a reason for the inaccuracy in his 
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And placed this neat, though plain inscription o'er him, 
Among the otomies in Surgeons’ Hall, 

“ Turse ark Tur Boxes oF THE RENOWNED Devat !” 
There still they tell us, from their glassy case, 

He was the last, the best, of all that noble race. 

The perusal of a poem like this is admirably 
fitted to produce the results contemplated by the 
author, in his prefatory notices already quoted. 
It gives the “ Harmanbeck” such a lofty and 
agreeable aspect, 


That kings by such a death might wish to die: 


and restless and ambitious spirits have the strong- 
| est inducements held out to them to struggle for 


this glorious consummation. 

Fireblood has, I suspect, been stealing from the 
immortal interview between Jonathan Wild ani! 
the ordinary, in the incidents of the following 
lvric. But for larcenies like this he cannot be 
blamed. “°Tis my vocation, Hal!” 
‘one touch of nature makes the whole world” of 
thieves “ kin,” such occurrences as “faking the par- 
son’s cly,” in the condemned cell, must be frequent ; 
and Fireblood may plead with Puff, that “ all that 
can be said is, that two people happened to hit on 
the same thought, and Fielding made the first use 
of it; that’s all.’ Ordinaries, it is to be hoped, 
take eztra-ordinary care of their pockets when 
they come to 


Besides, is 


THE CONFESSION, 
“Oh, speak not thus!” the felon eried, 
As, turning in his narrow cell, 
Ile nudged the parson by his side, 
And prigged the watch he loved so well. 


“ Oh, speak not of temptation so, 
Or of the flowery paths of sin, 
For wretchedness is all 1 owe 
To faking, father, and to gin. 


“ A bird's-eye fogle hath no charms, 
When ta’en by subtle theft, I ween ; 

| And, even in my blowen’s arms, 

I’ve dreamt of what | once have been. 


“1 never dipped into a ely, 

Nor cleared a fancy flashman’s fo), 
But in my uncle's sober eye, 

The swag appeared not worth a bob. 


“] never took a ticker yet, 
However beautiful its make, 

But was, when brought to the reset, 
A pinchbeck mean, and no mistake. 


“(ft have I shed the bitter tear, 

And pondered o'er my wicked ways ; 
For, holy father, much [ fear 

My lot has fallen on evil days. 


“It was not so when Turpin rode 
Sole monarch of the heath and hill ; 
Not so when Sheppard roamed abroad, 
And sacked the snoring merchant's till ; 


“Not so when Barrington the just 
Shared lordly ransom with his pal ; 

Not so when that time-honoured dust 
Beneath the gibbet was Duval! 


“They sleep in honour’s laurelled bed, 
And good men drop the tear for them ; 
But no such tribute will be shed 
Upon the grave of Shirking Jem!” 


{ Llere the Air, which haa hitherto heen one o 
the Hebrew M codices, changes to* O'Connor a 
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“ ] lay within my lofty room, 
It was the highest in the alley ; 

And by my side, in beauty’s bloom, 
Reposed my witching, snitching Sally. 

“ The night was dark, the rain came down, 
It trickled through the crazy garret ; 

It fell upon my tresses brown, 
And damped my blowen’s locks of carrot. 


“ | heard a footstep’s heavy tread 
Upon the stair at dawn so early ; 

‘Oh, do not wake, my love!’ she said, 
‘°Tis but the bawling of the Charley.’ 


“ She clasped me in her ivory arms, 
I felt her bosom throbbing quicker, 
And yielded to her glowing charms, 
’Cos I was suimmat gone in liquor. 


“ The beaks rushed in with eager yell, 

And by the naked arms they grabbed me ; 
Oh, wasn’t that a horrid sell ! 

No rescue near! and so they nabbed me. 


“ | turned to take a last farewell, 
I would have clasped my Sal, amd kissed her, 
When, ‘ Now,’ she cried, ‘ you’ve cotched the swell, 
So fork me out the rhino, mister !’” 


Allegro. 


“ More brandy, old codger, I don’t care a ——, 
In a week it will all be the same ; 

I'll go to the crap, like a trump as I am, 
And die, like my forefathers, game ! 


“ Your preachings and psalms I don’t value a rush; 
D’ye think I will snivel or sob? 

So, if you won't order no more of this lush, 
You may take yourself off, you old Snob!” 


The good man in horror retired from the cell, 
And left the lost wretch to debauch ; 

But little he thought, as he took his farewell, 
That his fogle had followed his watch. 


The reader must feel the graphic beauty of this 
picture of the inflections of a felon’s mind, under 
very painful circumstances, the more valuable as 
sketched by “ one of themselves.” Nor can the 
beauty of the metrical arrangements have escaped 
his notice, corresponding as they do to the shifting 
impulses of his agitated spirit, where light alter- 
nates with shadow, repentance with obdurate habit, 
and incarnate sensuality with incipient devotion. 

In the same masterly style Fireblood has drawn 
the picture of one of a class of females, whom the 
French, for some reason or other, call ‘“ Femmes 
sans nom.” He has given, in a triad of verses, a 
sort of Progress of 


THE NUTTY BLOWEN. 
Air—She wore a Wreath of Roses. 


She wore a rouge like roses, the night when first we met, 

Her lovely mug was smiling o’er mugs of heavy wet ; 

Her red lips had the fullness, her voice the husky tone, 

That told her drink was of a kind where water is unknown. 

I saw her but a moment, yet methinks I see her now, 

With the bloom of borrowed flowers upon her cheek and 
brow. 


A pair of iron darbigs, when next we met, she wore, 

The expression of her features was more thoughtful than 
before ; 

And, standing by her side, was one, who strove, with 
might and main, 

To soothe her leaving that dear land she ne’er might see 
again. 

I saw her but a moment, yet methinks I see her now, 

As she dropped the judge a curtsey, and he made her a 
bow. 
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And once again I see that brow, no idle rouge i sthere 

The dubsman’s ruthless hand has cropped her once Jury. 
riant hair, 

She teases hemp in solitude, and there is no one near 

To press her hand within his own, and call for ginger 
beer. 

I saw her but a moment, yet methinks I see her now, 

With the card and heckle in her hand a-teasing of thay 
tow. 


Coldbath Fields. 


This is deeply touching—a condensed epic of 
the lives of an interesting class of females—inte. 
resting as being “ unfortunate,” the victims of a 
too ardent sensibility—the Poll Maggots and Edge. 
worth Besses of the Quadrant and the Strand. 
To some tastes, however, the metaphysico-poetical 
cast of the following Dithyrambie may be more 
acceptable. I can vouch for the authenticity of 
the occurrence which gave birth to it, having been 
myself smitten, the other day, with incontrollable 
laughter, as I was sauntering up the High Street 
of Edinburgh, 


ON HEARING “ NIX MY DOLLY PALS, FAKE Away!” 
PLAYED BY THE BELLS OF ST, GILES’S CATHEDRAL, 
l4rn May, 1840. 


Those joyful sounds! As each gay accent meets 
My ear, I feel I am a child once more, 
Playing, with face unwashed, about the streets, 
At knuckledown, or top, or alley tor; 
A chubby child, so gleesome in its play, 
Still singing “ Nix my doll!” still singing “ Fake away!” 


The sunny hours of childhood, light as dreams, 
That float on love-’straught maidens’ rosy lids, 
Hours winged with sugar-plums, and golden gleams 
Of cakes and gingerbread for gladsome “ kids.” 
No care, 10 nothing, clouds the smiling day, 
But all is “ Nix my doll !” all, all is “ Fake away !” 


Mysterious exclamations, that express 
That quenchless force of spirit, which can rise 
Through dangers, desolation, dearth, distress, 
And face the gibbet’s self with daring eyes ; 
The more than sage’s calm, that ’midst the bray 
Of crashing worlds serenely “ Fakes away.” 


Lightly ye came upon my infant years 
One night when, mingling with some other raff, 
I had invested at The Fife and Shears, 
Three halfpence on a pint of half-and-half : 
*Twas then | heard you first ; but, from that day, 
It passed not from my soul, that glorious “ Fake away!” 


I grew apace, and with my years there grew 
The love of liberty, the taste refined, 
For catching winged pleasures as they flew, 
Without the toils of an o’erburdened mind. 
The world was one vast pocket, tempting prey : 
My forks were light and fly, and lightly “ Faked away.” 


Freely I lived on love, and gin, and swipes : 
My togs were rigged in very spicy style ; 
No fob could stay my penetrating snjpes ; 
The prince of buzgloaks I, the knowing file ! 
Fawnies, or fogles, tickers, onions gay, 
All were the same to me—at all I “ Faked away.” 


I read of Sheppard, Jack, the marvellous boy, 
The Dubsman’s foe that perished in his pride ; 
And him that erst, in glory and in joy, 
On coal-black Bess o’er Hounslow wont to ride. 
I burned to start on the High Toby lay: 
“ Nix, nix, my pals !” I cried ; “ Nix, nix !” and “ Faked 
away.” 
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Who would not law’s unnatural bonds escape, 
To scour the breezy common uncontrolled ; 
To take the air, with veil of murky crape, 
from recognition and the cold ? 
With joy, almost like pain, your pulses play ; ; 
You whistle “ Nix my doll,” and whistling, “ Fake away.” 
And should some meagre money-getting drudge 
Come riding by, to strike his soul with awe, 
And, if he quits his shiners with a grudge, 
To teach that MIGHT IS RIGHT—primeval law ; 
Noble vocation! High at once and gay ! 
Whe would not “ Nix his doll !” who would not “ Fake 


away !” 


| find I grow Pindaric, and my verse 
Expanding to a biographic sketch ; 
But that I leave some other to rehearse— 
Some sympathetic literary Ketch. 
‘Tis now my hint to chant that witching lay, 
That mystic“ Nix my doll,” that wondrous “ Fake away !” 


All hearts, all voices, own its thrilling power, 
Rapt as were those in old Abdera, when 
Her moon-struck citizens sang, hour on hour, 
“( Cupid, Cupid, prince of gods and men !” 
By day, by night, in every public way, 
Men mutter “ Nix my doll !” men carol “ Fake away !” 


The infant, mumbling sticks of lollypop ; 
The child, careering in its kindred mud ; 
The smart handmaiden, with her pail and mop ; 
The spark curvetting on his bit of blood ; 
The foreign counts who on street-organs play ;— 
All dote on “ Nix my doll,” rejoice in “ Fake away !” 
The butcher whistles as he posts along ; 
The baker’s boy has music in his soul ; 
The dummyhunter chants his favourite song ; 
And cads and cabmen cadences can troll ; 
Peers, prigs, and princesses approve the lay : 
And still "tis “ Nix my doll!” and still ’tis “ Fake away !” 


Time was, all raved of far Kentucky’s son— 
The whirling Derveesh, gyrating Jim Crow— 
And thousands chanted, singing every one, 
That willows green all round their hats did grow : 
That timé is passed, and now, with peerless sway, 
Rales the bright star of him who first bade “ Fake away !” 


Cathedral steeples, pointing to the skies, 
Shake their old sides to the prevailing mirth, 
And bear aloft the strains that daily rise 
_From the full bosom of the joy-struck earth. 
No more cold, penitential hymns they play, 
‘ spire to steeple winks, and chuckles “ Fake away !” 


Hail to the fairest omen man e’er saw, 

Bright harbinger of that still brighter spring, 
all chase the wintry reign of virtue, law, 
Honour, decorum, and that sort of thing ! 

‘hen at its own sweet will mankind shall stray, 


And all be endless bliss, perennial “ Fake away !” 


There are few who have not, within the last few 
months, either asked, or been asked the meaning 
; ‘hat mysterious adjuration, “ Nix my dolly pals, 
ake away !” or who ever got or gave a satisfactory 
“nswer to the inquiry. It has been the inexplicable 
Abracadabra of “the mumping crew,” understood 
a by the illuminati—a worse than Babylonian 
rgd ae to the mass of society. But here we 
pos the philosophy of the phrase expounded, its 
a =e principle laid bare to “the light of com- 
, rts > Nor, if we are to credit the statements 

‘he metaphysical Fireblood, did any of the Gol- 
= a of Pythagoras produce stronger or 
. ** direct effects in the formation of character or 
“rection of conduct. 
*O. LXXXVIIIL—VoL. Vill. 
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vigour upon the respectable banking firm of Nicks, 
Medoll, Palls, Fakaway, & Co., were sure to be 
honoured on all occasions. From them he dates 
that devil-may-carism, that recklessness of the 
world and the world’s law, which is the triumph 
of philosophy, that free fearless spirit which bated 
not one jot of heart or hope in all his critical 
career. This happy feeling of Pecocuranteism 
irradiates all his verses, They have the free re- 
spiration of the breezes of Blackheath and Hamp- 
stead. The only instance where this airy hopeful- 
ness seems to have forsaken him was in contem- 
plating the works of an artisan, who may be said 
to be the great antagonist of Fireblood’s craft, the 
celebrated Chubb. In justice to an amiable man 
and accomplished artist, I give the following sonnet, 
the structure of which the poetical reader will see 
has been feebly imitated by Shelley in his “ Ozy- 


> 


mandias” :— 
I met a cracksman coming down the Strand, 
Who said, “ A huge cathedral, piled of stone, 
Stands in a churchyard, near Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Where keeps St. Paul his sacerdotal throne. 
A street runs by it on the northward. There, 
For cab and "bus, is writ ‘ No Thoroughfare’ : 
The mayor and councilmen do so command ; 
And in that street a shop, with many a box, 
Upon whose sign these fateful words I scanned :— 
* My name is Chubb, that makes the Patent Locks; 
Look on my works, ye burglars, and despair.’ ” 
Here made he pause, like one who sees a blight 
Crush all his hopes, and sighed, with drooping air, 
“Our game is up, my covey, blow me tight !” 


Nothing is more dispiriting than the melancholy 
of a naturally mirthful man, such as Fireblood 
was; and the reader will not be sorry, therefore, 
to turn from the affecting pathos of these lines to 
the following song, which isin the proper Mercurial 
vein :— 

THE FAKER’S NEW TOAST. 
BY NIMMING NED. 


Come, all ye jolly covies, vot faking do admire, 
And pledge them British authors who to our line aspire ; 
Who, if they vere not gemmen born, like us had kicked 
at trade, 
And every von had turned him out a genuine fancy blade, 
And a trump. 


"Tis them’s the boys as knows the vorld, ‘tis them as 
knows mankind, a 

And vould have picked his pocket too, if Fortune (vot is 
blind,) - 

Had not, to spite their genius, stuck them in a false position, 


Vere they can only write about, not execute their mission, 
Like a trump. 


If they goes on as they’ve begun, things soon vill come 
about 

And ve shall be the upper class, and turn the others out ; 

Their laws ve’ll execute ourselves,and raise their heleration ; 


That's tit for tat, for they'd make that the only recreation 
Of a trump. 


But ketch us! Only vait a bit, and ve shall be their 
betters ; 
For vich our varmest thanks is due unto the men of letters, 
Who, good uns all, have showed us up in our own proper 
light, Pee 
And amend ve prigs for glory, and all becos it’s right 
In a trump. 


"Tis ve as sets the fashion now : Jack Sheppard is the go, 


And every word of “ Nix my dolls” the finest ladies 
His draughts of mental | 


know ; s 
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And ven a man his fortin “d make, vy, vot d’ye think ’s THE CONDEMNED CELL. rh 
his vay '— Deep in the purlieus of remote Saint Giles ner 
He does vot ve vere used to do—he 7 agente Bay, A kid forlorn of sorrow and of sin, ' ad 
P- My eyes first opened on a mother’s smiles, crate 
Then fill your glasses, dolly pals, vy should they be ne- First from her lips inhaled our native gin ; this | 
glected, And still to still my infant feeble moans, with 
As does their best to helewate the line as ve’s selected ! She carolled in my ears a gentle lay : trosp 
To them as makes the cracksman’s life the subject of } Methinks even now I hear the thrilling tones, mer f 
their story,— That murmured, “ Nix, my doll pals, fake away” , 
To Ainsvorth, and to Bullvig, and to Reynolds be the} 4, 1aay mother—who my father was “ 
glory, Seite ames t She never told me, for—she never knew— . 
— aati At the suggestion of her country’s jaws, i ‘| 
Sung with the proper accompaniments—the in- T : rp : — ip en morn withdrew, a 
it 7a telligent reader will perceive what I mean—this 2 EROS SRES BAUS, © Cee SS ONS Gare ME, _ 
Aas 1. f : alia 4 Thrown like a weed on life’s rude shore away, very | 
| spirited ballad could not fail of being e ective ; On one consoling thought I tried to fix, ; lh 
ul and should any enterprising composer think of It was, to “ Nix my doll, and fake away !” id fe 
; a l | setting it to music, for sale on the flash circles, The world was all before me, free to choose. throw 
Pike | I have no doubt Mr. Tait will transact with him A noble resolution fired my soul ; ie 
HE: | for the copyright upon the most liberal terms. And from that hour I shook my spirit loose salle 
' ! The following lyric, in the style of Dr. Watts, From the base fetters of the law’s control. a ' 
| inight be introduced with great propriety into the Into the pockets of my fellow-men Wisp 
a: ; oneal vedi My digits all unconsciously would stray ; his ac 
next edition of the well-known popular work, I thought of ld lullab d th 
« Hangi ‘asy; or, The Child’s Handbook etter aauuaeie Ger aa 4 
Hanging made Easy; or, The Child's Handboo Snatched the contents, and deftly “ Faked away!” 
to the Gallows.” The person must be dead to all Oh. thee ce eae 
the domestic affections, to all the best sympathies Me, Che strong joy, the biles beyand compare, 
) ions, symp , Of him who skilfully has faked a cly, 
of our somewhat imperfect nature, who can read] And left his spoil beneath the tender care 
without emotion these lines to Of a fond uncle for a time to lie! 
Fearless he meets the eye of the police, 
MY MOTHER. That watch his nimble movements day by day ; 
Who, when a baby, lank and thin, He heeds not these disturbers of his peace, n 
| called for pap and made a din, But whistles “ Nix, my doll pals, fake away ! 
Lulled me with draughts of i y_- A merry time it was, how swift it flew! 
My mother. The time when I was studying for the bar ; 
When I've been out upon the spree, All branches of conveyancing 1 knew, 
And not come home till two or three, Than all the legal pundits better far. 
Who was it then would wallop me !— And, when the business of the day was o’er, 
My mother. My head in Sal or Susan’s lap I'd lay, 
Who, when she met a heavy swell, A pope ~y —— yt Pye — tag 
Would ease him of his wipe so well, till singing, ~ Nix, my doll pals, fake away .- 
And kiss me not to go and tell ?— Those gentle girls! Susan, so full of sport, 
My mother. A full-blown Hebe! Sal, so lively too; 
Who took me from my infant play, Only her temper, like her nose, was short, 
And taught me how to fake away, And sometimes turned my eyes from black to blue. 
And put me up to the time of day (— Oh, they were beautiful! Their bosoms——no! 
My mother. I dare not all their blushing charms portray. 
Ah, false ones, was it ki se me so ?* 
Who'd watch me sleeping in my chair, age Po Nis prs hy ot gh away !” Sie 
And slily to my fob repair, Bip siete: _ de du Pe 
And leave me not a mopus there ?- That fatal night ' © Hoskins, hadst theu slept, _ 
My mother. I should not have been ruminating here, mey 
Who, as beneath her care I grew, | ~—- we age and buxom widow wept and, 
Taught my young mind a thing or two, B ly Weasaud slivered with a Courvoisier !t Have | 
Sa AI Relay _ ut if a man wi// start, and make a brawl, hy 
Especially the flats to do! haes’s hash aan thy «ap: « V ass 
My mother. _ There's but one course his clamour to allay, buildi: 
_ . You must not mince the matter then at all, 
I'm a d if ever | ee But cut his throat at once and “ Fake away.” sUrrou 
So regular a trump as she: P oat bring 
I owe my virtues all to thee,— lo this high creed have I a martyr been. bat 
My mother! is pro as ! It is time, methinks, to stop. . th 
= am | t eight I quit this sublunary scene, vem 
do hand, my pals, the drink about: Making my exit through the patent drop. effecti 
re! story = my nt gad -_ They'll find me game, as pheasants, at the last. ultims 
umper, boys, and with me s “™ het They give us brandy, then, I have heard them sf: forest 
My mother. I te will they? Psha! ‘twill soon be past wee 
: ‘ l > “WN y ' Cc 
Gladly would I have lingered among these blossom- . zzah, then, “ Nix, my doll pals, fake away and th 
ings of the Kempen muse ; but I fear theirfragrance, . ee ee now t] 
like that of highly-spiced dishes to a squeamish | OW cos —— from the days of Coiling Se perat 
stomach, may be too powerful for the sensitive | cident te rad sao wp on saci > and sy 
reader, who may not have completed the curriculum | Jenny Diver.—_I hehe. will have a kiss to give ™ fulnes 
of his studies in the thieves’ literature. I must, | wine a zest. [Takes MACHEATH ahout the neck, and mab there | 
therefore, draw my selections into a noose - nor | OM pd a a rg = mde open length 
. “ > a . . all ’ Me a at , : s aw one, e v 2 
can i more fitl) close the series than with Fire- decoy ducks ; who can trust them? Beasts. jades, &c. &G lo an « 
bleod’s penultimate lucubrations in + The fashionable name for a carving knife. :, nlante 
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There is something inexpressibly touching in the 
jignified serenity which pervades these lines. So- 
crates himself did not contemplate his * jump from 
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this bank and shoal of time into the life to come,” 


with a calmer eye than does Fireblood. His re- 


trospect of life is tranquil and unclouded as asum- _— 


mer sunset. It has been to him a scene of much 
exquisite enjoyment and intellectual triumph ; his 
exploits in thievery and love fall like dew upon his 
sul, and he dies for the great final principle of 
centilemen cut-throats (that “ Deap MeN TELL No 
Tares,) without the quiver of a muscle, At the 
very foot of the “ scragging post,” he fakes away. 
| had imagined this was the latest record of my 
old fellow-student’s sentiments, and was about to 
throw down the MS. in a fit of pensive sadness, 
when on the back of the poem I observed the fol- 
lowing “* More Last Words,’ with this mark, 
~ Condemned Cell, § past 7, a. Me’ He met with 
his accident at eight. 
THE FAKING BOY. 
Arr—The Minstrel Boy. 
The faking boy to the crap is gone, 
At the nubbling chit you'll find him ; 
The hempen cord they have girded on, 
And his elbows pinned behind him. 
“Smash my glim !” cries the reg lar card, 
“ Though the girl you love betrays you, 
Don't split, but die both game and hard, 
And grateful pals shall praise you !” 


The bolt it fell—a jerk, a strain ! 
The sheriffs fled asunder ; 
The faking boy ne’er spoke again, 
For they pulled his legs from under. 
And there he dangles on the tree, 
That soul of love and bravery ! 
Oh, that such men should victims be 
Of law, and law’s vile knavery ! 
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With this passionate aspiration, I close my selee- 
tions. When such men as Fireblood perish thus, 
who can resist exclaiming, in the words of La- 
mennais, (Liere du Peuple) “* Toutes choses ne sont 
pas en ce monde comme elles devroient étre !”’ 

I might have remained to this hour in ignorance 
of the professional avocations of Mr. John Dal- 
gleish, to whom, as the reader is aware, I was in- 
debted for these disjecta membra poeta, as well as 
of the meaning of the letters which followed his 
name, but for an accidental visit of my young friend, 
Hugh K. Walker, the other forenoon, Happening 
to lift Mr. Dalgleish’s card, which, with a multi- 
tude of others, was littering the mantle-piece of my 
study, he asked me with a voice of some surprise, 
how I came to be possessed of this bit of pasteboard, 
I explained. 

* And you really allowed the fellow to toss off a 
tumbler of punch in your most sweet society,” he 


_ exclaimed, laughing in a manner so violent and 


spasmodic, that I anticipated his winding up his 
guffaw with a fit of apoplexy. 

* Yes,” I replied, “1 did. 
he ?” 

“Why, don’t you know John Dalgleish 7—He 
is—he is—brace your nerves, inv boy!” 

*Psha! out with it at once, who is he?” 

“Why, he is the Hangman; and ‘ F.L.E.’ is, 
I presume, the hieroglyph for * Finisher of the Law, 
Edinburgh.’ ” 

I now remembered where I had seen the gentle- 
man’s face before. The reader may guess where, 
when I state that 1 am—an amateur of execu- 
tions. 


But who the deuce is 


EDINBURGH, 
St. Nicholas’ Eve, 1641, 


A VISIT TO THE MONASTERY OF LA TRAPPE, IN 1839. 
(Coneluded from our March No.) 


Such is the history of the monks of La Trappe | The ponds, likewise, which formerly occasioned so 


du Perche. Since their return from Switzerland, 
they have been permitted to exist unmolested ; 
ani, availing themselves of this privilege, they 
wave not been unmindful to improve the occasion 
by assiduously working at the restoration of their 
vuildings, and in subduing the stubborn soil which 
surrounds them, Much, however, still remains to 
‘ning back the monastery to its former beauty ; 
but the fraternity, consisting now of about sixty- 


hve members, are too poor to proceed rapidly in | 
*ffecting the designs, which will, doubtlessly, be | 


ultimately accomplished, A great portion of the 


f ; . ; a 
‘Orest immediately surrounding the building has | 


been cleared, by the industry of the brotherhood ; | 


and the soil, which is here naturally sterile, presents 
how the appearance of a well managed farm. The 
peration of tilling is accomplished by spade labour ; 


rey surely nothing can equal the beauty and care- 
Uiness 


there presents, 


te ° P 
“” 4n vuthouse, belonging to the establishment, and 
‘4nted on each side with a neat quick-set hedge. 


many malarious diseases in this locality, have been 
drained ; and their sites are now covered with rich 
pasturage. The orchards boast the choicest fruit- 
trees. Even the surrounding woods manifest not 
only the industry but the good taste of the inhabi- 
tants of the valley. Long vistas, terminating or 
concentrating in spherical glades, afford picturesque 
and refreshing walks to the stranger, who may be 
visiting the monastery, and to whom the many 
names of females, such as Clarissa, Victorine, &c., 
carved here and there upon the trees, may furnish 
subjects for surmise. 

These woods were the favourite resort of the 
renowned funereal orator, Bossuet, from whom a 
small circular glade is still called “ Bossuet’s Walk.” 


The famous Due de Saint Simon, likewise, who 


which the long furrowed level here and | 
A short road, about half a mile in | 
fT ‘ 

*ngth, has also been cut from the monastery gate | 


made frequent visits to the monastery, James II. 


of England, and his anti-type Charles X. of France, 
availed themselves of the delightful seclusion which 
the leafy avenues of the forest affords, during their 
temporary sojourn amongst the brotherhood, 

The area, enclosed by the monastery walla, forms 
a perfect square, and is entered beneath a great 
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gate, over which is placed an image of the Virgin, | 
with an inscription beneath, Refugia Peccatorum, | 


(a refuge for sins;) and also on the architrave of 
the gate is the inscription, Domus Dei: beati qui 
habitant in ed (The house of God : happy are they 
who dwell in it.) The hotellerie, where visiters 
are lodged, forms the right-hand side of the outer 
court-yard on entering ; and on this side there is 
also a small chapel for the use of females, who may 
desire to attend mass, but who are on no account 
allowed to pass beyond the inner gates of the 
monastery. On the left side are the hospital, the 
kitchen to the visiters’ refectory, the bookbinding 
and weaving rooms, and many other workshops 
belonging to the fraternity. Within the inner 
gates are stables and granaries, situated in a kind 
of farm-yard, beyond which, at the extremity of a 
large garden, are the mansion, the church, and a 
water-mill, fitted up with superior machinery to 
prepare the flour of the establishment. The church, 
the spire of which forms a picturesque object from 
every part of the valley, attracts admiration by 
the simplicity and novelty of its architecture. It 
resembles, as near as possible, the old church, and 
shows, in the form of its roof, the resemblance of a 
ship’s hull reversed, to commemorate the circum- 
stance which occasioned the erection of the original 
structure. The interior is lighted by arched win- 
dows, placed near the ceiling, and is divided by a 
kind of screen into two parts, which are respectively 
occupied, during the hours of service, by the two 
classes of brothers,—the fréres de cheur occupying 
the division which contains the great altar, and the 
Freres convers the other hindermost division. The 
interior is destitute of ornament, save a figure of 
the Virgin in a niche behind the high altar, and 
three large rosettes, which are placed in a line 
along the middle of the ceiling. Besides the grand 
altar in the choir, there are two smaller altars in 
the division, which is set apart for the fréres conrers. 
There are also four small chapels annexed to the 


church, where masses are daily said by each of the | 


brothers, who has been ordained asa priest. Gold, 
silver (except for the sacred vessels,) marble, and 
silk, are prohibited by the rules ; but the vestments 
of the priests, and the drapery used in performing 
the necessary rites, are made of wool or cotton, 
trimmed sparingly with silk galloon. The rule also 
forbids the use of an organ, or any other kind of 


instrumental music; so that the soul-stealing | 


strains, which are generally a feature in the service 
of the Romish church, and the deep-drawn notes 


with which the pealing organ adds a solemnity to | 
the various ceremonies, are never heard beneath the | 


roof of the humble chapel of La Trappe. The 
recitation of the prayers, however, cannot but be 
in some degree imposing, as the gruff voices of the 
monks are, in every respect, suited to this perform- 
ance; but in singing their daily laudations, or 
canticles, the melody of the choir is illustrative of 
all that can be conjured up to interpret the word 
discord, and in nowise betokens the otherwise 
general harmony in which the brotherhood exists. 
The far-famed hymn to the Virgin, commencing 
Salee Regina, &c., which is sung every evening by 


the whole body of the community, although a com- | 


position of great beauty, is nevertheless so mutilated 
by the reverend choristers, that he who hears it f,, 
the first time at La Trappe will not be inclined ¢, 
form any very favourable opinion of the composer’, 
ability. If alternate cadences of screech and grow} 
are preferable to the— 
softly sweet in Lydian measure— 
the choir of La Trappe stands unrivalled as , 
college of melodists ; but to those who have po 
this refinement, but prefer— 

The note, with many a winding bout, 

In linked sweetness long drawn out,— 
the Trappist band will be found inefficient 4, 
administer to their faculty of tune. 

The mansion, raised from the debris of the for. 
mer building, has not anything of that peculiar 
sombreness, or character of arciitecture, which 
renders a locality interesting to the antiquary, 
The exterior, when viewed from the entrance, 
presents the appearance of a respectable farm. 
house ; and furnishes a very incorrect idea of the 
size and arrangement of the interior. Upon the 
walls of the corridors, and of the apartments, are 
inscribed passages of scripture, from the Latin texts 
applicable to the peculiar tenets of the establish- 
ment. Formerly each brother had his separate 
cell for sleeping ; but since the return from Swit- 
zerland, a large dormitory has been constructed, 
wherein all the members of the fraternity repose 
at night. The arrangement for sleeping consists 
of a wooden gallery, occupying nearly the whole 
| area of the apartment, so as to leave only a small 
passage for the admission of light, and the con- 
venience of passing to and fro. This gallery is 
partitioned into a number of small avenues ; each 
containing a truckle bed with a straw mattrass, 
‘and furnished with a small black crucifix with 
‘leaden figure of our Saviour ; an engraving from 
Raphael’s picture of the Virgin and Child; ands 








short prayer in French, pasted on the partition at 
| the side of the bed. Each compartment is distin- 
guished by the name of its occupier placed over 
the entrance; and is furnished with a curtain, 
| which is looped up throughout the day, in order 
that the chamber may be freely aired, and scrupt- 
lously lowered every evening when retiring 
rest. The only words which are at any time per 
mitted to be uttered in the dormitory, are those of 
the penitential psalm called “ The Miserere,” which 
is recited every Friday morning by all “ the rel 
gious,” standing at the entrances of their respee 
tive sleeping compartments, with their shoulder 


_bare, and repeating, after the abbot—who, on 
occasions, acts as fugleman—in mournful recité 
tive, accompanied by the necessary flagellation, 
which each is enforced to administer to hi 
with a small whip formed of three knotted thongs 
of whipeord. The hoteli¢r, Pére Basile, from whow 
information the several regulations and particular 
mentioned in this memoir are chiefly den 
assured us, that it would be deemed a most heinoss 
sin of omission in the penitent not to strike 
the whip when the abbot strikes ; and as serious? 
sin of commission, not to administer the blow 
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The refectory, where the community assemble | 


to repast, is & spacious apartment, containing por- 
traits of several of the abbots ; and, also, & por- 
trait of James IT. of England, representing this 
monarch, in company with his almoner the Mar- 
chal de Bellefont, and the Duke of Berwick, at the 
table of the superior. Around the walls are inscribed 
appropriate passages of scripture, relating to frugal- 


ity indiet, and general temperance in living; with, | 


here and there, the well-known embellishment of 
, skull and cross-bones, painted in rough fresco. 
The tables are arranged along three sides of the 
apartment ; and at the upper end, backed by a 
large crucifix, is a kind of dais, with a cross-bench 
vt apart for the abbot and priors. The places at 
table are assigned to the religious according to the 
riority of their admission into the fraternity ; and 

are distinguished by a small label of wood, bearing 
the name of their respective occupiers ; and are 
furnished with a wooden platter, a wooden spoon, 
a pewter tankard, a small coarse napkin, and a 
wooden salt-cellar. Twelve ounces only of bread 
are allowed as the daily portion of each individual ; 
of which, eight ounces are generally eaten at din- 
ner, and the remaining four ounces reserved for 
supper. Eggs and butter, as well as fish and meat, 
are never seen at the tables of the religious: nor 
is seasoning of any kind, except a little salt, per- 
mitted in cooking or consuming the dish prepared 
forthe repast. The only beverage allowed is spring 
water: milk sometimes is served ; but it then sup- 
plies the place of vegetables, or cheese. The din- 
ner, which is served at half-two o’clock in the 
afternoon, consists, generally, of a dish of boiled 
vegetables, and some apples or pears for dessert. 
The supper is served at six o’clock in the evening, 
and consists, always, of salad, or cold boiled vege- 
tables. During Lent, and the season of Advent, 
and also on Friday, one meal only in the day is 
served ; and that even more frugally than at other 
times. No member is allowed to seat himself at 
the table, unless he have first offered up a prayer 
in the church, washed his hands, and exchanged 
his working dress for the proper habit of the 
sciety. To sit at the table with the head un- 
covered ; to rest even a finger upon the table ; to 
manifest any signs of relish for the food which is 
provided ; or to pick the teeth, is deemed a gross 
fault, and visited with its appropriate penalty. 
During the meal, one of the religious, stationed in 
4 reading-desk, reads the lecture for the day ; and, 
at intervals, a signal is made by the abbot with a 
little bell, when the reader is immediately silent, 
and the brothers cease from repasting, and instan- 
taneously become motionless, with their hands 
clasped and eyes abased, until another signal au- 
thorizes them to resume their meal. To these in- 
‘erruptions, which are very frequent, the religious 
“Tupulously attend; deeming it reasonable and 
Hecessary thus to be reminded of their ruling 
oe “Eat to live, rather than live to eat.” 
trangers are sometimes permitted to dine or sup 
in the refectory ; but it is only on particular 
a that this privilege can, consistently with 
rules, be accorded. The chapter is a spacious 


*partment adorned with portraits of several abbots, ' 


| death of the deceased. 





and furnished with benches for the convenience of 
the fraternity, who assemble here every morning 
to review the conduct of each member ; and, also, 
to transact the business of the establishment. The 
places of the respective members are apportioned 
by small elbows resembling the divisions of cathe- 
dral stalls ; and beneath the seat, the few religious 
books and papers belonging to each member, are 
deposited. There is a small library belonging to 
the community, containing manuscripts and re- 
cords relating to the affairs of the institution. 

The cloisters, running round a small garden of 
respectable culture, form an agreeable promenade ; 
of which, however, the brothers are not allowed to 
avail themselves, but are permitted to use them as 
a retirement only for private reflection, during the 
intervals which occur betw een the hours of prayer 
or labour. 

But the most interesting feature of this establish- 
ment is the burial ground; which, if it be less pic- 
turesque than the far-famed Parisian cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, or the grave-yards generally of 
France, presents a simplicity in strict accordance 
with all the arrangements of La Trappe, and can- 
not fail to awaken somewhat of the poetry of soul, 
and claim “ the passing tribute of a sigh,” when 
the stranger is wandering amongst the frail me- 
morials which in humble array it exhibits, to mark 
the lowly resting places of the departed brothers. 
Here is no towering cenotaph or gaudy mausoleum, 
displaying its neatly chiselled hexameter or gilded 
verse of sorrow; the only structure which appears 
is a small chapel, erected over the tomb of the cele- 
brated reformer of La Trappe, the Abbé Rance, 
upon the facade of which are the lines,— 


Rancé fit refleurir la régle dans ces lieux : 
Ses cendres sont ici, son dme est en cieux.* 


The graves are ranged side by side, and are seve- 
rally distinguished by a low grass mound, at the 
head of which is placed a small black cross, bear- 
ing the monastic name, and dates of the birth and 
The words “ Tubam expect- 
ant”’ (they await the last trump) painted on the 
wall near which the graves are situated, supply the 
place of grave-stone eulogy, and are the general 
epitaph for the brothers who are “ gone before ;” 
over the entrance-gate of the cemetery appears like- 
wise the consolatory assurance, “ Seminatur in cor- 
ruptione, surget in incorruptione.” (It is sown in 
corruption, it will rise in incorruption,—2 Cor. 
chap. xiv.) A grave half dug is always pre- 
pared for the reception of the next deceased; and 
it is not unusual for some one or other of the 
fraternity, but by no means customary, or in 
pursuance of a regulation, as is asserted, to re- 
pair to this destined receptacle for mortality, and 
indulge the fond musings which the surrounding 
scene inspires. The last sad rites which attend the 
dead Trappist to his tomb, are in strict keeping 
with the regulations of his life. The frock in which 
he dies, with the cowl drawn back so as to bare 





* The monument of this abbot, with his figure carved 
in a recumbent posture, was destroyed in the 
despoliation which the monastery suffered during the 
French revolution of the cightecuth century, 
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the face, forms his only shroud and coffin; he is 
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in friendship ; laid in his narrow bed ty sleep the 
long sleep,” with joyful canticles; and left to his 
repose without one sorrowing tear or the gentliest 
breathed sigh for his return. 
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Chateaubriand in his “ Genié du Christianisme,” 
with all the flowery enthusiasm of language which 
characterizes his always pleasing productions. 
This distinguished writer has also, upon more than 
Hh one occasion, held up the disregard which the 

‘Trappist entertains of death, as a singular example 
of philosophy worthy of imitation. But the nation 
and religion to which he belongs are generally the 
leading illustrations of his discourses, and are sel- 


tee 


s 


tiality which excludes the introduction of other 
examples, 
templating death is not so adinirable as this writer, 
or any other person, would induce us to believe. 
It is true the recluse does not fear death, but on 
the contrary desires it; vet this desire will be found, 
when analyzed, to spring from a morbid unholy 
selfishness; and the ademption of fear which it 
produces, and which is so bragygartly adduced as 
philosophical, to be a natural consequent of its in- 
dulgence ; and, therefore, of the same nature with 
the originating cause. Considering himself as a 
creature born only to indulge the belief of an im- 
mortality, to manifest signs of that belief, and to 
enjoy nereafter the subject of his belief as the re- 
ward of his manifestation; earth is to him but a 
prison wherein he is condemned to pine, until death 
as the welcome angel leads him out from bondage. 
But is not this denying the ends for which he has 
been placed in a temporary existence of mortality é 


ee 








Does not this bemoaning a terrestrial sojourn, ob- 
liquely impugn the great wisdom and benevolence, 
Which manifest the production and preservation of 
life ? 
more than the secluded brother without the world: 
but there is this difference : the one desires life, Vet 
is content to die: the other is discontented to live, 
and, therefore, desires death: this, having hid his 
talent in the earth, relies solely upon the manifes- 
tation of his faith, in cloying repetitions, as the title 
tou a future beatitude; that, improves the little 
span of his existence, by employing the abilities 
with which he has not vifted: 
knowing that as life is the appointed end in the 
creation of humanity, the proper employinent of 


The good man in the world fears death no 


useless! y heen 


signs of the Great Giver of life: and, manifesting 
his faith in his works, he awaits death as an acci- 
dent of his condition, bringing with it not only the 
cessation of his labours, but a sure reward for the 
“work which was given him to do.” 

It remains now to deseribe concisely some of the 
peculiar habitudes which characterize the recluses 
of La Trappe. 
sub-prior. The most servile deference is paid by 
the community to their superior, who alone assigns 
to each member his respective occupation, from 


Which the individual is liable to be removed at 





borne in the arms of those with whom he has lived | 


The funeral of a | 
Trappist has been rapturously apostrophised by | 


dom adduced by him unaccompanied by a par- | 


The conduct of the Trappist in con- | 


his talent during life isa co-operation with the de- | 


The government of the institution 
resides solely inthe abbot, assisted by a prior and | 
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discretion. He alone also regulates the gy), 
administration of the monastery ; and, according 
to the established rule, such administration , 
changed every vear, a short time before the Feast 
of the Purification, when its officers resign thei, 
respective appointments to the disposition of th. 
-abbot, who may likewise at any time remove and 
replace. Without the permission of his superioy. 
-no member can place himself under a particular pe- 
nance, or inflict any severer rigouressness than tho: 
which the rule of his order, or the will of his eh), ¢ 
imposes. Written communications, to or fro, 
friends in the world, must in all cases he perused 
by the abbot, previously to their reception or trans. 
mission by the religious. 
| The members of this community are separeted 
into two classes, distinguished by the appellations 
'of fréres de chour, (brothers of the choir.) and 
| fre res COnTErS, (converted brothers.) The frér de 
| cheur—so called from the division of the church 
|in which they are stationed during the religious 
services, and from their being specially appointed 
to chant the religious offices of the day—are gener- 
ally men who have received an education in the 
world superior to that of their humble brothers; 
vet in every other respect, such as diet and labour, 
they are on a level with the other members of the 
community. The fréres conrers are such as have 
moved in a more humble class of life, and have 
received a less degree of education than those of 
the choir. They are more especially the workmen 
and artificers of the community ; vet thev have 
their appointed hours for devotion, and are, in 
every other respect, upon a perfect equality with 
their brothers of superior education. ‘The distine- 
tion of superiorand inferior, although really existing 
hetween the two classes of brothers, is nevertheless 
only noticed in the religious services, and in the 
colour of their costume. The dress of the freres 
de chrur consists of a long gown of coarse white 
cloth, bound round the waist with a leathern girdle. 
Over this gown they place, when Jabouring in the 
fields, or occupied at any manual employment, 4 
black scapulary, which is scrupulously removed 
hefore sitting down to meals or attending the relli- 
gious services, when both this and the gown are 
exchanged for a kind of long flowing tunic. The 
freres conrers are habited in a brown dress, heneath 
which is worn a cope of the same colour, but ar 
never permitted to use the black seapulary or head- 
Both classes of the fraternity wear next t0 
the skin a shirt of coarse serge, which so far from 
being a garb ef penitence, as may at first be sup- 
posed, is a special preservative of health, against 
the transitions from heat and cold to which the 
religious are exposed by the successive alternations 
of labour and prayer, that make up the days and 
| nights of their existence, 
Besides these two classes of professed religiows, 
' there are at La Trappe freres familiers, (brothers 
of the family,) aspirants and novices. 
The fréres familiers are such as are not bound 
| by vows or any religious profession, but who engaze 
themselves in the service of the monastery: be 
coming as it were members of the family. They do 
not adopt the relizious habit, nor are they in apy 
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' 


wav under the discipline of the order, being free to | dows, and gradually stealing over the pale visages 


remain or depart at pleasure. 

The aspirant is one who, desiring to enter the 
community, submits to a period of probation, by 
attending the religious exercises, and conforming 
tothe regulations of the establishment. During 
this time, he is lodged as a visiter in the hotellerie, 
and attends regularly the services and ceremonies 
of the religious. When the period of his probation 
is expired, he appears, some morning after matins, 
inthe chapter of the fraternity, assembled to receive 
him, and prostrates himself upon the ground before 
the superior, who demands ‘ Quid petis ?” (what 
seek you’) to which the suppliant responds, 
« Misericordiam Det et restram,” (God's mercy 
and yours. ) After this reception, he assumes the 
habit of a noviciate, and continues in a further 
state of probation for one year ; during which 
period he is instructed in the several rules of the 
order, and disciplined in the various religious ex- 
ercises of the establishment. At the expiration of 
every three months, he solemnly renews his petition 
to be admitted before the brothers assembled in full 
chapter. Upon each of these occasions, and espe- 
cially the last, he is warned by the superior of the 
rigorous change to which he is about to submit, 
and earnestly entreated to review his determination, 
whilst he can yet conscientiously decline a profes- 
sion which, if once avowed, is irrevocable. Thus 
it appears that the Trappists cannot be charged 
with the gross iniquity of inveigling proselytes into 
their order ; they do not seek an addition to their 
fraternity ; but, on the contrary, must be sought 
hy the individual aspiring to their fellowship, 
which cannot be granted without a due preparation. 
No rash oath is wrung from the aspirant, ina 
moment of religious enthusiasm or sorrowful de- 
spair, but ample time is accorded to reflect upon 
the condition which he desires to exchange, to 
inquire into the rigours of the order into which he 
is anxious to enter: to ponder between the delights 
of social society ere he renounce the world, wherein 

as an unguided man 

He has walked up and down, to find his weariness, 


. 4 . . 
for the less inksome, yet morbid existence of the 


cloister, 
rhe business of the day commences amongst the 
Trappists about one o’clock, a.m., at which hour 


the bell for matins is sounded, and the whole fra- | 
tawnite «° ‘ 
‘ernity rise from their beds and proceed at once, | 


and white robes of the brothers; each a feature in 
the scene, which is too solemn to be romantic, and 
not of sufficient rationality to inspire religion. 
The service of the morning is followed by an 
interval set apart for the celebration of particular 


_nasses at the several altars belonging to the church, 


and for various other religious exercises, which are 
generally concluded by half five o'clock, when 
the whole community assemble in the chapter. 
Here a religious lecture is read, and some instrue- 


/ tion or exhortation relating to monastic discipline 








| 


(the Operation of the toilet being only the work of | 
sweat of the brow, to procure the sustenance of 
life, is a leading rule in the order of St Benedict 


, moment,) in due order, to the church, where 
ey are employed in reciting or chanting the office 


of the day until four o’clock. This nocturnal ser- | 


vice, however, varies according to the solemnities 
and distinctions of particular days, and not unfre- 
quently commences at midnight. 
Few scenes are more Lnposing or heart-stealing, 
yet lese easily to be described than the matins at 
La Trappe. 
Church bell booming upon the dark stillness of the 
Py teenene,, valley, and echoed in swelling cadences 
tative 9 Wel breeze; the hoarse mournful reci- 
‘ve of the monks, arranged on each side of the 


c} ATmed © . ° 
“pels the daybreak peering through the win- 


Phe deep-toned summons of the | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 





is rehearsed. At this meeting also every indivi- 
dual is allowed to speak, but only to accuse him- 
self or his brother of some fault which he has ecom- 
mitted since the holding of an anterior chapter. 
To have wiped the sweat from the brow, rested 


| against a wall, leaned with the elbows upon the 


knees, wished for a change of weather or of health, 
are each considered a heinous peceancy, of which, 
as well as of any other grosser delinquency, the 
individual who remembers himself to have been 
guilty, standing in the midst of his brothers, openly 
proclaims his transgression. This self-accusation 
finished, the delinquent prostrates himself abjectly 
before the superior who prescribes the condign 
penance for his offence, or at once absolves him 
from its imputability. If the self-accuser have 
omitted any circumstance in his confession, he who 
may have witnessed the unnoticed dereliction rises 
and accuses his brother; who is not permitted to 
excuse himself, either by oral reply or significant 
gesticulation, whether he be innocent or not ; and 
if the accused should, in any way, manifest a 
denial of the accusation, the whole assembly instan- 
taneously prostrate themselves upon the ground, 
to repair, by a general humiliation, the pride of 
him who could not submit to be accused or thought 
cuilty of transgression. At this daily meeting also, 
if the superior have received intelligence of the 
death of any relative of a religious, he announces 
the calamity to the chapter, w ithout referring to 
the names of the parties, but by simply saying— 
“Let us pray for the re pose of the soul of the 
father, &c. &c., of one of our religious.” The 
business of the chapter is generally concluded at 
seven o’clock : and at half eight grand mass 
is performed, and continues until nine o’clock, at 
which the labour, properly so called, of the day is 
commenced, 

Idleness is a word not to be found in the nomen- 
clature of the Trappist. To work, and by the 


to which he belongs. Accordingly, at La Trappe, 
the hours which are not set apart for nightly slum- 
ber or the offices of devotion are passed in various 
labours for the benefit of the community, and to 
furnish the few necessaries of the establishment. 
Devotion and labour are the chief ends of existence 
at La Trappe; and the natural slumbers of the 
night, which conclude the labours of to-day, are 
considered as necessary only to recruit physical 
strength for the labours of the coming morrow. 
When the grand mass for the day is ended, every 
individual save the abbot, priors, and the cellerier 
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and hételier, for the time being, repairs to the 
place where the habits and utensils of work are 
deposited to put on the appropriate labouring dress, 
consisting of a white frock, with a black scapulary 
for the freres de chaur, and a brown cope for the 

reres convers. Here, likewise, the prior assigns to 
each the particular kind of labour which he is to 
perform during the day, and distributes the neces- 
sary implements. The brothers then set forth to 
their respective places of labour, in formal proces- 
sion, headed by a superintendant, who, when they 
arrive at their destination, gives whatever direc- 
tions may be necessary for the prosecution of their 
labours, which it is forbidden to commence until a 


' 








proper signal to that effect has been given. If, | 


during the work, a brother, by any casualty, in- 
jure himself, or damage the instrument with which 
he may be employed, he repairs immediately to the 
superintendant, and placing himself upon his knees, 
explains, by proper gesticulation, the accident which 
has befallen him ; and for which afterwards a suit- 
able penance is awarded to him. It appears some- 
what hard, nay absurd, that an individual should 
submit to be punished for an accident, in which 
possibly he was entirely passive ; but the rules of 
the order suppose that every such casualty is more 
or less the result of neglect or inattention, and is 
not to be considered so much an injury to the indi- 
vidual as to the community at large of which he 
is a member. 


The fréres de chvur leave their labour at stated | 


intervals in order to repair to the church for the 
performance of the religious service, which they 





are specially deputed to discharge. But the fréres 
convers, or others, who do not take any part in | 


administering the duties of religion, repeat their 
prayers, or whatever may be considered necessary, 
upon the spot where they are engaged ; and, for 


| 


this purpose, are frequently interrupted in their | 


labour by a well-known signal from the super- 
intendant. In returning froin the place of labour 
the same formal procession is observed as in 
proceeding thither. The labourers then deposit 
the various implements which they have used in 
their appointed places, and, having exchanged 


is but scarcely discernible by the light of a jj. 
tary lamp, suspended from the roof of the build. 
ing. With the last echoing notes of the hymn, 
the great bell is sounded in three times thr 
solemn tones, and the whole assembly are rever. 
ently bowed down, with their faces altar-wix. 
whilst the most perfect silence pervades the inte. 
rior of the chapel. After continuing thus about 
five minutes, a signal is given by the abbot, wit) 
his hammer, when the bell is tolled in rapid and 
violent oscillations. The assembly then rise, and, 
after the superior has repeated the parting prayer 
of the evening, repair, in their respective order, ty 
the chapter. There, at a signal from the abbot, 
all the religious, as if struck by lightning, fa)! 
prostrate, with their cowls drawn over their heads; 
and in this attitude, without the slightest move. 
ment, each repeats to himself the penitential psalm 
called “ The Miserere.’ At a second signal, the 
members suddenly and simultaneously rise, as if 
roused to their resurrection by the last trump. 
This performance concludes the services and labours 
of the day. The abbot then proceeds to the door 
of the church, and stations himself beside the 
benetier, from which he gives to each member, as 
he passes, with a profound reverence to the dor- 
mitory, one or two drops of the holy water. 

Arrived in the dormitory, each places himself 
upon his knees at the entrance of the little alcove, 
which contains his humble bed, until a signal is 
given by the abbot, when the religious rises, 
and, having unlooped the curtain which depends 
at the entrance of his compartment, ungirds his 
waist, and lays himself down to the repose of 
sleep. 

Such is the daily routine of a Trappist’s life, 
varied, of course, on particular days, and at the 
seasons which the founders of his religious faith 
have appointed to be observed with appropriate 


forms. 


Once in every year, also, every member of the 
order is enforced, by a special regulation of the 
establishment, to seek what is called “the annual 


| retreat.’ This is a retirement from his brothers 


their working apparel for the proper monastic | 


dress, and laved their hands, repair to the church, 
whence, after a short prayer, they proceed, in due 


short time is allowed for reflection in the cloisters, 
and reading religious books: at the expiration of 
Which period, the brothers proceed again proces- 
sionally to labour; at which they continue until 
the time appointed for supper. Those who are 
engaged at work are not always expected to attend 
the vespers, which are recited at half-past four 
o'clock ; but at the Compline, or evening service, 
Which terminates the general devotion of the day, 
the whole fraternity, and even visiters, who may 
be residing in the monastery, are expected to be 
present. The far-famed “ Salre Regina,” of which 
so much is partially spoken by the enthusiasts of 
the Romish Church, is sung, ‘at the conclusion of 
the evening service, by all the religious, assembled 
in the great choir of the chapel, and standing with 
their faces towards the image of the Virgin, which 


for a period of ten days, during which he devotes 
himself to spiritual reflection and the study of the 
scriptures, or other religious works. The great 


ae ° . 
aii of the recluse, when performing this regula- 
order, to dine in the refectory. After dinner, a ' 





tion, is to appear even more abstracted from the 
world than at the other seasons of his retired 
existence ; and to manifest, by severe abstinence 
and the closest bodily imprisonment, his disregard 
even of his one small enjoyment on earth—the 
fellowship of his brother monks. 

The religious processions, which are necessary 
to be performed in the service of the Romish 
Church, are here divested of all the pomp and cit- 
cumstance which distinguish them in the cathed- 
ral, and amongst the secular clergy. Upon the 
several fete-days, the appropriate processions take 
place in the little cloisters of the monastery ; and 
the banners or draperies, necessary to be used, are 
made of cotton or worsted only, without any cael 
bellishment of gold, silver, or silk. ; 

But the most interesting, and, at the same time, 
peculiar ceremony, which has place amongst the 
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fraternity of La Trappe, is the “ Mandatum,” * 
er Washing the Feet. This takes place every 
Saturday evening, previously to the Compline, or 
evening service. Two religious are appointed, in 
turn, to perform this ceremony, at which strangers 
are permitted to be present, and, if they desire it, 
to assist. One of the religious appointed com- 
mences, by laving with his hand the feet of the 
abbot, or first superior present, and passes succes- 
sively to each of the fraternity, who are seated 
round the chamber; whilst the other religious fol- 
lows, and effects the operation of wiping and dry- 
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ever it is necessary ; but the bare desire of the 


invalid is never to be gratified: it is only when 
these luxuries are indispensable to save life that 
they are permitted to be used. The strictest sur- 
veillance is kept by the tnjirmier, or individual 
appointed to superintend the sick, lest they should 
yield to any unnecessary laxity of discipline, for 
which sickness is considered in nowise an extenu- 
ation. It is the duty also of the infirmier to 


observe the behaviour of an individual, when the 





ing, with a large towel depending from his waist. | 


During the ceremony, which lasts about a quarter 
of an hour, the assembly chant the particular 
passages from the evangelists, relating to the me- 


disciples. The whole performance is one, perhaps, 
amongst the few, which is calculated to affect the 
stranger. The lesson of humiliation which it 
exhibits, is less connected with the grossly debased 
servility which characterises the general deport- 


pists, but is rendered impressive from its associa- 
tion with the exemplary humility and earthly 
career of Him, whose touching condescension is the 
precedent for its institution. 

Amongst the many erroneous notions respecting 
the habitudes of the Trappist, those, perhaps, are 
not the least which relate to their treatment and 


necessary medicines are administered ; and if such 
an one manifest any signs of repugnance, to accuse 
him as a transgressor at the chapter. It is his 
mournful office, likewise, when sickness has been 


triumphant, and death approaches, to strew the 
‘couch of his dying friend with ashes; whilst the 
morable incident of Christ washing the feet of his | 


whole fraternity stand round the expiring brother, 
and speed, with due dirges, the fleeting spirit to its 
home. 

Such are the details which, from personal obser- 
vation, have been corrected or gleaned relative to 


the community of Trappists. Many particulars, 
ment and other religious ceremonies of the Trap-_ 


which are not of any interest to the stranger, have, 


_of course, been purposely omitted ; and, whenever 


it has been deemed necessary, some short explana- 


tion of the apparently ridiculous forms referred to 
/has been furnished. It is a difheult conquest to 
triumph over prejudice, or, at any rate, to accord 
a due value of good opinion to that which is con- 


consideration of their invalids. It is asserted that | 


they disregard all kinds of sickness, and are care- 
less to preserve the life of the brother, who may be 
sinking under the attacks of disease. Neither 
health nor life is, it is true, desired by the Trappist, 
but, on the contrary, the desire of death is his 
ruling passion ; yet, whilst the former can, in any 
way, be preserved or prolonged, the accomplishment 
of the latter is never, however welcome, hastened 


temned ; and, therefore, by those who, with 
some reason, despise whatever claims affinity with 
Romanism, any meed of praise accorded to such an 
institution as La Trappe may at first be suspected. 
Institutions of this nature are justly to be depre- 
cated, in this or any other country, where true 
religion is established and promulgated, as nurseries 
tending not only to foster error and encourage 


sloth, under the garb of sanctity, but also to ener- 


by wilful neglect, or otherwise. The fraternity | 


nuWw receives medical advice from one of the most 


famous physicians in France, the Pére Robert, | 


formerly Mr. Debreyne,t under whose direction the | 


pharmacy of La Trappe administers relief, not only 
to the sick brothers of the monastery, but also to 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country far and 
hear. Sickness and disease are not considered by 
the Trappist positive evils, but merely negative 
casualties, which prevent him from contributing 
his share of labour for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Even when suffering under these inflictions, 
he scrupulously performs the religious exercises of 
the day, and partakes of the usual simple diet, to 
Which the rules of his order restrict him. Meat, 
however, is allowed to the sick brother in certain 


vate the intellect, and to debase the mind from the 
nobler designs for which it has been created. But 
in countries where the infatuated doctrines of the 
Romish church are prevalent, institutions of this 
nature may, perhaps, be justified in the words of 
Napoleon, when discussing the propriety of suffer- 
ing La Trappe to exist—* That it is necessary there 
should be an asylum for great sinners, and a refuge 
for religious enthusiasts.” Nor, whatever our 


_ judgment, should we in charity impute insincerity of 


cases, and also honey, sugar, or other sweets, when- | 


* Mandatum, a command; so called from the com- 
mand of our Saviour, which is implied in 14th chapter 
of John, 14th and 15th verses :—* If I, then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye ought also to 
Wash one another’s feet. For I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have done to you.” 

+ This physician has lately published a work of great 


Originality and erudition on MaterialismSthe souls of 


Beasts, Phrenology, Suicide, Duelling, and Animal Mag- 


netisin. The title of the work is “ Pensées d’un Croyant 


Catholique.” 1 vol, 8vo., Poussielgne-Rusand ; Paris. 





motive to those from whom we differ, when we see 
an adherence to their tenets is characterized by a 
consistency of action ; and surely no one, be he the 
most stanch champion of religion “ pure and 
undefiled,” that has familiarised himself with the 
community of La Trappe, but must own that the 
profession of its members is fully illustrated by 
their practice. Setting aside, however, the religious 
creed upon which this institution is founded, the 
orderof La Trappe claims pre-eminently all that may 
be yielded or assumed in relation to monastic polity. 
The curse of christendom, during the middle ages, 
was the intrigue of busy meddling monks: the 
reduction of a kingdom, the dethronement of a 
monarch, or the removal of a powerful vassal, fur- 
nished topics of discussion in the chapters of the 
monastery ; and the rich spoil reaped by the 
enterprise, furnished forth the banquets of the 
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refectory, or swelled the people-awing pageant of | with whom he may contrive the gratification of }ijs 
* : | . . 
ambition. 


superstition. Such proceedings have characterized, 
and ever will characterize, establishments, where 
the monks, without abjuring entirely the world, 
embrace a mode of existence, which divides their 
life and its actions between the cloister and society. 
The humiliating deference, and debased servility, 
which they are accustomed to receive from those to 
whom they may be called to adininister consolation 


or advice, are too grateful an offering to the love of | 
‘old age of sorrowing amendment; if the lives 


power, and the desire of rule naturally implanted, 
more or less, in the heart of man. The bustle of the 
world, then, for atime, banishes whatever resolutions 


have been formed in the seclusion of the cloister ; | 


and thus alternating their mode of existence, they 
live neither as good citizens, nor, in accordance 
with their vows, as strictly religious.* But no 
such evils or abhorrent practices can possibly have 
place in a community, whose bond of existence Is 
a vow of silence—amongst whom, the utterance of 
an unnecessary syllable is deemed akin to impiety: 
where the crust and the cruse—the only luxuries 
of a frugal board—must be furnished by the sweat 
of the brow; and where the spare diet of the 
morning is indulged only to support the toils of a 
day of labour. Into such a community, the crafty 
politician, or scheming factionary, in vain looks 
for admission ; there is no conclave to whom he 
inay divulge the machinations of his cunning, or 





* The revolutionists of 1793 (no friends to monachism,) 
seem to have made some reflections in the spirit of these 
observations. In the report on La Trappe, made by the 
adiministration of the Department of L’Urme, there is the 
following remark: “Il y a long temps qu’on a observé, 
que les religieux les plus attachés a la vie claustrale 
étaient précisément ceux dont la regle était la plus 
austere.” 
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Here are no hearts beating in his cause - 
no hand willing to his purpose; nor any coffers 


_ yawning to gluttonize the plunder of his succes., 


Such a community has La Trappe ever been: 
those who become its members, cease altogether 
to meddle with the world. No matter what their 
previous career of life; be they criminals fleeing 
from the retributive justice of their fellows, or 
men desirous of closing a life of iniquity with an 


which they here lead— 





-express 

The holy doctrines they profess— 
an establishment, which offers to such an asylum 
for true repentance, which is erected as the great 
“refugia peccatorum,” may not be altogether decried 
as a baneful institution, or as a comfortable peni- 
tentiary, where guilt is sheltered beneath the 
sanctity of religion. 

La Trappe claims to stand, and to be judged 
alone ; and with some reason to be excepted from 
the general abhorrence in which the lovers of true 
religion and rectitude of principle justly hold all 
monastic establishments that have disgraced the 
age which permitted their existence. Its mem- 
bers, at all times, although in the world, are not of 
the world. They are never eminent upon the 
record of history ; nor famous in the mouths of 
men. Avoiding to tread alike the mazes of politi- 
cal and theological controversy, the flowery paths 
of science, or the fertile expanse of nature—a strict 
performance of the vows, which they have taken, 
is the engrossing pursuit of their terrestrial so- 
journ, and “a paradise to come” the sole desire 
| of their existence, 





| 
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THE COST OF A REPUTATION. 


A PARABLE, 


“No, no, the postchaise is at the door :—it is too 
late,” cried I to my mother and sisters,—I will not 
say how many years ago,—when about to set out 
for Sedan, bearing urgent letters of recommenda- 
tion to the Duc de C., who was enjoying his minis- 
terial holidays at a country-seat in that neighbour- 
hood. “ You cannot surely have expected, my 
dear mother, that, at twenty years of age, I \ould 
sit down tamely contented with - 

* Twenty thousand livres per annum,—a cheer- 
ful happy home, with the best hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and prettiest sisters in the provinces,” 
interrupted the youngest of the girls. ‘ Bernard! 
Bernard !—think twice before you sacrifice the 
happiness of such a destiny to idle dreams of vain 
ambition.” 

“Think of your poor cousin Henrietta, who 
loves you so dearly,” remonstrated another of my 
Sisters, 

“ Think of the example shown you by the best 
of fathers,” added my mother in a graver voice. 





“ My dear mother,—my dear girls,” cried I, re- 
spectfully kissing the hand of the former, as | 
prepared to take my leave,—‘* You should have 
spoken thus earnestly two months ago, before I 
addressed my first letter of solicitation tu the Duc 
ide C. Great men and great ministers are not to be 
| trifled with. My visit has been announced, and I 
|must go, Some day or other you will rejoice that 
I had courage to tear myself from among you, and 
create for the honour of the family a reputation 
destined to ennoble the obscure patronymic of my 
| fathers. In youth we owe ourselves to the world, 
| in order that, in later years, the world may repay 
| the loan with its esteem. The public distinctions, 
| essential to my happiness, once achieved, I will 
| return straight to the chateau, marry my cousin 
| Henrietta, and remain happy and contented among 
| you for the remainder of my days.” 
| “But why not be happy and contented now rp 
| still pleaded the three girls. 
| Tn inglorious obscurity never! 





You will be 
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twice as proud of me, my dear little girls when, | of one, who, from a printer's boy, had risen to the 
four vears hence, [ return with epaulettes on my highest military rank in Europe ;—eventually re- 


shoulders,—a gay colonel from Versailles!” 

* But if you should be killed in battle in the in- 
terim, my good brother ?” pleaded my little favour- 
ite Ann. 

I muttered something about “ glory,’— re- 
nown,”’—* fame,”’—the usual claptraps of the occa- 
sion,—kissed them hastily all round ; and, te avoid 
further importunity, jumped into the carriage. 


| 


fusing, from the hands of Louis XIV., letters- 
patent of nobility, and the insignia of the order of 
the Holy Ghost. : 
* In Fabert’s life-time,’’ observed one of the 
officers, “his rapid rise, and unexampled successes, 


gave grounds to a popular belief, that he was in- 


There was no arguing with their shrewd good | 


sense and strong affection. 

A day or two afterwards IT was at Sedan, a gar- 
rison town, where [ was not sorry to obtain some 
insight into the pl asures and habits of a military 


debted to magic for his unvarying good fortune.” 
= Nay, to this day,” added another, ** the pea- 
sants expressly point out the tower in which the 
general held his colloquies with the Evil One.” 
* Colloquic s?? retorted a third: “did vou never 
hear the story of the general’s death-bed? The 


demon to whom he had pledged his soul is said to 


life, previous to taking the first step in my career. | 
Already I foresaw a tremendous crown of laurels | 


impending over my head. 
were just then direfully active. In half a dozen 
years I might be a general officer,—in a dozen 
more, perhaps, a field marshal! So, at least, I 
assured myself, every time my servant touched 
his hat, addressing me by the ignominious title of 
“ Monsieur le Chevalier.” Even Henrietta almost 


ceased to occupy a place in my memory, so warmly | 


were my hopes engrossed by my brilliant prospects. 

The fortifications of Sedan, the roll of its drums, 
the martial air of its very citizens, who cock their 
hats in the street, as much as to say to strangers 


visiting the town, “ We are the countrymen of | 


Turenne !”’—did not tend to refrigerate my mili- 


tary ardour. I hated to find myself nothing in 
the eves of the garrison. ‘Some day or other,” 
said i to myself, “these people shall become fami- 
liar with my name.” To be famous was the height 
of my ambition. 

I supped that night with the mess of a regiment 
of cuirassiers quartered at Sedan, with one of the 
young officers of which I had a family connexion. 
Among young fellows of one age it soon transpired 
that I was on my road to the chateau of the Due 
de C.; that IT was forthwith to accompany him 
to Versailles, where he was to present me to the 
king, and take care of my promotion ; and so 
unanimous were my companions in congratulating 
me upon my great good fortune, and predicting 
that, in a few vears, I should be at the head of a 
regiment, that I felt prouder than ever of having 
found courage to extricate myself from the peaceful 
ignominy of a country life, and the arms of my 
pretty cousin Henrietta. 

[ ventured to inquire the road to the residence 
of the Due de C., for which I was to set out early 
in the morning. 


The exigencies of war | 


| 





have made his appearance at the chateau during 
the last moments of Fabert, disappearing at the 
very instant of his decease,” 

* Carrying off, of course, in his Satanic pouch,” 
added his comrade, with a hearty laugh, * the for- 
feited soul of the brave soldier who had outlived 
so many battles!” 

* Laugh, and welcome, my dear fellow,” re- 
monstrated one of the younger officers ; “ but Dean 
tell you that searcely a farmer in the district of 
Sedan but firmly believes that every month of 
May, about the anniversary of Fabert’s decease, 
the general’s black man, (as they familiarly de- 
nominate his Satanic Majesty,) reappears at the 
chateau !” 

“1 congratulate you, my dear sir,” rejoined the 
more sceptical of the set. “If you remain long 
enough the inmate of the Duc de C., you may 
hope to enjoy the excitement of an adventure.” 

A thousand idle jests resulted from this sportive 


hint; but though I joined heartily in the merri- 


ment of the mess-table, I confess it was not with- 


/out a certain uneasy sensation that, through the 


* Any one will show you the way,” cried one of | 


the officers.—* It is the famous chateau where 
Field marshal Fabert breathed his last : and one of 
the finest places in the neighbourhood.” 

“Fine as it is, however,” added another, “I 
know plenty of provincials hereabouts who would 
hot set foot in it to command the interest at Court 
of the Due de C.%? 

“Or even the good fortune of Marshal Fabert!” 
added another. Then finding me insufficiently 
versed in the feats and triumphs of the said mar- 
shal, they proceeded to relate the eventful history 





misty rain of a spring morning, I deseried the 
turrets of the chateau of the Duc de C. the follow- 
ing day. I tried to make myself believe that 
awe at approaching the presence of a man so 
honoured with the friendship of His Majesty, was 
the sole cause of my nervous tremour. But in 
spite of my better reason, the idea of Marshal 
Fabert’s Black Man was not without its influence. 
The chateau was surrounded with vast forests, 
while a cheerless looking lake extended its dingy 
mirror in the foreground. Nothing inviting in 
its aspect! My mind was, however, too full of 
castles in the air, to admit of dwelling long upon 
the ominous features of the place, 

On presenting myself at the gates of the old 
Gothic manor-house, | was courteously weleomed ; 
but the groom of the chambers informed me, it 
might be some hours before [ received an audience 
of the Duke, who had slept the preceding night 
at a neighbouring country-seat. Refreshments 
were offered me: and I was installed in a sort of 
old armoury on the ground floor, on the walls of 
which a few curious military trophies were inter- 
spersed with boars’ heads, stags’ heads, and all 
the modern attributes of the chase. There were 
also certain old family portraits, which, at the 
close of a couple of hours, [ began to think re- 
markably disavrecable companions, 
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Scarcely had I come to this conclusion, when a_ 
pannel of the wainscot slid gently aside, and a 
human head suddenly intruded into the room ; of | 
which, independent of its singular mode of appari- | 
tion, the aspect was sufficiently appalling,—the | 
features being wasted, the complexion cadaverous, | 
and the coal-black hair wild and shaggy. Still 
there was something so strikingly intellectual in 
the face, that it was impossible not to feel interest- 
ed, rather than terrified. 

“What are you doing here?” inquired a deep, 
but tremulous voice, issuing from the almost livid 
lips of the intruder. 

“ Waiting for the Duc de C.,” replied I, with 
as much self-possession as I could manage to 
assume. 

“And do you fancy that you are the only per- | 
son waiting for him?’ rejoined the stranger. | 
* But the hour will come !—his, and thine, and | 
mine! The fatal hour will come. Behold! the | 
watcher watcheth for evermore! The forests of | 
the earth are green, and the skies of heaven are | 
blue; but there is a worm that never dies, and a 
fire that is never quenched. The fatal hour is at 
hand! This very night, and [ shall have ceased 
to exist!” 

God forgive me!—but there was something in 
this announcement not altogether disagreeable. I 
was far from sorry to hear my singular visiter | 
avow himself to be a mere mortal, subject to the | 
penalty of vulgarclay. And as he had now passed 
the threshold, and entered the armoury, [ perceived | 
that, though wild in aspect, he was, after all, a | 
well-dressed young man, about thirty years of age, | 

| 


apparently labouring under the consequences of | 
severe indisposition or severe affliction. 

“If you are waiting for the Duc de C., come | 
into my room, where you will be better accommo- | 
dated than here,’ said he, probably discerning in 
my countenance tokens of sympathy in his condi- 
tion; and I accordingly followed him through the 
secret door, which he closed carefully after us, 
into a small secluded suite of rooms, of which he 
did the honours with the ease and politeness of a 
man of the world. Having taken a seat by my 
side, and struggled for some minutes with his 
emotions, as if striving to recover strength and 
coherency for further explanations, he thanked | 
ine for my frank confidence in his good intentions, 

“ You are entitled,” said he, * to a full explana- 
tion of the strange circumstances under which we 
have met. Grant me your patience a while. By | 
the time I have related my dreadful history, the | 
Duke will probably be at liberty to receive you. 

* | was born, sir, an inmate of this chateau—the 
youngest of three brothers ; to the eldest of whom | 
were apportioned the wealth and honours of the | 
House of C. Nothing remained for me but the | 
wretched insignificance of churchmanship. [1 was 
destined to become an Abbé, dependent for prefer- 
ment upon ministerial patronage. But with the 
blood and name of my heroic ancestors, I inherited 
their lofty ambitions ! Glory was my idol. Ear- 
nest purposes of shining in the world already fer- 
mented in my bosom. I was resolved to make 
myself heard of, or to be heard of no more, So | 








absorbed was my soul by this overpowering yearn- 
ing after distinction, that the pleasures of life he. 
came indifferent. I lived only in the future. The 
present was comparatively of small account. 

“ Yet such was the clash and brilliancy of con- 
temporaneous celebrities,—such an influx of lite- 
rary and military glory diffused its radiance on 


every side,—that I attained my thirtieth year 


without accomplishing my end. I was still the 
obscure denizen of our family estates,—totally 
eclipsed by the poets, statesmen, and warriors of 
the day. I was in despair. At certain moments 
of profound despondency, suicide presented itself 
as my sole refuge from my bitter consciousness of 
insignificance. The purport of my life seemed 
frustrated. To what end an existence so obscure, 
so colourless as mine ? 

“*T was alone in my family.—My elder brothers 
were already distinguished in the world. My only 
confident at home was an old negro, attached from 
time immemorial to the house of C. I say from 
time immemorial, advisedly ; for so little was re- 
collected of his first connexion with the family, 
that many people pretended he had been originally 
seen in this chateau at the moment of the decease 
of Field-marshal Fabert.” 

I could not altogether repress a start of surprise 
at this announcement. My companion inquired 
what was the matter; but it was not for me to 
refer to the singular intelligence I had received 
the preceding evening from my friends the cuiras- 
siers. 

“One day,” resumed he, “when more than 
usually overpowered by the dispiriting sense of 
my own nothingness, I exclaimed aloud, ‘I would 
sacrifice ten years of my life to accomplish a first- 
rate literary reputation !’ 

** Ten years is a large amount to pay for such a 
trifle!’ observed Iago, who happened to be in 
attendance upon me,—smiling as he spoke, till 
his two glaring rows of white teeth became fright- 


fully apparent. 


** Large,—but not more than it is worth,’ I per- 
sisted. ‘I say again, that I would thankfully 
vive ten years to become a popular author,’ 

* Done!’ replied the negro, with his wonted 
sang froid—(for he was the coolest fellow I ever 
beheld.) ‘1 accept your ten years. In return, 
know that your wish is already half accomplished.’ 

* You may conjecture my astonishment at hearing 
him propose this singular engagement. But con- 
ceive Iny surprise when, a few days afterwards, | 
learned by the post, that a work of mine trans- 


mitted to Paris the preceding year for publication, 


had actually been crowned by the Academy! My 
pledge was scarcely given, and I was already a 
person of note! 

“TI flew to the capital,—and was received on all 
sides with open arms. The most distinguished 
men of the day were proud to make my acquaint- 
ance. Their praises, their examples, their coun- 
sels, encouraged my enthusiasm, as well as perfected 
my taste. Every successive work that emanated 
from my pen, was pronounced to be a chef d’urre. 
I had assumed a supposititious naine, in order to 
distinguish myself from my brothers ; and scarcely 














THE 





a newspaper in which it was not twenty times 
repeated! My works were translated into every 
European language. My books were in every 
hand. It was only yesterday, s sir, that you your- 
self. but no matter.” 

My feelings were, by this time, painfully ex- 
cited. Into whose presence had I thus singularly 
intruded / 
Was it Diderot ?— Marmontel?—D’ Alembert ?— 
Voltaire? I began to regard my companion with 
a degree of respect, exceeding even ny previous 





compassion. 
“To a spirit so ardently constituted as mine,” 
resumed he, after a heavy sigh, “even this excess 


clasping his hands with frantic emotion. 


Who was this mysterious stranger / | 
_doubt my word, inquire of Iago. 
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* With gold,—jewels,—houses,—lands,—all,— 
all that passes with mankind under the name of 
wealth, did he endow me,” cried my companion, 
“ Nay, 
when I rose this very morning, all these were still 
my own. I was rich,—I was great,—I was power- 
ful! [said now to ny soul, take thine ease! I was 
happy,—I had no fears—no anxieties. If you 
lago will be here 


| presently, and confirm all I have related.” 


I shuddered at these wild assertions, for there 


was something terribly real in the air of horror 
with which he rushed to atime-piece on the chim- 


of literary honour soon became insufficient for | 


happiness. I said to myself after all,—what is 
there either manly, what is there ennobling in all 
this waste of pens and ink! 


ney-piece, and anxiously ascertained the hour. 
* This morning, when I opened my eyes,’ 


* he 


resumed, addressing me in a portentous whisper, 


“7 found myself so weak and dispirited, that I 


‘ ° ! 
The occupations of 


the demigods, ere earth was peopled with mere | 


mortals, was conquest. Military renown is the 
only glery worth achieving. To be a great general, 
to become the leader of an army, were well worth 
the sacrifice of ten years of one’s existence.” 
*“*You continue to bid high,’ cried Iago, who 
was still in my service. ‘ But once more I accept 
your terms. Zen years and you shall become a 
hero ! dias 

My countenance, I conclude, now began to evince 
tokens of incredulity ; for the stranger suddenly 
exclaimed, ** You do not believe me? Would that 
I too could be incredulous! For I swear to you 
by all that is holiest in the universe, from the mo- 
ment when, on the faith of this mysterious com- 
pact, L entered the army, 1 had only to plan expe- 
ditions, to have them crowned with success beyond 
inv most sanguine expectations. History is at 
hand to confirm my asseverations. My name was 
again an assuined one ; but there was no illusion 
in the provinces it was my fate to attach to the 
sovereignty of France ;—in the fortresses which 
ceded to iny besiegement,—in the redoubts which I 
carried,—in the banners which I brought back to 
the feet of my king. These, at least, were real ; 
and these still survive to attest all I have been!” 

The stranger was now pacing the room with im- 
petuous footsteps ; and as I contemplated his 
movements, | could not forbear exclaiming to 
invself, ** Who on earth have I before me? Is it 
Coigny 2—is it Richelieu?—or can it be Marshal 
Saxe in propria persona ?” 

After striding backwards and forwards in silence 
for some moments, he suddenly threw himself anew 
into the seat by my side. 

“Tago assured me, during the intoxication of 
my military triumphs,” he resumed, “that I should 
won become disgusted with the fickle breath of 
popular applause. ‘Sooner or later,’ pleaded the 
hegro, * you will begin to understand that nothing 
is really important that has not a rea/ value. The 
positive-—the tangible, is the one thing needful.’ 
And he was so far justified in his prognostications, 
that I actually made him a tender of five additional 
years, on condition of obtaining the command over 
enormous riches,’”’ 

* And he fulfilled his part of the compact 2” cried 
I, with a scarcely repressed smile of incredulity. 








ralet de chambre to 


'_-It was Iago who 


My soul sank within me 


hastily summoned iny 
assistance. Merciful Powers 
appeared in his place! 
as he accosted me.” 

* Yet his appearance, you say, was ever the pre- 
cursor of triumph and good fortune,” said I, de- 
sirous to tranquillize the agitation of the invalid. 

‘“*T asked him the cause of my sudden illness,” 
continued he,—* I told him that only last night I 
retired to rest in perfect health! 

“*It is not sickness,—it ts death!’ replied the 
negro, With his usual frightful grin, ‘Surely you 
are prepared ?’ 

“For death?—at my age? 
breath. 

**It is not my fault if you have been too much 
absorbed in your personal Vanities to take heed of 
the lapse of time,’ replied the negro, with a bitter 
sneer. ‘Providence accorded you, as the term of 
vour natural life, exactly threescore years. You 
were thirty when we first entered into our en- 
gagements.” 

* ago,” cried I, anticipating 
nouncement that was to follow. 

**And during the five ensuing years,’ he con- 
tinued, with his usual facetious insolence, * you 
expended in speculations an extra allowance of 
fiveand twenty. You have consequently lived out 
your sixty years. You will find me tolerably cor- 
rect in my arithmetic ; for know, that every 
moment subtracted from your life, is added to my 
own ; and J, at least, recognise the value of human 
existence ! 

“Such, then, was the motive of your pretended 
zeal!” cried I with indignation. 

** Greater men than yourself have shown them- 
selves more grateful,’ coolly rejoined the negro: 
‘Fabert, for instance, who was one of my prote- 
gés, paid me a somewhat higher price for his re- 
putation,’ 

“ Iniquitous monster 
ceived me,—defrauded me.” 

“* Nay, nay,—you have only cheated yourself !’ 
replied Iago. ‘Count upon your fingers, and you 
will find me exact in my balance. Thirty-five 
years of real existence, and twenty-five expended 
in procuring the means of distinction ;—total of 
the whole, sixty! Admit that you have lived your 
day. Prepare for immediate dissolution,’ 


my 


for 


* cried I, gasping 


the horrible an- 


!’’ cried I, “* You have de- 
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“ He was about to leave the room, when I rushed 
towards him, and clung to his garments. 


“ Only one more day !” cried 1; “only, only 


one !” 

“ «Not half a one,’ he coolly replied. 
that I am the loser of every minute’s grace you 
obtain! Your time is over.’ 

“An hour—a single hour!” I[ persisted—feel- 
ing the powers of life weakening and weakening 
as I spoke. 

“ «Hark ye!’ cried the negro, pretending to be 
softened by my earnestness—* You have hitherto 
negotiated with me like a gentleman ; and liberal 
treatment is due to youin return. What will you 
vive for two hours of the life you now appear to 
value so highly ? 

“ Anything—everything !” I exclaimed ; for 
already I felt my blood stagnating in my veins, 
and the dews of death rising on my forehead. 
“ Willingly will I sacrifice all the fame I have 
achieved. Take my gold—my lands. Life—life! 
—I only ask for the breath of life!” 


‘ Reflect, | 


“© You only ask for that of which vou have been | 
so prodigal!’ cried the negro, with a horrible | 
even the patronage you thus generously promise, 


chuck'te. * But see how tender-hearted I am grow- 
ing. I accept your offer. Live till evening! But 


remember vou have nothing further here or here- | 


after to offer asa bribe. At sunset, therefore, be 
prepared for the worst !’ 
“So saving, he left me !”’ continued the stranger, 


wildly. 


* He left me—and when we meet again, | 


I inust resign myself to death—must cease to enjoy | 


the breath of spring—the harmonies of nature— 
the jovs of life and love! Behold 1” he continued, 
dragging me to the window, and pointing to a 
group of ragged peasants traversing the parks— 
* to-morrow, vonder people will be inhaling the 
pure breezes—will be sunned under the glowing 
orb of Heaven—while, for me, all will be at an 
end! And to have sacrificed five and twenty vears 
of such blessings—such pure and delicious enjoy- 
ments—for the vain acquirement of an uncertain 
renown : to be praised hy those I know not, those 
whom I care not to know! Oh! what a price 
have [ paid for that which is in itself valueless ! 
What prodigality!—what waste! But whi lose 
the few moments allotted me in idle murmurs! 
Let me rather enjoy, for the last time, the glorious 
spectacle of triumphant nature !” 

So saving, he threw open the windows opening 
towards the park, and rushing forth, took his way 
towards the plantations. While watching his pre- 


cipitate departure, T found myself touched upon 


the shoulder ; and,on turning reund, found a grave 


mniddle-aged man, wearing the insignia of the St. | 


sprit, standing beside me. 
recognising the Due de C. 
“7 have a thousand apologies to offer vou, Mon- 


I had no ditheulty in| a contented country gentleman: a happy husband 
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sieur le Chevalier,” said he, “ for the inadvertence 
of my servants in leaving you exposed to an inter. 
view with my unfortunate brother ; whose mental 
infirmities are the cause of his seclusion in this 
retired chateau, and of my annual visit to the 
place. It was to consult a physician, celebrated 
for his skilful treatment of lunatics, who is on a 
visit in this neighbourhood, that I last night ah- 
sented myself from home. I have now, however, 
the satisfaction of bidding vou welcome ; and to- 
morrow we will take our departure for Versailles, 
All that my friendship or recommendations can 
ensure, towards forwarding your advancement in 
life, depend upon! The enthusiastic ambition 
of military distinction expressed in the letters | 
have had the pleasure of receiving from you, excites 
my earnest interest in your behalf, 
the times are highly favourable. 


ment awaits you. 
39 


To such views 
Rapid advance- 
In the course of ten years, or 





SU 

* Ten years, Monsieur le Duc?” was my invo- 
luntary ejaculation ; ‘‘ ten years subtracted from 
the sum total of life! Pardon me !—Within these 
walls I have received a lesson more valuable than 


To-morrow, instead of proceeding to Versailles, I 
retrace my steps homewards! Accept my grateful 
thanks—my humble apologies. Fame has lost its 
charm in my estimation ; since I have learned to 
recognise the value of human life, and the costs of 
ambition !” 

* This is my brother’s doing !” eried the Duke, 
hut more in sorrow than in anger. * The singular 
delusions of his monomania, have already more 
than once sufficed to deter young aspirants of my 
acquaintance from embracing a public career. But 
is it possible that vou will allow the hallucina- 
tions of a lunatic to influence you in a step so mo- 
mentous 2” 

** Wisdom is a thing of too precious a quality, 
Monsieur le Duc,” replied I, * to admit of our 
being over-fastidious in examining its origin. All 
we have to do is, to accept such lessons, and be 
thankful.” 

The Due de C. was perhaps not sorry to be thus 
easily rid of one of the numerous candidates for his 
interest at court : for, after a nicht’s hospitality, he 
suffered me to return home without further re- 
Inonstrance. 

Happy journey—auspicious return! I felt that 
[ could not travel too rapidly ; for I was return- 
ing to the bosom of my family—the arms of Hen- 
rietta. 

The following May, I had nothing to dread from 
the apparition of the black man. Already I was 


and father! The price of fame had inspired me 


_ with a due appreciation of the value of human life. 





For the slave-creating brand 
Wielded by the despot’s hand, 
We curse thee, Sword ! 
For expiring Freedom’s moan, 
For the world’s indignant groan 
Crush’d beneath oppression’s throne, 
We curse thee, Sword ! 


For the widow’s oft-shed tear, 
For the orphan’s cry of fear, 

We curse thee, Sword ! 
For the poor man’s grievous wrong, 
For the injustice of the strong 
Repeated oft, enduring long, 

We curse thee, Sword ! 


For thy many deeds of shame 
Done in God’s blasphemed name, 
We curse thee, Sword ! 
For the aid that thou hast jent 
To wicked priests with black intent, 
(n soul-enthralment ever bent, 
We curse thee, Sword ! 





THE SWORD. 


For the Wallace glaive of > ot 
For the Bruce’s blade so bri 
We bless thee, Goud | ! 
For the tyrant’s overthrow, 
For the right-asserting blow 
Struck with Freedom's holy glow, 
We bless thee, Sword ! 


When at length the olive wreath 
Binds thee for ever in thy sheath, 
We'll bless thee, Sword ! 
When slavery’s hated course is run, 
When every tyrant’s race is done, 
When Freedom’s latest battle ’s won, 
We'll bless thee, Sword ! 


When chang’d at length, the plough’s sharp blade 
By peaceful man, thou shalt be made, 
We'll bless thee, Sword ' 
When future youths, with doubting ear, 
From aged mer shall only hear 
Thine ancient deeds of blood and fear, 
We'll bless thee, Sword ! 





MISS ROBERTS’ NOTES OF 


OVERLAND JOURNEY THROUGH 


FRANCE AND EGYPT TO BOMBAY: WITH A MEMOIR. 


‘Tuts is an imperfect, and posthumous volume. 
Some seven or more years ago, Miss Emma Roberts 
acquired considerable reputation by those lively and 
truthful sketches of Anglo-Indian life, which she 
published under the title of Scenes and Characteris- 
tics of Hindostan, and which were written in India. 
‘She subsequently returned to England, and devoted | 
herself to literature as a profession, She possessed 
the pen of a ready and versatile writer, and con- 
tributed constantly to Annuals, the Asiatic Jour- 
val and other periodical works. 

Miss Roberts was, as her name imports, of 
Welsh descent. Her father was a captain in 
the British army, which he entered after hav- 
been in the Russian service. He appears 
to have died while his children, two daughters 
—of whom Emma was the second—were still 
young. They resided, after his death, with their 
inuther, “a lady of some literary pretensions,”’ 
at Bath. There Miss Roberts undertook her first 
literary work—Memoirs of the Rical Houses of 
York and Lancaster, which was published in 1827, 
in two volumes. She was born about 1794. 
In the following year, her mother being now dead, 
she accompanied her sister, who married an officer 
in the Bengal army, to India. A dismal picture 
she gives, if we remember rightly, of the life of that 
de trop personage, a wife’s or husband’s sister in the 
nall household of an Indian officer quartered in 
4 remote station. The wife’s sister, however, in 
this instance, possessed both opportunity and power 
of observation, and nade good use of her time. 

In 1851, Miss Roberts’ sister, Mrs. M‘Naghten, 
died, and she returned from the upper provinces to 

Calcutta, where her pen was in constant requisi- 
tion; as, hesides editing the Oriental Observer, she 
Wrote for the Annuals, and such like works. Her 


mg 





health suffered under these exertions, 


| 


| as likely 


and in the 
following year she returned to England, * looking 
forward to a less confined theatre for the display of 
her talents and acquisitions.” Her health was re 

established by the voyage, and she was well re- 
ceived in the literary circles of the metropolis, the 
field of her labours for the next eight years. 

In 1839, Miss Roberts formed the desire—or, 
it was, a literary project—to return 

India, selecting a new field for observation, 
and engaging to transmit, on the route, a regu- 
lar series of papers for the Asiatic Journal, The 
same number of the Journal which contained 
the last of her papers, describing her adventures 
on the Overland route, contained the announce- 
ment of her death. She left England in Sep- 
tember 1839, and was kindly received by the most 
influential people in Bombay. There she un- 
dertook to edit anew weekly paper ; but her health 
soon failed, and she died rather suddenly, within a 
year of the time she had quitted England, and be- 
fore her literary plans were fully accomplished. 
Her remains were deposited near those of Mrs, 
Fletcher (Miss Jewsbury,) at Poonah, in which 
city she died. 

The anonymous author of the Memoir speaks 
most warmly of the goodness of heart, and amia- 
bility of disposition, which distinguished this ac- 
complished lady; who is represented as quite 
exempt from the pedantry or b/ueism which are 
alleged to characterize literary ladies in general. 
In particular, indeed, we can recall no instance 
later than Squire Western’s sister, Narcissa’s aunt, 
or Mrs. Malaprop. Hannah More, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, were, with their 
sisters of lesser note, so far as their friends or the 
world yet knew, wonderfully like other quiet, un» 
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pretending, good-natured gentlewomen ; so it is | féte-days gave banquets to the rural population, to whom 


about time that literary ladies ceased to be compli- 
mented upon not being very outre in their head- 
dresses, and conceited or pedantic in their manners. 
—__—-From the Memoir we pass to Miss Roberts’ 
Fragmentary Work. She went from London to 
Paris by steam, and hers is the first voyage of the 


sort which we have seen in print. From the Tower | 


Stairs to Havre is but every-day work ; from 
thence to Rouen, still by steam, is rather more 
novel ; but we shall at once pass through the city 
of Rouen, which is now tolerably familiar to the 


English public by means of engravings, panora- | 


mas, or actual inspection of this picturesque and 
historical place. Miss Roberts and her friends, 


by the by, bestowed a good deal of superfluous | 


pity upon the inmates of the high piles in the 
Square of Rouen—the inhabitants of those suites 
of rooms, rising tier above tier, “ which it must be 
absolutely impossible to keep free of vermin of 
every description ;” as if vermin had a greater 
predilection for houses running far up into the 
heavens, than for those not so high, which are 
continued in long lines. The steamer in which 
they ascended the Seine from Rouen to Meulan 
(from whence they went next morning by the rail- 
road to Paris,) was elegantly fitted up, and had on 
board a first-rate restaurateur. This little voyage 
is picturesque and interesting. At Elbouf, La 
Roquelle, and other places, they halted to pick up 
passengers, and had leisure to look at the farm- 
houses and chateaux on the banks of the river. 


The banks of the Seine present a succession of pictures, 
all well worthy of the pencil, and those who are fond of 
the picturesque, and who have time at their disposal, 
will find the voyage up the river replete with the most 
interesting materials. 

The first sight of the vineyards, which began to spread 
themselves up the steep sides of the hills, delighted us 
all; and our prospects now began to be diversified with 
rock, which in a thousand fantastic forms showed itself 
along the heights. The country seemed thickly spread 
with villages, many at the edge of the water, others re- 
ceding into winding valleys, and all boasting some pecu- 
liar beauty. Whether upon a nearer approach they 
would have been equally pleasing, it is not possible to 
say; but, from our position, we saw nothing to offend 
the eye, either in the cottages or the people ; some of the 
very humblest of the dwellings boasted their little gar- 
dens, now gay with sun-flowers and dahlias, while the 
better sort, with their bright panes of glass, and clean 


muslin window-curtains, looked as if they would afford | 


very desirable homes. 

‘A present of a bottle of wine made our boatmen very 
happy. They produced one of those huge masses of 
bread, which seems the principal food of the lower 
classes, and sate down to their meal with great content. 


The next place of interest to which we came was 
Rosny, a village famous in the pages of history as the 
residence of the great and good, the friend and minister 
of Henry IV., the virtuous Sully. Our boatmen, who 
were not great antiquaries, said nothing about the early 
occupants of the chateau, exerting all their eloquence in 
praise of a later resident—the Duchesse de Berri. This 
lady rendered herself extremely popular in the vicinity, 
living in a style of princely splendour, and devoting her 
time to acts of munificence. Every year she portioned 
off a bride, giving a dowry to some respectable young 
lady of the neighbourhood, while to the poor she was a 
liberal and untiring benefactress. The boatmen blessed 
her as they passed, for to all she sent wine; and, upon 








her remembrance will be ever dear. 

This chateau has since been purchased by an 
English banker, but was then untenanted. Miss 
Roberts speaks rapturously of the river scenery, 
The journey to Paris is usually made in a day, by 
the river and the railroad ; but the steamer by 
which Miss Roberts went, was a slow sailer against 
the stream. 

Miss Roberts saw little of Paris; and Septem- 
ber, in which she reached that city, was, be- 


| sides, the very heart of the dull season. She 


proceeded by the diligence to Lyons ; and though 
the foliage of the vines had faded, she saw n5 
reason to complain of the scenery, though miss- 
ing the luxuriant trees and rich verdure of Eng- 
land. The inns on the road were found tole- 
rable, and Lyons a splendid city, with an air of 
antique grandeur. In the steamer by which she 
and her female friend proceeded down the Rhone 
to Marseilles, they met with a good many Eng- 
lish, and what was better, or at least more rare, with 
beautiful and varied river scenery. It is impossi- 
ble to tell how often the baggage of the fair tra- 
vellers was overhauled between Havre and Mar- 
seilles ; gens-d’armes coming swoop upon them at 
every corner. It would really be desirable that 
English travellers of known respectability, espe- 
cially ladies, obtained a special firman from 
Louis Philippe, before visiting his dominions, 
The gallantry of Mchemet Ali shines in the com- 
parison. There is no detention, no custom-house 
or gen-@arme annoyance, in his territory. The 
captain of the steamer carrying the mail from 
Marseilles to Malta (on its way to India through 
Egypt) was named Goldsmith, and was a de- 
scendant of the poet. Could any one of that 
sweet blood fail in cordial kindness, and = good- 
nature, or be left without regret! But his vessel 
went no farther than Malta. Of this island and 
its sights, as of the other places at which she 
touched, Miss Roberts gives a minute description. 

At Malta, the ladies embarked in the Volcano 
steamer, in which they were to go to Alexandria, 
and soon had deeper reason to renew their regret 
for the loss of Captain Goldsmith. 

It is thus English ladies travelling alone were 
treated in a government vessel, and we make a 
point to give such facts all the publicity in our 
power, were it but “* to shame the rogues.” 

Upon getting alongside of the Volcano, our baggage 
was placed in this boat; Miss E. and myself were then 
handed in, and cast adrift, to my great astonishment ; 
for not having had any previous intimation of the method 
to be pursued, I was not at all prepared to hold on, as | 
believe it is called, without assistance. Miss E., how- 
ever, who was more observant, hooked her parasol into 
one of the ropes, which she subsequently caught. We 
were now to be taught a new lesson—the extreme noncha- 
lance with which the officers of a government steamer 
treat the passengers who have the misfortune to choose 
these boats instead of making the voyage on board mer- 
chant vessels. Some minutes elapsed before any notice 
was taken of us, or any assistance afforded in getting uP 
our baggage ; our own people being obliged to look on 
and do nothing, since, had they touched the ship, they 


would have been obliged to perform eighteen days of 
quarantine. 


Upon reaching the deck, we requested that our bag- 





— SO 





cage might be taken down into the ladies’ cabin, in order 
that we might get our small dormitories put to rights 
before the rest of the passengers came on board; but, 
though it could have made no earthly difference to the 

ple employed, we met with a refusal, and the whole 
was deposited in the grand saloon, already encumbered 
with luggage, every quarter of an hour adding to the 
heap and the confusion, and the difficulty of each person 
recognizing the identical carpet-bag or portmanteau that 
he might claim as his property.* 

The remarks ought not to have been suppressed ; 
unless there has been enough said to enforce redress 
of similar grievances. 

One of Miss Roberts’ fellow-passengers in the 
steamer was a young man returning from Eng- 
land, where A/2 had maintained him for ten years, 
forthe general purposes of education, and to acquire 
a knowledge of ship-building, He had become 
strongly attached to European customs, but felt 
uneasy lest his change of dress and appearance 
should shock the feelings of his friends, and parti- 
cularly those of his mother, before whom he re- 
solved not to appear until he had re-assumed his 
Egyptian habit. Of Alexandria, travellers have 
spoken so disparagingly, that Miss Roberts was 
agreeably disappointed in its exterior appearance. 
At the hotel (Rey’s) she found every comfort she 
could desire ; and from Mr. and Mrs. Waghorn, and 
the Consul-general, Colonel Campbell, she and her 
fellow-passengers, four solitary ladies and a baby, 
with one or two attendants, experienced the great- 
est kindness. They were visited at their hotel by 
their Egyptian fellow-traveller, who brought along 
with him another intelligent countryman, a staff 
otheer in the service of the Pasha, but who had 
been educated in England, and who spoke well, and 
in good English, on every subject broached. 

Ina wretched boat, these poor ladies went by the 
canal to Atfee, on their route to Cairo. Even hy 
Miss Roberts’ description those rat-infested boats 
which sailed on the Ganges a dozen years since, 
were paradisiacal to this. The slow rate at which 
they proceeded, enabled them to see a good deal of 
the country and the people. But the night vovage! 
it is horrible! 


We regretted much the absence of moonlight, since, 


the moment the day closed, 2!l our amusement was at | 
an end. Cockroaches, as large as the top of a wine- | 
glass, made their appearance ; we heard the rats squeak- | 


‘Ng around, and found the musquitoes more desperate 
in their attacks than ever. The flies with one accord 
went to sleep, settling in such immense numbers on the 
veiling immediately over my head, that I felt tempted to 
ook for a lucifer-mateh, and put them alltodeath. The 
*xpectation, however, of leaving the boat early the next 
er deterred me from this wholesale slaughter; 
ut I had no mercy on the musquitoes, as, attracted by 
tue light, they settled on the glasses of the lanthorn. — 


Atfee, the small town or village at the end of the 
canal, is in keeping with the rest. The party were 
how upon the banks of the Nile. The Pasha hap- 


; * The author followed up these remarks with others, 
, i more severe, upon the treatment which she and her 
‘eHlow-travellers experienced on board this vessel; but 
Mins ne remarks seemed to have caused pain, and as 
“¢ yberts, without retracting one particle of her 
ments, regretted that she had published them, it has 
we deemed right to omit them in this work. —Orijinal 
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pened to be in this place at the time, and of him 
they obtained a passing glimpse. 

The pasha had taken up his quarters at a very mean- 
looking house, and he soon afterwards made his appear- 
ance in front ef it. Those who had not become acquainted 
with his person by portraits, or other descriptions, were 
disappointed at seeing a common-looking man, short ia 
stature, and very plainly clad, having formed a very 
different idea of the sovereign of Egypt. Not having 
any proper introductions, and knowing that the pasha 
makes a great favour of granting an audience to Euro- 
pean ladies, we made no attempt to address him; thus 
sacrificing our curiosity to our sense of decorum. There 
Was of course a great crowd round the pasha, and we 
embarked for the purpose of surveying it to greater ad- 
Vantage. 

Qar boat was moored in front of a narrow strip of 


ground between the river and a large di] ipidated man- 


} 


sion, having, however, glass windows in it, which bore 
the ostentatious title of //ote!) duo Mahimowlie. This 
circuinscribed space was crowded with camels and their 
drivers ; great men and their retai to and 


fro; market people endeavouring to sell thi vario 

commodities, together with a multitudinous collection of 
men, dogs, and donkey 8, | observed that all the peopl 
surveyed the baby as she was carried through them, in 
her native servant's arms, with peculiar beniguity. She 
was certainly a beantiful specimen of an English infant, 
and in her pretty white frock, lace cap, and drawn pink 
silk bonnet, would have attracted attention anywhere ; 
such an apparition the people now assembled at Atfee 


| had probably never seen before, and the y were ey idently 


delighted to look at her. She was equally pleased, 


crowing and spreading out her little arms to all who 


approached her. 

The smallness of the boat rendered it unecessary that 
I should open one of my portinanteaus, aud take out a 
supply of clothes before it was sent away. Winle thu 
occupied, 1] found myself overlooked by two or three 
respectably-clad women, who were in a boat, with seve- 
ral men, alongside. 1 did not, of course, understand 
what they said, but by their gestures guessed that the) 
were asking for some of the strange things which they 
saw. Thad nothing that I could well spare, or that 1 
thought would be useful to them, exeepting a paper of 
needles, which I put into one of their hand-, through the 
window of the cabin. The envelope being flourished 
over with gold, they at first thought that there was no 
thing more to be seen, but being directed by signs to 
open it, they were in ecstacy at the sight of the needles, 
which they proceeded forthwith to divide 


The vovagre from Atfee to Cairo was more com- 
fortable ; and the ladies enjoved the protection of 
a clerk of Mr. Waghorn’s, who had charge of ex- 
pediting that enterprising man’s private mails, 
The following passage is pleasing and graphic :— 

We were much pleased with the alacrity and good 
humour of our boatmen, and the untiring manner in 
which they performed their laborious duties. When a 
favouring breeze allowed them to rest, they seldom in 
dulged in sleep, but, sitting round in a ring upon the 
narrow deck, either told stories, or were amused by the 
dancing of one of the group, who, without changing his 
place, contrived to shift his feet very vigorously to the 
music of his own voice, and that of two sticks struck 
together to keep the time. They frequently used their 
oars in parts of the river where they could not find a 
towing-path, and when rowing, invariably acce mpanied 
their labours with a song, which, though rude, was not 
unpleasant. The breeze, which had hitherto favoured 
us, dying away, the poor fellows were obliged to work 
harder than ever, dragging the boat up against the 
stream: upon these Occasions, howe ver, we @ joyed a 
very agreeabie degree of quietude, and were, moreover, 
enabled to take a more accurate survey of the river's 
banks. Living objects were not nugicrous, excepting in 
the immediate vicinity of the villages. 1 was delighted 
when | caught sight of an ibis, but was surprised at the 
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comparatively small number of birds ; haying been accus- 
tomed to the immense flocks which congregate on the 
banks of Indian rivers. 

Our arrival at a village alone relieved the monotony 
of the landscape. Some of these places were prettily 
situated under groves of dates and wild fig-trees, and 
they occasionally boasted houses of a decent description ; 
the majority were, however, most wretched, and we were 
often surprised to see persons respectably dressed, and 
mounted upon good-looking donkeys, emerge from streets 
and lanes leading to the most squalid and poverty-stricken 
dwellings imaginable. The arrival of a boat caused all 
the beggars to hasten down to the river side; these 
chiefly consisted of very old or blind persons. We had 
provided ourselves with paras, a small copper coin, for 
the purpose of giving alms to the miserable beings who 
solicited our charity, and the poor creatures alw: ys went 
away well satisfied with the trifling gift hestowed upon 
them. 

Every morning, the janissary and the Arab captain of 


the boat came to the door of the cabin to pay their re- | 


epects; with the latter we could not hold much com- 
munication, as he did not speak a word of English; we 
were, nevertheless, excellent friends. He was very 


yood-humoured, and we were always laughing, so that | 


a bond of union was established between us. He had 
once or twice come into such close contact with some 
of our crockery-ware, as to put me ina fright; and the 
comic look, with which he showed that he was aware of 
the mischief he had nearly done, amused me excessively. 
He was evidently a wag; and from the moment in which 
he discovered the congeniality of our feelings, when any 


The janissary spoke very tolerable English, and after 
sunset, when we seated ourselves outside the cabin-door, 
he came forward and entered into conversation. He 
told us that a quarrel having taken plaee between the 
boatmen of a small vessel and the people of a village, 
the former came on board in great numbers in the night, 
and murdered six of the boatmen; and that on the affair 
being represented to the pasha, he sent three hundred 
soldiers to the village, and razed it to the ground. He 
said that he had been in the service of several English 
gentlemen, and had once an opportunity of going to 
England with a captain in the navy, but that his mother 
was alive atthat time,and when he mentioned his wishes 
to her, she cried, and therefore he could not go. The 


it. In all cases, they were delighted with the arqnis. 
tion of a new word, and were very thankful to me when 
I corrected their pronunciation. Thus, when the janis. 
sary showed me what he called handergo, growing in the 
fields, and explained that it made a blue dye, and I told 
him that we called it indigo, he never rested until he 
had learned the word, which he repeated to Mohammed, 
and Mohammed to him. I never met with two more 
intelligent men in their rank of life, or persons who 
would do greater credit to their teachers; and brief as 
has been my intercourse with the Egyptians, I feel per- 
suaded, that a good method of imparting knowledge j. 
all that is wanting to raise them in the scale of nation, 

During our progress up the river, | had been school- 
ing myself, and endeavouring to keep down my expec. 
tations, lest I should be disappointed at the sight of the 
Pyramids. We were told that we should see them at 
the distance of five-and-thirty miles ; and when informed 
that they were in view, my heart beat audibly as I threw 
open the eabin-door and beheld them gleaming in the 
sun, pure and bright as the silvery clouds above them, 

Miss Roberts was not disappointed. But we 
have had enough of the Pyramids of late ; and shall 
only notice this picturesqae circumstance, which 
imparts a novel charm to her description— 

We had a magnificent thunder-storm just as it was 
growing dark, and the red lightning lit up the pyramids, 
which came out, as it were, from the black masses of 
clouds behind them, while the broad waters of the Nile 
assumed a dark and troubled aspect, The scene was 


sco" | sublime, but of short duration ; for the tempest speedily 
droll incident occurred, he was sure to look atus and laugh. | 


captain had told him that he would always repent not | 


having taken his offer; but though he wished to see 
England, he was glad he had not grieved his mother. 
He had been at Malta, but had taken a dislike to the 
Maltese, in consequence of a wrong he had received, as 
a stranger, upon his landing. 

Amongst the noblemen and gentlemen whom he had 
served, he mentioned the Marquess of Waterford. We 
asked him what sort of a person he was, and he imme- 
diately replied, ~ = youd deril” 


We inquired of Mohammed concerning the magician, 
whose exploits Mr. Lane and other authors have re- 
corded. At first, he did not understand what we meant: 


but, upon further explanation, told us that he thought | 


the whole an imposture. Ile said, that when a boy, 


board, he was in the service of a lady who wished to 


rolled off down the river. 

Here is a subject for a Martinie picture! 

The reader is to understand that two-thirds of 
the volume is occupied with the overland journey. 
At Boulak there was a fair, through which Miss 
Roberts and her companion rode on donkeys, to the 
great amusement of the spectators, and at some 
risk, it may be presumed, of annoyance or insult, 
though they were attended by Mohammed and the 
donkeymen, Next day they entered Cairo, where 
Miss Roberts made good use of her short time. 
Among other objects of curiosity, she saw the inte- 
rior of Mehemet Ali’s palace, and early next morn- 
ing, from her window, a more characteristic¢ orien- 
tal sight; aman dashing on the ground and flogging 
& Woman unmercifully, and the spectators offering 
no interference 3 and afterwards— 

A drunken Englishman, an officer of the Indian army, 
I am sorry to say, beat several natives of Cairo, with 


_ whom he happened to come in contact in the crowd, in 


| 


Witness the exhibition, and who selected him as the | 


medium of communication, because she said that she 
knew he would tell her the truth. The ceremonies, 
therefore, commenced: but though anxiously looking 


afterwards, he continued, “ A boy was called out of the 
bazaar, who saw all that the man told him.” But while 


| 


Mohammed expressed his entire disbelief in the power | 


of this celebrated person, he was not devoid of the super- 
stition of his creed and country, for he told us that he 
knew of another who really did wonderful things. He 
then asked us what we had called the Muyghreebee whom 
we had deseribed to him: we replied, a magician; and 
he and the janis-ary repeated the word over many times, 
in order to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 


' 


the most brutal and unprovoked manner ; and yet no ho- 
tice was taken, and nocomplaint made. It was certainly 
something very unexpected to me to see a Frank Chris- 
tian maltreating the Moslem inhabitants of a Moslem 
city in which he was a stranger; and I regretted exceed- 
ingly that the perpetrator of acts, which brought disgrace 


a, upon his character and country, should have been an 
about the age of the Arab captain’s son, who was on | 


Englishman, or should have escaped punishment. No 
sooner have we been permitted to traverse a country 12 
which formerly it was dangerous to appear openly as 4 
Christian, than we abuse the privilege thus granted, by 
outrages on its most peaceable inhabitants. I regret 


pm a _ be obliged to add, that it is but too commonly the habit 
into the magic mirror, he declared that he saw nothing : | 


of Englishmen to beat the boatmen, donkeymen, and 
others of the poorer class, whom they may engage i 
their service. They justify this cowardly practice— 
cowardly, because the poor creatures can gain no redress 
by declaring that there is no possibility of getting them 
to stir excepting by means of the whip; but, in most 
cases, all that | witnessed, they were not at the trouble 
of trying fairer methods—at once enforcing their com- 


| nands by blows. The comments made by the janissary 


and Our OWN servant upon those who were guilty of such 
wanton brutality showed the feeling which it elicited | 
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and when upon one occasion Miss E. and myself inter- 
sed, declaring that we would not allow any person in 
our service to be beaten, they told us not to be alarmed, 
for that the rais (captain of the boat,) who was an Arab, 
would not put up with ill-treatment, but had threatened 
to go on shore at the next village with all his men. 


We quote this passage, upon the same principle 
as that detailing the unhandsome conduct of the 


othcers of the Volcano, to unprotected female pas- | 


sengers. It is, however, much more important. 
An English gentleman, who acted as volunteer 
coachman to the ladies, in a drive to the Tombs, 
showed the same reckless disregard of the feelings 
of the people ; dashing straight-forward in spite of 
their remonstrances. 

In vain did we scream and implore; he declared that 
it was the fault of the people, who would not remove 
themselves out of danger; but as we had no arunt- 
courier to clear the road before us, and our carriage 
came very suddenly upon many persons, I did not see 
how they could have managed to escape. At length, we 
drove over an unfortunate donkey, which was pulled 


THROUGH FRANCE AND EGYPT TO BOMBAY. 


down by a piece of iron sticking from the carriage, and | 


thus becoming entangled in the load he bore. I fear 
that the animal was injured, for the poor boy who drove 
him cried bitterly 5; and though we (that is, the ladies of 
the party) would gladly have remunerated him for the 
damage he might have sustained, neither time nor oppor- 
tunity was permitted for this act of Justice. 
drove, every moment expecting to be flung out against 
the walls, as the carriage turned round the corners of 
streets placed at right angles to each other. At length, 
we succeeded in oir wish to have the grooms at the 
horses’ heads; and without further accident, though 
rendered as nervous as possible, passed through the gate 
of the city. 

Were the Pasha, or some of the subordinate 
local authorities, to order a taste of the favourite 
punishment of the country, the bastinado, to such 
charioteers, he would only do what Christians at 
home ought to approve. After this mad drive, 
they found the donkeychairs—one for each lady— 
in Which they were to commence the journey across 
the desert, waiting for them at the city of Tombs. 


Nothing could be more comfortable than these vehicles ; 
a2common arm-chair was fastened into a sort of wooden 






39 


which the traveller seems to be approaching. Nor were 
there wanting living objects to animate the scene ; our 
own little kafila was sufficiently large and cheerful to 
banish every idea of dreariness, and we encountered 
others much more picturesque. 

Soon after losing sight of the tombs, we came upon & 






party who had bivonac’d for the night. 


At the end of the first day's stage, they reached 
the Rest-housr, or Travellers’ Bungalow, about 
night-fall. The building was not completed ; and it 
seems very ill-planned, and was then filthily kept. 
This willeasily be remedied. The ladies carried their 
own beds with them ; and ham, cold fowls, hard- 
boiled eggs, fruit: which with tea, made them very 
comfortable in the desert. Next day, the hafila, 
the proper name, we presume, for a donkey or 
camel caravan, proceeded across the isthmus with 
less inconvenience, than is sustained on an English 
turnpike road in dusty weather. A kafila, belong- 
ing to the native governor of Jiddah, passed them ; 
and they frequently saw small parties of Bedouins, 
their bold, tierce countenances, and flashing eyes, 
glaring from beneath their turbans. Miss Roberts 
pays Ali Pasha the usual compliment, accorded by 
all English travellers, on the security with which 


the journey across the desert may now be accom- 


On we | 


' passengers of the steamer, coming from Suez. 


plished, and upon his attention to the convenience 
of travellers. Such brief notices as the following, 
are still of interest, though this route will soon be 
as familiar as the Bath road :— 

During this day’s journey, we met several parties, 
One lady 
passed us in a donkeychair, with her daughter riding a 
donkey by the side; anether group, consisting of two 
ladies and several gentlemen, were all mounted upon 
camels, and having large umbrellas over their heads, 
made an exceedingly odd appearance, the peculiar gait 
of the camel causing them to rise and fall in a very sin- 
gular manner. At ajdistance, their round moving sum- 
mits looked like the umbrageous tops of trees, and we 
might fancy as they approached, the lower portion being 
hidden by ridges of sand, that “Birnam Wood ways 


coming to Dunsinane.” 


tray, which projected in front about a foot, thereby | 


enabling the passenger to carry a small basket or other 
package ; the chairs were then slung by the arms to long 
bamboos, one upon either side, and these, by means of 


ropes or straps placed across, were fastened upon the | 
backs of donkeys, one in front, the other behind. Five | 


long and narrow vehicles of this kind, running across the 
desert, made a sufficiently droll and singular appearance, 
and we did nothing but admire each other as we went 
along. 


very well. 


In first striking into the desert, we all enjoyed a most 
delightful feeling of repose ; everything around appeared 
to be so calm and tranquil, that, especially after encoun- 
tering the noises and multitudes of a large and crowded 
City, it was soothing tg the mind thus to emerge from 
the haunts of men and wander through the vast solitudes 
that spread their wastes before us. To me there was 
nothing dismal in the aspect of the desert, nor was the 
‘lew so boundless as I had expected. 

In these wide plains, the fall of a few inches is suffi- 
“ent to diversify the prospect; there is always some 
Keutle acclivity to be surmounted, which cheats the 
“ehse with the expectation of finding a novel scene be- 
yond : the sand-hills in the distance also range them- 
“ives in wild and fantastic forms ; many appearing like 
Promontories jutting out into some noble harbour, to 


——— 


The movement was delightfully easy, and the | 


donkeys, though not travelling at a quick pace, got on | was on his way to Abyssinia, were at the rival 





There is opposition on this road as on more fre- 
quented ones; Mr. Hill's people being jealous of 
those of Mr. Waghorn, at whose hotel, or the hotel 
at Suez, in his interest, Miss Roberts and her 
friends found excellent accommodation, though 
the exterior was unpromising. The guests eat at 
a table Chote. There they were joined by the 
Portuguese governor of Goa, and his staff. An 
American, who had crossed the desert, merely to 
look at the Red Sea, and a young Scotsman, who 


hotel—Hill’s. Suez was reached by the interest- 
ing route we have traced, before the traveller 
had been a month from London. The accommo- 
dations of the Bombay steamer, the Berenice, were 
inferior to those of the Volcano, and the attention 
to the comfort of the passengers not a whit more, 
The attendance was as bad as possible ; and upon 
the whole matter, Miss Roberts thus enters her 
protest. 

The more I have seen of government ships, the more 
certain I feel that they are not adapted to carry passen- 
gers. The authorities appear to think that people ought 
to be too thankful to pay an enormous price for the worst 
species of accommodation. The commandants have not 
been accustomed to attend to the minutim which can 
alone secure the comfort of those who sail with them; 
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while the officers, generally speaking, endeavour to show 
their contempt of the service in which they are sent, 
against their inclination, by neglect and even rudeness 


towards the passengers. ° ° ieee it ; 
Every day added to the heat and the dirt, and in the 


evening, when going upon deck to inhale the odours of 
the hen-coops, the smell was insufferable. When to this 
annoyance coal-dust, half an inch deep, is added, my 
preference of my own cabin will not be a subject of sur- 
prise. With what degree of truth, I cannot pretend to 
say, all the disagreeable circumstances sustained on 
board the Berenice were attributed to the alterations 
made on the decks. Previously to these changes, we 
were told, the furnaces were supplied with coal by a 
method which obviated the necessity of having it upon 
deck, whence the dust was now carried all over the ship 
upon the feet of the persuns who were continually pass- 
ing to and fro. 

But complaints of steam-packets appear to be 
general in India. They are comparatively new ; 
and there is, as yet, little field for competition. 
If every Red Sea steamer were found like the 
Berenice, passengers would be driven to prefer the 
long sailing-vessel voyage to India ; and the other 
steamers, the Zenohia and the Hugh Lindsay, were 
said to be much worse. In the Berenice, there 
were no beds—no water, or water in no proper 
quantity—and no coinfort of any sort. They took 
in water and coals at Aden; a place which steam- 
navigation must soon raise into importance, and 
which is at present in a singular condition, ex- 
hibiting a strangely mingled population of Arabs, 
Jews, Lanians, Soomalees, &c. They had left Suez 
on the 12th October, and on the 19th, touched at 
Aden, where they remained for a day ; and on the 
22d, at Makallah ; reaching Bombay on the even- 
ing of the 29th: so that the voyage, including 
stoppages, had been made in less than eighteen 
days; an immense gain, had the accommodations 
of the Red Sea steamer been nearly in correspond- 
ence with its powers of sailing, and the high rate 
of passage-money. But all this admits of redress. 

The remainder of the volume is occupied by a 
description of Bombay and its singular population, 
written in the same manner as the account of 
Calcutta, in Miss Roberts’ former work ; and is, like 
it, limited in general merely to what meets the eye, 
and to details, and a description of surfaces, which 
are vet picturesque and strikingly oriental. Miss 
Roberts appears to have retained a warm recollec- 
tion of the Bengal Presidency, and is continually 
comparing Calcutta with Bombay to the disad- 
vantage of the latter, even when labouring to be 


impartial in her estimate of the rival Presidencies, | 


The disadvantages, indeed, are not such asa philoso- 
pher or statist will much regard, as they are gene- 
rally confined to dress, attendance, and the ap- 
pointments of the table; and to the shops, which are 


all inferior to Tulloh’s in Caleutta. An immense | 


drawback upon Bombay, now become the rendez- 
vous of steamers, is the total want of hotels and 
boarding-houses, where strangers may at once find 
comfortable accommodation. There is also a total 
want of public amusements; but that is of less con- 
sequence, though felt by those having no introduc- 
tions, nor local connexions. 

Miss Roberts, in noticing o vious ine mveniencies, 
also suggests many useful small reforms or improve- 


ments. The ;owers of steam have nuw marked | 


MISS ROBERTS’ NOTES OF AN OVERLAND JOURNEY, &c. 


Bombay as the rising Presidency, and as likely ¢, 
become the seat of the Supreme Government jf 
India is to remain a British colony. Miss Roberts 
concludes, that nothing short of a rail-road between 
the two Presidencies can avert this catastrophe : 
but to this there are many obstacies. Bengal, 
which wont to taunt Bombay as “a fishing village” 
and her inhabitants as “the benighted,” because 
European intelligence was so late of reaching that 
_ place, is now, in her turn, by the agency of steam, 
thrown into the shade, and become “ the benighted,” 
The Anglo-Indians of Bombay may, in these pages, 
read a useful lesson. Detraction—z//-tonques, the 
proverbial vice of English society, is said to flourish 
among them, as may be expected in all limited 
communities of men and women promiscuously col- 
lected from every quarter of the native kingdoms, 
at an age when the moral education is necessarily 
still imperfect. Bad servants—the special grie- 
vance of the English every where—is also felt here, 
and with dreadful aggravations. Miss Roberts 
speaks most rationally upon this head, and lays 
down an excellent rule. 


} 
} 
| 


‘ 


Anglo-Indians, however, seem to be more tormented 
by these domestic plagues than any other set of people. 
The instant a stranger lands upon Asiatic ground, we 
hear of nothing else. It is considered to be polite con- 
versation in the drawing-room, and delicate-looking 
| women will listen with the greatest complacence to the 
| most brutal threats uttered by their male associates 
| against the wretched people whom hard fate has placed 
| 





about their persons. By some mischance, these very 
individuals are equally ill-served at home ; the greater 
number who return to England being either rendered 
miserabie there, or driven back to India in consequence 
of the impossibility of managing their servants. As far 
/as my ownexperience goes, I have always found it easy, 
both at home and abroad, to obtain good servants, at 
least quite as good as people, conscious of the infirmities 
of humanity in their own persons, have a right to expect. 
| My simple rule has been, never to keep a person who 
| did not suit me, and to treat those who did with kind- 
‘ness and indulgence. The system has always answered. 


The rule is excellent; but it must be borne in 
mind that Miss Roberts, as a single lady requiring 
little Ae/p, has probably not been much tried or 
_ afflicted by the national evil. 
| The most pleasing feature of Bombay, is the 
importance of the natives, who form a large por- 
tion of the wealth and intelligence of the settle- 
ment. Most of them speak excellent English, and 
_many are well educated. Miss Roberts is afraid 
that the amusements of Anglo-Indian society—the 
eternal quadrilles, waltzes, and gallopes, which they 
are invited to witness—must appear not a little fri- 
volous and derogatory in the eyes of Parsee, Mo- 
_haminedan, or Hindoo gentlemen. Many of these 
rich native merchants now send their sons to 
Elphinstone college. The best houses in Bombay 
belong to them, many of which are richly fur- 
_nished and fitted up with infinite taste and elegance, 

in a style which seems to combine whatever is best 
_in oriental splendour, with the most refined Euro- 
pean convenience, 
As the last relic of its accomplished author, wé 
have perhaps attached more literary importance 
to this volume than, critically speaking, it may 
deserve ; and yet we are confident that no one 
reader will think these parting words too much, 
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MR. COMBE’S NOTES ON THE UNITED STATES, DURING A PHRENO- 
LOGICAL VISIT IN 1839—+40.* 


We have for several years paid so much atten- 
tion to every work of 7'ravels inthe United States, 
that a tolerably fair idea of that great country 
might be formed from Tait’s Magazine alone. 
With Mr. James Stuart we started nine years since ; 
we do not expect to conclude with Mr. George 
Combe: the vast field is but opening. 

The present delicate and critical state of our re- 
lations with America, would have made us turn with 
eagerness and anxiety to the report of the latest 
traveller in the States, although he had not been 
gifted with the same powers of observation and re- 
fection as Mr. Combe. The chief objects of his 
tour were, of course, Phrenological. He went to 
America to teach and spread the doctrines of the 
sect, of which he is at once the head and the most 
efficient arm. 
we certainly should not have intruded a subject 
upon our readers which has its own appropriate 
organs, and which we do not consider greatly for 
edification, even if the public had not had a sur- 
feit of that new and complex meclianism of a ma- 
terial mind, which is sometimes, by its disciples, 
named a science, and sometimes a philosophy. Lay- 
ing aside the bumps, craniology, and organology, 
frankly and at once, and keeping as clear as possible 
of the snares and pitfalls, which at every page they 
place to entrap the unwary reader, we shall, in the 
following brief remarks, consider Mr. Combe’s 
work as that of a shrewd, practical, well-informed 


And had this been his only object, | 


| have tempted Mr. Combe to travel so frequently 
and so invidiously out of his way to attack, and, 
so far as he has the power, to wound one of the 
most distinguished men of his age ;—the friend, and, 
for a long life, the champion of civil and religious 


freedom, in the widest sense; of science—of edu- 


cation—of peace—of mankind, black or white—of 
America as well as England—of every object which 
Mr. Combe professes to admire and love,—save and 
except phrenology. As we are unbelievers in 
bumpology altogether, we shall not suggest, that, if 
there be organs at all, there must be many more 
than are hitherto recognised, and, among others, 
such an organ as that of rindictireness. There 
is certainly such a disposition of the mind. If any 
one travelling in Scotland, had, on his return to 
America, hastened to publish the uncharitable and 


/unhandsome things which certain anonymous indivi- 


duals in Edinburgh had said of Mr, Combe—and of 
which plenty may at all times be heard of him, 


and of every public man who has made himself ob- 


man, directing his faculties. to the solution of | 


some of the great social and political problems 
which deeply interest the New and the Old world. 
Religion, government, education, and manners, are 
the leading topics of his speculations; and however 
much we may differ about the means to be employ- 
ed—the grand engine which he proposes for effecting 


all physical and moral improvement—phrenology | 


 wit—we must, in a great majority of cases, 


approve and admire the aims and ends of its | 
'the newly-discovered mechanism of mind. To 


apostle, 

As was to have been expected, every incident 
and fact bearing on phrenology, of which we 
hear, tends strongly to confirm its doctrines ; 


hor does Mr. Combe evince much more candour | 


or toleration for unbelievers than do those un- 


christian divines of Britain and America, whom | 


he & often, and so deservedly, stigmatizes. 


There are but two causes of disbelief which 
he recognises, 
“tupidity—that is, a deficiency of the bump of 
Cousatity ; the other deficiency in an organ on 
the top of the skull, christened conscientiousness, 
and marked number 16, All doubters and dishe- 
“levers are freely placed in one of the two categories 
—tither among the stupid and impenetrable, or the 
dishonest, This remark applies even more to 
other works than to the Notes on America. To 
Which class Lord Brougham may belong, we do 
hot presume to guess ; nor yet exactly what can 

"7% 


} . ‘ . 
urce volumes port Uvo, with a map, &c. &«. 


! 


The one is ignorance, or rather | 


noxious to a party—such conduct would justly 
have been pronounced unfair and ungenerous, 
But Mr. Combe’s reports of the sayings of Lord 
Brougham’s anonymous detractors, is precisely 
the same thing, and worthy of the condemnation 
which it must receive. Strange,too,that Mr.Combe 
never appears to have heard a single disrespectful 
word of any one public man, Whig or Tory, so far 
as we learn, save only Lord Brougham. Welling- 
ton, Peel, O'Connell, Russell,—all are passed over, 
and no error or blemish seems to have been found 
in any one of the order save the friend of the 
people ; the champion of the slave ; the educator ; 
the founder of mechanics’ institutions ; the bene- 
factor and ornament of his kind; who, in treat- 
ing philosophically of the mind, and soul, and des- 
tinies of man, has not even incidentally noticed the 
existence and complicated evolutions, the checks, 
counter-checks, and balances of the organs, in 


this protest, in the case of Lord Brougham, we 
are tempted to add a few words, condemning a less 
significant, but equally indefensible attack, on the 
memory of Hazlitt ; whose strong and original 
character, and peculiar powers, we take leave to 
think, Mr. Combe does not comprehend ; whether 
the defect arises from want of sympathy, of enthu- 
siasm, or from the deficiency of some material organ 
which we do not pretend to name. It is, besides, 
unlike Mr. Combe’s usual cautiousness, to marshal 
the way of Dr. Channing in Great Britain, by 
stirring up just resentment in the honest admirers 
of Lord Brougham and William Hazlitt, because, 
upon no sufficient evidence, he is pleased to believe 
that they were the authors of reviews of Channing’s 
works, in which he does not, nor do we, entirely con- 
cur. Nordoes Mr. Combe appear acquainted with the 
history of Channing’s public life up to so recent a 
period as 1854, since which he has come manfully 
forward for the abolition of slavery and for free- 


dom; not, indeed, as did Hazlitt, in defiance of 
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calumny, scurrility, and moral persecution, such | 
as few of the advocates of truth have endured in | 
our age ; but still in a manner honourable to him- | 


self, and beneficial to mankind, though the hottest | 


of the Abolition battle had been fought and gained | 


in New England before Channing joined the ranks. 
Has Mr. Combe ever read Abdy’s* Tour in 1833-4 ? 
He must, at all events, know something of the 
Garrisons and Childs, tried and distinguished sol- 


} 


captivated than the philosophers and men of 
science,—it seems certain, that the sect has thriyen 
better on the other side of the Atlantic than at 
home ; and ever since the premature death of Dr. 
Spurzheim, in 1827, who went among the citizens 
of the United States, with the enthusiasm and zea] 


of a primitive apostle, taking no thought for to. 


diers of the cause, long before Dr. Channing had | 


seen it his duty to make open profession of the 
faith that might have been in him, but of which 
few fruits were then visible. 


But Hazlitt is de- | 


scribed as wanting, in the phrenological jargon, in | 


the bump of conscientiousness,—because, we pre- 
sume, during his whole life he had been the open 


} 
} 


and vehement enemy of all kinds of tyranny, and | 


the chosen aim of the most envenomed arrows of 
the most scurrilous of the Tory partisan writers. 
“He,” Hazlitt, “laboured under the affliction of 
disappointed ambition, envy, ill-nature, and dis- 
trust of his kind!” says Mr. Combe. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s conversion, or open profession, was tardy; 
while Brougham and Hazlitt but it is needless 
to pursue the case. Dr. Channing has long been 
a phrenologist ; and his imagined reviewers, though 
two among the boldest, as well as ablest, advocates 
of truth in Great Britain, were not phrenologists ; 
and therefore want conscientiousness ! 

Let us pass to matters more congenial, which we 
find in abundance in these well-filled and well- 
written, though somewhat hasty and cursory 
volumes. In them Mr. Combe has either glanced 
at, or fully discussed many important points, and 
advanced many opinions in which every calm lover 
of human improvement must agree, because they 
are common alike to the phrenologer and the anti- 
phrenologer ; indeed we may at once say of his 
opinions on physical education, early training, 
government, punishment, and other topics, as we 
have more than once done, in the analagous in- 
stance of the treatment of the insane—that, provided 








the phrenological doctors employ the same cura- | 


tive remedies, and moral influences, with otherable 


and enlightened physicians, which we believe they | 


do, we shall not quarrel with their superadded 
mere talk on bumpology. 

There is, as might be predicated of a country in 
the circumstances of the United States, a much 


more numerous and active sect of phrenologers there | 
than in Edinburgh, though it is the head-quarters | 
of the doctrine; but where, somehow, it has never 


yet taken root nor thriven. Mr. Combe says that 
the opposition originated with the men of science ; 
though the bigotry of the orthodox clergy, and 


on the Baptist minister, a Dr. 


those whom they ride, has also been instrumental | 
_and well-dressed, as, indeed, was everybody in Ame- 
rica, according to their station, save a few drunken 


in opposing the new revelation. Spurzheim said 
that Scotland is the most priest-ridden country 
he ever visited. This, however, is not easily re- 
concileable with the fact that some of the ultra- 
orthodox divines, and even Dr. Welsh, the pro- 
fessor of Church History, are stated to be avowed be- 
lievers. However this may be,—and we imagine 
the clergy were, at the outset, much more readily 





* Abdy’s Tour, vol. iii., pp. 217-235, 





_morrow, carrying neither purse nor scrip, and 


bending every faculty to the one object of pro- 
pagating the faith of the organs, invitations 
have been coming from time to time to his most 
distinguished successor, Mr. George Combe, to come 
over and continue the good work so hopefully 
begun. In the autumn of 1838 he obeyed the 
suinmons, aud went to America, accompanied by 
Mrs. Combe. After a rather unpleasant passage, 
in a young raw steamer, they landed at New York; 
and Mr. Combe arranged to deliver lectures on 
phrenology,—notinthe purely apostolic—or strike- 
but-hear-me! spirit of the enthusiastic German, 
but very like a calm, sensible, self-respecting Scot, 
content to speak if an audience could be obtained 
willing to be instructed. 

Having made the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for lecturing in the winter, Mr. Combe and 
his lady proceeded on a tour up the Hudson to 
Albany, and looked on the fine scenery and the 
spitting passengers with the feelings usual to Eng- 
lish people in such circumstances. Vewness, and, 
what is worse, incompleteness, are often forced on 
the mind of the observer by numerous objects in 
America ; and for this unfinished state of things 
Mr. Combe very rationally accounts, not by as- 
cribing it to want of discernment and taste, but to 
want of capital, and to the high price of labour. 
There is fallacy in his calculations, however. An 
American who sacrifices £1400 a-year in a man- 
sion-house and grounds, sacrifices no more than 
an Englishman who expends £700 on the same 
objects, if the latter get but 34 per cent for his 


capital, while the other obtains 7 per cent ; but the 


American, unquestionably, sacrifices to a much 
greater extent the opportunity of accumulation. 

In the principal cities of America, as New York, 
Philadelphia, and Albany, pigs are seen roaming 
at large in the principal streets and most elegant 
squares! This would seem odd enough in Bel- 
grave Square or Charlotte Square ; but if an Irish- 
man, instantly on landing, is a free citizen of the 
State, it is to be expected that he will make his pig 
equally free with himself. 

Mr. Combe seems to have made a point of going 
to all sorts of churches on most Sundays while in 
America. His first attendance was at Albany, and 
. The church was 


large and handsome; the congregation numerous 





and degraded emigrants. But the sermon— 


The discourse was sternly Calvinistic, and the preachet 
sent Heathens, Mahometans, Catholics, Deists, and Athe- 
ists to eternal perdition, with as much zest and self- 
assurance as could have been exhibited by the most orthe- 
dox divine in Scotland. 


Many, or nearly all, the churches in the Atlan- 
tic towns are handsome structures, and well fitted 
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up;—indeed, the personal accommodation as much 
resembles that of an opera-house asa church; pews 
like opera-boxes, have cushions covered with da- 
mask, and every other appliance of luxurious de- 
yotion. The Sabbath is very strictly kept in New 
England; yet, even there, it is considered over at 
sunset, after which social parties are arranged, 
visits are made, and the piano-forte may be heard 
even in Boston, and over all the hallowed land 


of the Pilgrim Fathers. Sabbath-evening social, | 


family and friendly unions, were the old custom of 
godly Scotland; but we have become a great deal 
too ascetic for such harmless and praiseworthy in- 
tercourse, save under the rose, or in defiance of 
“the folk ;” by which appellation Mr. Combe dis- 
tincuishes that awful, Gorgon-headed Mrs.Grundy, 
of the modern Presbyterian world, who will not let 
us have fresh milk to drink on Sunday, nor eat 
fresh bread on Monday morning; nor yet open a 
new newspaper, to see if it be peace or war; nor 
slemnly, and in the devout spirit suited to, and 
arising from, the rite, “ bury our dead out of our 
sight” on the first day of the week. 

We knew a shrewd old Scotchman, who used to 
say, that none would ever play whist well until 
ther played “ for a bodle siller.’ Another of the 
same, an emigrant long settled in America asa 
farner and proprietor, remarked to Mr. Combe, 
(and the same thing holds of many nations,) that 
“the only way to know the Americans thorough- 
ly was to count stller with them.” He accord- 
ingly got his first practical lesson in arranging 


_with che carriage-hirers of Albany, where the 


owner of the best carriage finally agreed to make 
the journey for fifty-six dollars, while the others had 
denanded seventy for carrying him to Worcester 
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| grumble at “biggin’ a brig to serve a’ the folk o’ 
the glen.’ On the way between Chesterfield and 
| Northampton, though the country has long been 
closely settled, it is not yet nearly cleared, which, 
indeed, holds of many portions of New England ; 
and we have this other pretty and Transatlantic 
rural picture ; though that of animated life which 
follows, is very unlike what we usually fancy of 
the roaring, tearing, boisterous people of America. 
' But this was sober, strait-laced New England. In 
| New York, or the West, matters assume a different 
| aspect. 





We passed several portions of the forest only recently 
cleared ; many fine old trees were lying rotting in the 
sun, While some were standing, huge, tall, and gaunt, 
bearing the marks of fire which had been applied in vain 
to consume their stubborn strength. Apple-trees every- 
where abound, and are loaded with that superior fruit 
which is imported into England, excelling in the richness 
of flavour the best produce of the British orchards. It 
is so abundant, and grows so completely exposed on the 
road side, that the way-faring traveller may supply him- 
self at this season without purchase, and with searcely 
an infraction of justice, as it seems, by its situation, to 
be presented to his use. 

Mr. Combe afterwards attempts to explain the 
causesof the reserve and taciturnity at public tables, 
by the master-key of the bumps—but unsuccess- 
fully, as we think. Though artificial rank abounds 
in England, it is not fixed, immutable, as in Ger- 
many. The daughter of the rich pork-butcher in 
England marries a banker, and the well-dowered 
daughter of the banker, in turn, marries a noble, and 
becomes a baroness or a countess. Wealth waxes 
omnipotent; and fashion, supported by wealth, pre- 
dominates over jealous and exclusive rank, and 
becomes in its turn ezclusice. All persons below 
the highest aristocracy are fighting to get up- 





by a leisurely five-days’ journey. Now the same 


ward here—exactly as in America ;—and it is from 


thing happens to travellers in every country of the | the very same causes that they jostle their com- 


world, How do the phrenologists account for | 
coach-hirers, jockeys, porters, fishwomen, and cab- | 
men being universally, more or less, deficient in 
No. 16., and doubly endowed with No. 8, 2 | 

lhe travellers went to Worcester by New Leba- 
hoa, a village most beautifully situated, and mak- 
ing, indeed, a beautiful picture even in words. 

This village lies in a paradise of beauty, on the side of 
ahil, sloping to the south, and looks down on a basin 
completely shut in by rising grounds, and embosomed in 
woot The foliage now wears the deep, rich-toned 
variegated livery of autumn, to convey an adequate idea 
of wheh surpasses the powers equally of the pencil and 
the pea. The houses are chiefly of wood, painted pure | 
White ; they are unpretending, yet not inelegant in 
architerture, and well kept. This village is also a 
Watering place, and there are several stupendous hotels 
to receive the visiters in summer. : 
a? passed through Pittsfield, and arrived at 

‘tu, on the summit of the Peru mountains :— 
why not the Andes? The Americans beat all the | 
Word, save French milliners, for high-sounding | 

tr . 
names. ‘The roads were occasionally found heavy ; 
me Mr. Combe assigns the cause of their bad con- 
ti to reasons as universally present as the cupi- 

"ty ¢ persons having horses and carriages to hire 
if ‘yr . . 
oan Che farmers find their own purposes served 

ad a ° 4 
rell erough by the corduroy roads, and, like their 





} 





Scotch brother in the Cutars of Glenburnic, they 


petitors in the race, and push aside all they fancy 
below them. 


In conversation to-day, the following statements were 
made to us. As they interested us at the time, I present 
them to the reader. “ One cause,” we were told, “ of 
the taciturnity which we have remarked at the public 
tables in New England, is the fear of inferior people in- 
truding themselves and fixing an acquaintanceship on 
persons of superior condition and attainments. All per- 
sons are pushing upwards in this country, and as there 
is no artificial rank, every one guards his own station 
with extraordinary jealousy.” 

The absence of artificial rank does not satisfactorily 
explain these peculiarities. In England artificial rank 
abounds, and yet the same jealousy of intrusion is there 
equally conspicuous. In Germany there is also artificial 


| rank, while the intercourse between the different classes 


of society is much more cordial and unrestrained. The 
real cause seems to me to lie in the cerebral organization 
of the people. 


There was much more ease and freedom of man- 
ners among the different classes of society in Eng- 
land, sixty or a hundred years ago, than there is now, 
and, indeed, a close resemblance to the present man- 
ners of Germany ; but the English brain has not, we 
apprehend, undergone any great change since that 
time, though the increase of population and wealth 
among the middle classes has greatly changed man- 
ners. People who travel much, like the English and 
Americans, naturally become more fastidious as to 
their associates than German fixtures, Few like 
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to make watering-place friends, because they must 
often find it necessary to drop them, and from 
good causes. 

In the State Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester, 
Mr. Combe saw an apparatus for ventilation and 
heating, which we recommend to the attention of 


| 
| 


every one interested in these important elements of | 


health and comfort. 
us, though we cannot resist taking the phrenologi- 
cal beau ideal of the superintending physician of 
a Lunatic Asylum :— 

Dr. Woodward, physically and mentally, is admirably 
adapted for his situation. He is in the prime of life, and 


has large limbs,a large abdomen, large lungs, and a large | 
- - 2 - - 

head. His temperament is sanguine nervous-bilious, with | 

The organs of the propensities | 


a little of the lymphatic. 
are well developed, but those of the moral sentiments 
and intellect decidedly predominate. This combination 
produces a powerful and commanding person, charac- 
terized at once by vivacity, energy, and softness ; and a 
mind in which intellectual power is chastened by the 
most kind and cheerful moral dispositions. I regard 
these qualities as of great importance in the superinten- 
dent of a Lunatic Asylum. 

Mr. Combe was now in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. [le went by the railroad from Worcester 
to Boston. In church was this sight :— 

Mrs. Trollope and Mrs. Butler have both adverted to 
the American custom of gentlemen sitting with their feet 
elevated. In the pew before us in church to-day,a gen- 
tleman sat with his feet on the top of the board which 
holds the psalm-books. 

In Chesterfield’s time an awkward fellow was 
always at a loss how to manage his sword: the 
gentlemen of America are ina similar predicament 


The details are too long for | 


with their legs.—We find here a hint, which | 


we copy for the benefit of Mr. Baring, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. 
imposes a tax of one per cent. on bank capital ; and 
the banks of this State, either from excess of cau- 
tion, or the energy of speculation necessary in order 
to pay this tax, are found the most stable in the 
Union. 
History of the United States, is the Collector of 
the Customs at Boston. Mr. Combe found him not 
more intelligent, than civil and obWging, in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

A small government grant has, we think, lately 
heen made for printing books for the use of the 
blind. 
tion for the blind in Boston, made a remark worthy 


Dr. Howe, who presides over the institu- | mal Schools are now in operation, 


} 


The State of Massachusetts | 


THE UNITED STATES. 









interesting class of sufferers. The State of Mas. 
suchuscetts, which, like some other smal! States, 
appears to interfere quite as much as is neces. 
sary in the affairs of its subjects, among other 
things lately directed the formation of school lib- 
raries :—an excellent idea such libraries—but then 
the State Board were to decide upon every book, 
direct about the printing, paper, binding, &c.; in 
short, doeverything but pay. We mention all this 
to show that, after the Board had been formed, the 
matter devolved to private persons, publishers— 
and the ablest and best men of all parties and sects 
were appointed to improve the existing books, or, 
which may be more questionable, to prepare new 
ones themselves. Their prospectus states, that 

“The most eminent literary men have been, or now 
are, engaged in the execution of the plan. The names 
of Washington Irving, Dr. Wayland, the two Everetts, 
Greenwood, Bigelow, Rantoul, Silliman, Judge Story, 
Professors Leiber, Potter, Stowe, Edwards, Olmstec, 
Alden, Tucker, Judge Porter, &c., &c., are a pledge « 
the public, that nothing has been omitted, whici cin 
give the value of adaptation and fitness to the series.” 

That the books explaining the great doctrines 
of Christianity might be kept free of sectarianisw, 
the clergy of different persuasions are employed to 
watch over each other: the Unitarian over the 
Trinitarian, the Universalist over the Calvinist. 
We do not see how the thing will work. In Ike 
manner, as regards sublunary concerns, Govemor 
Everett and Mr. Rantoul are to protect the chil- 
dren from having their minds poisoned by Zalse 
doctrines on * sub-treasuries and banks.” It was 
proposed to augment the salaries of teachers in the 
State, which are at present lower than those of 
day-labourers ; but that, it seems, could not le 
afforded. 

When it was maintained as a reason against augment- 
ing the salaries of the teachers, that the State could not 


_ afford any increase of its annual appropriations for schools, 


juncroft, the author of the well-known | 


the question was put, in derision, “ Whether something 
more than one-six-hundredth part of its welfare might 
not come from the enlightenment of its intellect and the 
soundness of its morals ?” 


. ° . . . Dt ats 
An individual offered a considerable sum to tie 
Levislature of Massachusetts for the establishmat 


_of Normal Schools, provided the public gave 4 
-much; and this has been carried, and three or 


the attention of those who shall apply that grant :— | 


Experience has shown that a rariety of type is as easily 
mastered by the finger as by the eye. Persons who see, 
soon learn to read with equal facility printed works in 


roman, italic, and capital letters ; even the German type | 
presents few difficulties, after the first three lessons, to 


joreigners who study that language. The same faculties 
of the mind which take cognizance of the forms of the 
letters through the eye, recognise them through the me- 
dium of touch. 
senses is, that the eye receives an impression through the 


this is indispensable to the operation of the other sense. 
lhis fact supersedes much of the importance which per- 
sons who see have attached to the invention of peculiar 
furms of letters for the use of the blind 


We recommend the whole details to the at- 


We leave our readers to form their own ida of 
the refinement of many of the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, from the horrid boring which they inficted 
on poor Mr. Combe, who lays half the desth of 
Dr. Spurzheim to their account. 

From the first day that my arrival in Boston vas 4m 


nounced in the newspapers, I was waited upon ct every 
hour between 8 a.m. and 10 p.m. by a succession of visi- 


ters, many of whom called without introducticns, 


The chief difference between the two | 


kept me in a state of constant and fatiguing cereb 


; excitement; and this continued for day after 4Y- 
medium of light, without contact with the object, while 


Many of these visits were most gratifying to me,but 


some of them were made by individuals impelled chefly 


tention of persons connected with institutions for | 


the blind. Th > tthods Spoke ) rres > «i . ; 
, . 's spoken of gre atly Sim conspicuous part of the room, where they might te 


' while [ might sit quietly aud be looked at. 


plify and extend the art of printing for this most 





by curiosity, who put a succession of common-) 
questions, received equally common-place answers 32 
retired, leaving scarcely an interval between their @pal 
ture and the renewal of the interrogatories by + 88° 
ceeding visiter. I seriously thought of getting theque* 
tions and answers printed and posted up ir 
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A phrenologer excites the American love of the | 
marvellous—he seems to be regarded as a sort of | 
Katerfelto. One person afterwards inquired of | 
Mr. Combe what he had done with the giant and | 
the dwarf he had in company when he lectured at 
Syracuse!—where he had never been in his life, 
though a counterfeit, assuming a namevery like his, | 
had been there, lecturing upon phrenology, with the 
above showy companions. We have said that the 
government of Massachusetts seems to have a rage 
for legislation. No Jaissez aller—no let us alone 
with them. When the Temperance Movement was 
in vogue, the legislature ordained that no person 
should purchase spirituous liquors in less quantities 
than fifteen gallons, under a heavy fine for each 
offence ; but apothecaries and physicians were, at 
the same time, licensed to sell what rum and 
brandy they saw fit. 

The Puseyites, the priests of the Anglican 
church, are contending anew for the power of the 


Kevs of Heaven; but some of the tee-total doctors | eve , 
J _ knitted, or engaged in any light employment, without 


seem also contending for the equally available | 


power, for selfish purposes, of the Keys of the _ 
If no one is to drink wine or spirits with- | 


Cellar. 
out the doctor’s license, is it a fair inference that 
the doctors of Massachusetts will be much more 
frequently called in to nervous and vapourish pa- 
tieuts? We would advise all sound Protestants 
to resist the usurpation of the rights of private 
judgment, whether regarding soul or body. We 
are glad, by the way, to find Mr. Combe refuting 
Fanny Kemble and Miss Martineau’s stories about 
the intemperance of the American ladies, as de- 
cidedly as did Captain Marryat. The absurd and 
unegual law about the purchase of rum only in 
large quantities was of course eluded. 

Excellent persons, true friends to temperance, consi- 
dered that it had gone too far, for it prevented the great 
body of the people, who could not afford to purchase a 
stock of fifteen gallons at a time, from obtaining spiritu- 
ous liquors of any kind, even for the most temperate use 


the power of indulging their appetites unrestrained. 


The law created a great deal of discontent among 
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His second Sunday was spent in the Unitarian 
church, where the pews are cushioned and carpeted, 
and where, as in all the churches of Boston, no 
money is collected. Not there, as in this country, 


_ areacquisitiveness and combativeness stirred up, when, 


as Burns sings,— 


“ A greedy glowr Black Bonnet throws, 
And we maun draw our tippence.” 


I was, says Mr. Combe,— 

Struck by the superior elegance and comfort of the 
voluntary churches of America generally, compared 
with the condition of the established churches of Scot- 
land. The congregation was genteel in their appear- 
ance, but not numerous. 


The church service is much shorter than with us, 
where sermons are lengthening year by year. We 
have already noticed that Sunday ends at sunset. 


Sunday is observed with the greatest decorum in this 
city ; and although the law declares it to terminate at 
sunset, the only relaxation of observance which I re- 
marked, was, that political meetings were held on Sunday 
evenings, and that ladies played on the pianoforte, sang, 


any sense of sin. 

In Scotland, a person would be fined or imprisoned for 
doing acts after sunset, on the Sunday evening, which 
in Massachusetts are entirely lawful. Again: in the 
Revised Statutes of this Commonwealth, it is declared, 
by Sect. 5, that “no person shall be present at any game, 
sport, play, or public diversion, except concerts of sacred 
music, upon the evening next preceding or following the 
Lord’s day,” under the penalty of paying a fine of five 
dollars. In Edinburgh, the best plays and public enter- 
tainments are brought forth on the “evening next pre- 
ceding the Lord’s day,” or Saturday evening,—and are 
then most numerously attended: so that in Boston a 
Christian is fined in five dollars for doing, on that even- 
ing, What a Christian in Edinburgh is permitted to do, 
without any penalty whatever. 

These are strange anomalies in the religious world. 
Whether, first, will the people of Boston open their 
theatre on Saturday nights, or those of Edinburgh 
shut theirs up? As in other places, rough jovial 


_conviviality has diminished in New England with- 
in their families, while it left the rich in possession of | 


the mass of the people; and in the phrase of | 


American politicians, both the leading parties, 
or the Whigs and the Democrats, tried to convert 
it into * political capital >” that is, to make votes for 
their side out of popular discontent. As an illus- 
tration of this significant phrase, we may instance 


that foolish and half-tipsy speech of Bradshaw, out | 


of which the ministerial party here contrived to 
make a good deal of “political capital ;” counterfeit 
cain, but answering a temporary purpose. 

From Boston Mr. Combe made an excursion to 
Lowell by the rail-road ; but the reading public 
have so often, of late, gone over the same ground, 


in the last half century. The gentlemen drink 
much less wine—and the early hours of dinner, 
which is taken at two and three o’clock, must al- 
ways have precluded long sittings ; and as the gentle- 
men uniformly return after dinner to their places of 
business, dinner and coffee, even when there is 


_company, are over by six o’clock. Some families 
_nhow entertain in the English style, and dine at so 


that we dismiss this infant Manchester of America | 


With one paragraph, which we trust is well- 
founded, 


The churches are numerous and belong to every sect, 
Episeopal, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Univer- 
‘alist, Unitarian, and Roman Catholic. All subsist in 
peace, because all are equal in power and privileges, and 
each pays for that religious instruction which his con- 


— considers to be right, and he is not taxed for any 
other, 





late an hour as six ; but this is considered affec- 
tation by their fellow-citizens. 

Mr. Combe saw a great variety of skulls at 
Boston, those of Indians, negroes, and Sandwich 
islanders ; every one of them, as usual, confirm- 
ing the grand theory. One would like to find a 
little discrepancy now and then, were it but for 
variety ; but no such thing ever occurs. Phreno- 
logy is a rule without any exceptions. Indeed, 
while Mr. Combe was in America, he met with 
the strongest confirmation which the doctrines 
have, so far as we know, ever obtained in a living 
instance. This was in the case of a little girl, 
whose skull had been fractured when she was 
only four years of age, and whose self-esteem, and 
love of approbation, when she was eight, were 
merely covered by the integuments and the hair. 
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Both organs wriggled perceptibly, like two lively 
leeches in the folds of a napkin, beneath the 
touch of Mr. Combe’s finger, in perfect harmony 
with the stimulus or motive-power of praise or 
blame, which he skilfully applied to excite them 
into action. 

There is a bad reason for the favourable reception 
of phrenology in America, and in all slave-hold- 
ing countries; and that is the alleged natural 
inferiority of the black race, as indicated by their 
skulls. Dr. Channing used this argument to 


Mr. Abdy, at the interview to which we have re- | 


ferred. Mr.Combe appears to have somewhat modi- 
fied his opinion of the negro head, in which he now 
says there are so many varieties, that he may per- 
haps find it rash to assert too much. He was some- 
what bothered with ancient Peruvian skulls; but he | 
gets rid of the difficulty by saying that these skulls 
may have been those of the slaves of the Peruvians. | 
“ An inferior and enslaved race may have laboured 
under the direction of powerful minds.” | 

We have said that Mr. Combe did not go forth | 
in the spirit of Spurzheim. He was often invited | 
to deliver two or three lectures at some town or. 
village, but this he declined for the reasons stated. 


They generally offer me twenty-five dollars for each 
lecture. As the progress of Phrenology has been much 
impeded by its teachers giving only brief and unsatisfac- | 
tory expositions of its doctrines, I am under the neces- | 
sity of declining these invitations. | 


The most distinguished persons in America—di- 
vines, senators, and lawyers—appear to be itinerant 
lecturers. It seems one of their best resources in 
a country where professional exertions are often | 


poorly paid. | 

The instruction conveyed by this method, is compara- 
tively small, bat it cultivates intellectual tastes among 
the people ; and it binds the higher and lower minds 
together by reciprocation of sentiment. To one accus- | 
tomed to contemplate the indifference with which many 
of the aristocracy of Britain regard the masses of their | 
countrymen, this effect of democratic institutions is highly | 
pleasing. 


' 
i 


In Britain, among the higher classes, only Lord | 
Brougham, it is said, and—rare conjunction !— 
Sir George Mackenzie, have lectured to the people. | 
Sir George is Phrenology’s aristocratic disciple, | 
and merits distinction. Sir Robert Peel has lately | 
lectured to the people ; asomewhat fitter com- | 
panion for the eloquent ex-chancellor ; and, we 
are sorry to say, liberal journals have had the bad 
taste, and worse sense, to ridicule the attempt. In 
Tory journals this was natural, and to be looked | 
for. | 

Ona Sunday evening after church, and after | 
the Sabbath was supposed to be over in New Eng- | 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Combe went to Brighton, a | 
village five miles from Boston, to attend an educa- | 
tional lecture given by Mr. Mann, one of the 
clergymen of the cit y: 


We were introduced to a family in the village, who 
kindly invited us to partake of their evening meal ; tea 
we should call it in England ; they, I believe, name it 
supper. It consisted of tea, coffee, bread, butter, cold 
meat, preserves, squash pie, and cranberry tart. Before 
we commenced, our host said grace, in the course of 
which he introduced a petition for a blessing on Mr. 
Mann and his effurts to improve the schools of the peo- 








| ple, and also on the “strangers who had crossed the 
mighty deep to communicate their stores of knowledge 
| tothe people of this land.” The sentiments and language 
| were equally beautiful, and there was no appearance of 
preparation or ostentation of literary attainments in the 
prayer. In passing the window of the house, I saw a 
| Young woman, apparently about sixteen, with a musie- 
_ book in her hand, leading a little band of children ang 


| servants in singing their evening hymns. 


It was the best brains in Boston, the e/ite of the 
| city, that attended Mr. Combe’s leciures. The fe- 
male heads were especially tine ; the men have 
generally more Benevolence and Veneration than 
| Conscientiousness. Even in promiscuous audiences, 


the heads of Boston were fair; and the Boston- 


ians, from their skulls, are pronounced to be g 


people capable of rising to a high degree of civili- 


sation. 

The economy of the Americans is displayed in 
not lighting the street lamps during moonlight; 
but we think we have seen a compromise between 
moonlight and lamp-light nearer home. 

Voluntaryism occupied a good deal of Mr, 
Combe’s attention. He is decidedly favourable 
to the principle, though it is attended by some 
inconveniences. He suggests, as a remedy for 
the too common occurrence, of the people tiring 
of their minister, that there should be a r- 
tation of pastors; which Mr. Combe does not 
seem to know is the exact scheme of John 
Wesley, and followed in the numerous and far- 
spread Methodist congregations up to this hour. 
Dr. Chalmers’ grand argument for an establish- 
ment is, he alleges, practically refuted in America, 
for the churches and ministers are found too nume- 
rous for the flocks, 

In answer to the inquiries of friends in Boston, 
Mr. Combe gave an account of the Established 
Clergy of Britain, which, in so far as creeds and 


'catechisms are concerned, also comprehends the 
_ Evangelical Dissenters. Whether the description 


shall be allowed, by the parties interested, to be 
fair or not, it is perfectly lucid, and a very impor- 
tant section of the work. 


In answering my inquiries into their church affairs, 
some of my Boston friends asked me what objections 
were urged in Britain against the system of legal esta- 
blishments for the support of religion. I mentioned a 
few: The established clergy in England and Scotland 
support unalterable articles of faith declared by ancient 
acts of Parliament to be true interpretations of the will 
of God, and important to salvation: They expel from 
their livings every one of their own number who pre- 
sumes to express doubts of the infallible truths of any of 
these doctrines : They invite their flocks to search the 
Scriptures, to try all things, and to hold fast that which 
is good ; but if,in following this advice, the flocks chance 
to arrive at conclusions different from those sanctioned 
by act of Parliament, they are charged with heresy, 
denied church privileges, and in private are stigmatized 
as “bad men.” These articles and “Confessions of 
Faith,’ moreover, were framed at the very dawn 
civilisation, when the arts and sciences, and the philo- 
sophy of the human mind, scarcely existed. Conse- 
quently, some of the doctrines contained in them stand 
in direct contradiction to natural truth, while the entire 
scheme of theology which they propound is widely diffe- 
rent from that which any extensive knowledge of men 
and physical science, applied to the interpretation 
Scripture in the present day, would probably dictate. 
The professors of these doctrines have the command 
the parish schools, and of the universities, and to the 
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éxtent of their ability they infuse their opinions into each | and talents, have married daughters of rich families, and 


g 


eneration as it comes on the stage: But mind cannot | eventually risen to the first stations in the common- 
be arrested in its progress. Providence bestows on some | wealth. Several clergymen are in excellent circumstan- 


individuals superior endowments of the moral and intel- | ces by this means. 


jectual faculties, which lead their possessors into doubt | 


on some points in spite of themselves. But those who 


are thus gifted have a choice only between two evils ; | 


either to renounce their livings and depart into the wil- 
derness of voluntaryism, as outcasts from the fold of the 
faithful, or to practise hypocrisy. The latter is some- 
times preferred, although not without inward struggles. 
Some of these individuals may be heard praying publicly 
against “a wicked spirit of unbelief,” which is constantly 
besetting them, and which is probably nothing but the 
natural operation of their own superior faculties spon- 


taneously suggesting truth, and quietly whispering that | 
Other | 


some of the dogmas they teach are erroneous. 
individuals, in whom secretiveness is large, and conscien- 
tiousness deficient, feel quite at home in the regions of 
hypocrisy, and enjoy their legal salaries undisturbed by 
inward visitations. Far from being the advocates of 
natural science and liberal education, many of the clergy 
oppose both, and insist that their peculiar articles of 
faith shall be combined with all public instruction at the 
expense of the State. They are placed in a false posi- 
tion also in relation to the enlightened portion of the 
laity, who, while they ostensibly adhere to the parlia- 
mentary articles of faith, privately disbelieve them, and, 
in consequence, while they accord an outward homage to 
the church, never lose an opportunity to thwart the 
schemes und defeat the views of the clergy. Conven- 
tional hypocrisy, likewise, is the refuge of the philoso- 
phers under the dominion of an established church. 
There is a tacit convention of mutual forbearance be- 
tween them and the clergy: The clergy make no in- 
quiries into their orthodory, and, in return, they leave the 
clergy to guide the masses in their own paths. The 
general effect of the system is to chain up the intellect, 
and paralyze the moral sentiments of the best minds in 
the highest department of human thought,—theological 
and moral science. 


The intestine divisions in Established Churches, 
-—those between Puseyism, (for which new light 
(Connell, as a devout Catholic, now thanks God !) 
and moderate principles in the English Church, 
and in the Church of Scotland, between the Non- 
Intrusionists, and the party who do not wish to set 
themselves above the law of the land,—were hardly 
known in America when Mr. Combe was at Boston ; 
but the voluntary controversy was known to be 
raging, and Mr. Combe says, “one highly intelli- 
gent friend expressed his expectation that the 
Church of England would fall in five years—I 
allowed Jifty years for the accomplishment of his 
hopes.” 

The intestine war has now become so powerful an 
auxiliary of the Voluntaries, that Mr. Combe may 
perhaps compound for a shorter period. He seems, 
by the way, despondingly to intimate that some 
generations may pass before legislators and rulers 
are chosen from their cranial developements ; before 
nations shall choose their ministers, as some phre- 
hologists now select their servants—and (with good 
security) their clerks and cash-keepers. 
Primogeniture, the great support of aristocracy, 
‘s unknown in America, where all the children of 
4 family inherit alike. Among the other advan- 
tages of this law, Mr. Combe points to one not to 
be overlooked by bachelors. 


The same law renders it more easy for men of superior 
moral and intellectual qualities to emerge from poverty 
to wealth. Several such have been pointed out to me, 
Who, having distinguished themselyes by their virtues 








| 








It is alleged that the clergy get their full share 
of the moneyed gir]s or heiresses, even in Britain,— 
where the pure aristocracy consider those of the 
highest rank in America only on a footing with 
that of our wealthy merchants and bankers, or, at 
most, as about the equals of our lawyers, or ple- 
beian Members of Parliament. Coleridge sets down 
the chances, with the female sex, of the black coat 
as greatly superior to those even of the red. A 
good deal will depend, we apprehend, upon the age 
of the demoiselle having a heart and fortune to 
bestow. The American writers accuse their fellow- 
citizens of being worldly and ambitious in the 
marriages of their children; but Mr. Combe, on 
the contrary, says, that with the wise and high- 
minded parents of America, in seeking husbands 
for their wealthy daughters— 

Nature’s nobility is preferred, and amidst the trials 
and vicissitudes of life, high mental qualities are found a 
surer stay for happiness than artificial rank. The pro- 
spects of the family also are superior. Natural gifts, if 
possessed by both parents, descend to posterity : artificial 
rank vanishes in descendants, and leaves no substitute 
in its place. 

This is not very easily reconcileable with the 
alleged American worship of the dollars; nor yet 
with what Mr. Combe, Miss Martineau, and many 
others, tell us of the exclusives and the castes in 
Philadelphia, and the other cities, where there is 
as much family pride as might suffice for a Ger- 
man Duchy. But the rule, Mr. Combe asserts, is 
not universal; Mr. Webster is esteemed, and is 
the greatest political character in Massachusetts— 
and he isnot rich. This proves not much. Even 
in England, political influence and reputation 
open a way for the gifted plebeian into the inmost 
circles of aristocracy. Upon the whole, though 
an eloquent or insinuating clergyman, or even one 
not so very eloquent, may occasionally catch a 
fortune in America, just as at home, fathers, and 
especially mothers, seem to marry their daughters 
pretty much upon the common principle of vulgar 
ambition ; and, as there are no lords nor lords’ 
second sons to be had, sometimes choose a clever 
and aspiring, though poor lawyer, ora rising mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr. Combe was told, that such a thing as inti- 
midation at elections, however hotly contested, was 
unknown—would not he tolerated. We hope this 
may be so—but should doubt it to hold univer- 
sally of a country of which he can truly say— 

In the United States, whenever party-spirit is strong- 
ly excited, the intrinsic merits of a measure, whether in 
morality or utility, are subordinate considerations ; a 
despotism of party is engendered and wielded without 
compunction or control. A higher moral, intellectual, 
and political education of the whole people, appears to 
me to be the only remedy for this evil, which is yearly 
on the increase. 

In Boston, he says, “ There is no commotion 
or hostile excitement at the elections ;’ an opi- 
nion which would not hold of other places. Mr. 
Combe announces an alarming fact, at the present 


ticklish moment, when he asserts, that “ The power 
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of the peopleexceeds their educational attainments ;” | 
bv which he must mean, their knowledge and practi- | 
cal wisdom. The system of education, in the com- 
mon schools, he does not consider perfect, nor even — 
good ; nor yet that the Americans are an educated _ 

»ple. Many persons at home will eagerly take 
hold of the following paragraph, to make deduc- 
tions from it diametrically opposite to those of Mr. 
Combe. He would educate the people up to the | 
safe enjoyment of their present privileges, and not | 
curtail their rights. 


The institutions and actual condition of the people of 
the United States exhibit at present a heterogeneous 
aspect to a reflecting mind. The institutions are demo- 
cratic in a high degree ; for, with a few exceptions, poli- 
tical power is placed in the hands of every man above | 
twenty-one years of age, except he be absolutely insane, | 
a pauper, or a convicted felon, without regard to his | 
wealth, character, or mental attainments. This is not | 
merely a theoretical arrangement on paper, but a prac- 
tically working system. In point of fact, the masses | 
make and unmake the laws, and every interest of the | 
State is placed at their discretion. One ignorant man | 
is not 2 fit ruler for 2 great nation ; nor are ten ignorant 
men, or a thousand, or ten millions, of ignorant men, 
more fit to wield successfully the destinies of a great 
people than one. Numbers do not increase their know- 
ledge, while they add to their confidence and power. 
Moreover, numbers increase their capacity for evil, and 
diminish it for good, because they keep each other's ig- 
norance and presumption in countenance. The people | 
become formidable, also, in the fierceness and energy of | 

| 





their passions, in proportion to their numbers, when one | 
common impulse me¥es them. 


. 


The democratic institutions of the United States are 
only now beginning to develop themselves. The gen- 
eration of 1775 was trained under a monarchy, and they 
had the feelings and habits of Englishmen. When their 
independence was achieved, their mental condition was 
not instantly changed. Their deference for rank and for 
judicial and legislative authority, continued nearly unim- 
paired ; George Washington took the place of George 
the Third, and the public authorities elected by them- 
selves, came as objects of respect, in place of those nam- 
ed by the English governors. The leading men of each 
State suggested or proposed candidates for public offices, | 
and the people, as a general rule, adopted them. In 
this state of things the best educated class continued to 
rule. Butthe condition of affairs is now changed. The 
generation trained to obedience under monarchical insti- | 
tutions is extinct ; a race occupies the field which has 
been reared under the full influence of democracy. The 
people worship themselves, as the fountains equally of 
wisdom and of power. They bend all institutions in 
subserviency to their own views and feelings. They are 
no longer led by, but they often dictate to, the wealthy 
and highly educated. Their own education, however, 
remains essentially unchanged: reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are its staples, as in the days of yore! 

This is an error of the most portentous magnitude, 
and it is astonishing how so many persons remain blind 
to it. There are still living a few remnants of the old 
Federalists, who desire to see the people happy and con- 
tented as labourers, but who are as averse to their 
thorough education as an English Tory would be in| 
similar circumstances. These worthy men forget that | 
their dreams of popular felicity combined with ignorance | 
can never be realized in this country, for the people have | 
obtained power, and they love to wield it. The edu- | 
cation provided for them, therefore, in their common 
schools, should be the most instructive and practical 
that human wisdom can devise ; for here the masses 
need every possible light to enable them to discern their 
true interests in the management of the State. Their 
governors and legislators are their deputies, and must 
vbey them. Men of great minds may no doubt lead the 
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masses, although ignorant, to good ; but in proportion 
to that ignorance is the risk that bad men of powerfy] 


' talents will lead them to evil. 


Who is to give them education? In what time 
may it be accomplished? We sadly fear that, 
like other communities, the society of America, 
with their reading and writing, must, for a time 

. : ’ 
be left to the great schools of adversity and eXpe- 
rience. But Mr. Combe surely depreciates reading 
and writing, the keys to all science. These are not 
education ; but neither are geography, nor astro- 
nomy, nor mathematics, nor history, nor any science 
whatever, efficient education, wanting that master- 


| power which can apply them, and which is not 


often found merely in the school. 

Uninstructed, or partially instructed, as the people 
are in their common schools, they have freedom 
and power; and their sense of justice, nay, their 
selfish instincts, are powerful teachers.— After 
transcribing the provisions of an act of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, for reclaiming the juve- 
nile offenders of the city of Boston, Mr. Combe 
continues— 


Here the principle of vengeance or punitive justice, as 
itis more politely called, whichis the mainspring of Bri- 
tish criminal law, is abandoned. Juvenile offenders are 
regarded as erring and unfortunate beings, for whom the 
law prescribes a mode of treatment, at once humane and 
beneficial towards them and society. In Britain, the 
laws are enacted by the aristocracy ; in Massachusetts 
by the peuple, through their representatives. In Bri- 
tain, the lawgivers are far removed from personal con- 
tact with the poor, the vicious, and the ignorant, and 
they think only of punishing them when they do wrong. 
In Massachusetts, the lawgivers live and move in daily 
communication with the mass of the people, and are de- 
pendent on their will for their functions ; they become 
acquainted with the causes of crimes and the effects of 
punishment, and they treat offenders with humanity and 
justice. In Scotland, juvenile offenders, after being com- 
mitted two or three times to Bridewell for sixty days, 
or less, for petty offences, are at last transported to New 
South Wales. In Boston, their first offence would con- 
duct them to this House of Refuge, from which they 
would not be liberated until they were reformed, pro- 
vided for by their friends, or had attained to the age of 
twenty-one if males, or eighteen if females, by which 
time reason might be better able to govern their actions. 
This Institution ‘is managed by directors at all times 
amenable to public opinion: it is open to public in- 
spection ; the inmates are not regarded as undergoing 
punishment, but reformation ; there is neither desire 
hor interest in any one to detain them one day longer 
than is necessary for their own welfare, and the direc- 
tors are always happy to liberate them whenever, by 
the interference of their friends, or by other means, they 
can be adequately provided for. The expenses of the 
establishment are most properly provided for by public 
assessment, There is no reason why the benevolent 
members of society alone should be burdened with the 
support of such an institution. In Britain, we are still 
so deeply immersed in the barbarism of the dark ages, 
that the maxim is very generally admitted to be sound, 
that society has no right to compel its members to pay 
money for benevolent objects. It is regarded as a le- 
xitimate exercise of legislative power, to levy taxes t 
maintain prisons and penal colonies for punishing offen- 
ders, but quite illegitimate to exact money to rescue the 
young from the temptations that lead to crime; it i 
legitimate to levy taxes to maintain fleets and armies 
for the purpose of fighting the people of other states; 
but illegitimate to raise money to be applied in nation 
education, which, by rendering our own people just, 
might avert the necessity for fighting altogether! 

The children were busily employed when we visite 
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the Institution. 
instruction in the common branches of learning, and in 


morals and religion. 


It is such passages as this which give Mr. 


in this view, do we estimate its importance. 

In speaking of the immorality involved in what 
are termed the privileges of the bar, which in this 
country are becoming a scandal to all but old- 
fashioned, prejudiced lawyers, Mr. Combe seems to 
think that the union of the functions of attorney 
and counsel in the same individual, which is the 
practice in America, affords some check upon dis- 


They are taught a trade, and receive | 
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these not noisy, advocates, and their interests are post- 
poned. Lastly, It is an unpopular duty to expose the 
imperfections of any American Institutions ; and hence 
the actual condition of some of these establishments is 


really unknown to the great body of the upper classes 


Combe’s work value in Britain ; and highly, indeed, | of the city, who would otherwise be well disposed to 


wards their improvement. 


Mr. Combe ventured to point out these abuses or 
neglects in his lectures. 

On a visit to the Lunatic Asylum of Blooming- 
dale, near New York, we have a story which com- 


| pletely realizes the classic fable of Cymon and 


honesty; and that an advocate will not /ie so | 
frankly where he has investigated the facts of a | 
case himself, as where he is merely instructed by | 


4 solicitor’s brief, which he is bound to believe. Mr. 
Combe states the case forcibly. 


Inthe great majority of lawsuits, both litigants are 
seeking to obtain only what they sincerely believe to be 
justice ; but there are instances ofanprincipled and vindic- 
tive clients who resort to the law as an engine of extor- 
tion or oppression. ‘The division of the offices of solici- 
tor and counsel aids such persons in pursuing their ne- 
farious objects. In London or Edinburgh, an unprinci- 
pled client will find out a solicitor as dishonest as himself, 
and communicate to him a whole tissue of untruths. 
The solicitor, when he is not called on to do more than 
convey them to counsel, sets them forth as he received 
them, or perhaps colours them a little to add to their 
effect. The barrister believes in his brief as he does in 
his Bible, and adding a little more colouring to the 
facts, and much eloquence in the expression of them, 
presents to the judge and jury a tissue which very much 
resembles the wrong side of the web of truth. All the 
parties who weave this tissue affect to be honourable 
men: The client is merely misled by his own egotism, 
and the solicitor and counsel are not bound to know that 
he falsifies. Ifthe client be rich—the greater the false- 
noods, the higher in rank is the counsel selected to give 
them weight and respectability. In such cases the most 
eminent, and sometimes the most evangelical, men are 
employed to state the most desperate calumnies and un- 
truths ; a duty from which, if the fee be large, they rare- 
ly shrink. I am informed that in Massachusetts every 


Iphegenia. We do not undertake to say upon 
what theory of bump agency Mr. Combe explains 
the phenomena of this singular case :— 

In the course of conversation, a case was mention- 


ed to me as having occurred in the experience of a 
highly respectable physician, and which was so fully 


| authenticated, that I entertain no doubt of its truth. 





counsel is presumed to know the facts from the investi- | 


gations which it is his duty to make into the evidence 
in preparing his case ; and that extravagant departures 
from truth, which ordinary sagacity might have avoided, 
injure his personal reputation. 

We hope this is so; and if the lawyer’s reputa- 
tion ls injured, within his own profession, by such 
practices, the bar of America is in a much sounder 
ioral condition than that of England. 


Mr. Combe complains, that with the numerous | 


colleges, (as they are called,) or superior schools for 
boys, in the United States, there are none for girls; 
lor he does not seem to think that such great 
boarding-schools, orfemale colleges,as that at which 
Captain Marryat so adroitly assisted the clever 


young lady with her French exercise, deserve the | 
preference to his own country, where the boys, the 


reputation which they enjoy ; and he rightly argues, 
that neglect of the female mind must prove highly 
injurious to a commonwealth, where the people 
*njoy all the power of the State. 


| 


The pauper nurseries, or Farm Schools for pauper | 
children, in the neighbourhood of New York, are , 


‘ttle flattering to the country; nor is this a soli- 
“try case, In the Representative Assemblies of 
‘SV and economical America— 


The poor, the insane, and the criminal have few, and 


The physician alluded to hada patient, a young man, 
who was almost idiotic from the suppression of all his 
faculties. He never spoke, and never moved voluntari- 
ly, but sat habitually with his hand shading his eyes. 
The physician sent him to walk as a remedial measure. 
In the neighbourhood, a beautifal young girl of sixteen 
lived with her parents, and used to see the young man 
in his walks and speak kindly to him. For some time 
he took no notice of her; but after meeting her for seve- 
ral months, he began to look for her, and to feel disap- 
pointed if she did not appear. He became so much in- 
terested, that he directed his steps voluntarily to her 
father’s cottage, and gave her bouquets of flowers. By 
degrees he conversed with her through the window. 
His mental faculties were roused; the dawn of conval- 
escence appeared. The girl was virtuous, intelligent, 
and lovely, and encouraged his visits when she was told 
that she was benefiting his mental health. She asked 
him if he could read and write! He answered, No. 
She wrote some lines to him to induce him to learn. 
This had the desired effect. He applied himself to study, 
and soon wrote good and sensible letters to her. He 
recovered his reason. She was married to a young man 
from the neighbouring city. Great fears were enter- 
tained that this event would undo the good which she 
had accomplished. The young patient sustained a se- 
vere shock, but his mind did not sink under it. He ac- 
quiesced in the propriety of her choice; continued to 
improve, and at last was restored to his family cured. 
She had a child, and was soon after brought to the same 
hospital perfectly insane. The young man heard of this 
event, and was exceedingly anxious to see her; but an 
interview was denied to him, both on her account and 
his own. She died: He continued well, and became 
an active member of society. What a beautiful romance 
might be founded on this narrative ! 


What a beautiful pantomime in the hands of 
genius the first part of the tale might make! 

Mr. Combe joins in the frequent complaint of 
travellers, that the children of America are pre- 
cocious, spoiled, pert, and arrogant; that their 
education and domestic training does not sufficiently 
cultivate their habits of deference, prudence, and 
self-restraint; and in these respects he gives the 


young citizens, are not quite sO) self-sufficient and 
presuming, and where few of them wield political 


power; the sole exception, we think, being the 


lads of the Glasgow and Aberdeen Universities, 
among whom the choice of a Chancellor has of 
late been made a political and party question, 
to the manifest injury of the boys, and the amuse- 
ment of the community with Lilliputian contests, 
where snow-balling would be much fitter exercise. 
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Apropos to Universities, we are sorry ‘to find— | from whence he went to Philadelphia. They were 


though not very much alarmed—Mr. Combe predict- | 
ing decay and ruin to our own University, from her | 


obstinate rejection of the new doctrines, and from 
the blunder committed at the outset by Dr. Barclay, 
the celebrated lecturer on anatomy, and Dr. Gor- 
don, who both “ condemned what they did not 
understand.” We cannot see of what use Phreno- 
logy is ever to be to the general run of mankind, if 
minds of the order of Barclay and Gordon cannot 


adoption of the new doctrines, Mr. Combe seriously 
says, might have arrested her decay, and raised 
herself to a more exalted height than ever, and, at 
the same time, contributed very considerably to 
the prosperity of the city. “ While a few rays of 
the halo cast around her brows by Dugald Stewart 
still lingered there,” the brain-machinery was dis- 


covered: but we must quote the passage. Happily | 
_which neither branch of the Legislature could hold a 


it is not yet too late for the Edinburgh professors 
to redeem their error—or the Town Council may 
coerce them for the public advantage :— 


While she was yet in this condition, the discovery of 
the functions of the brain, embodying the true philoso- 
phy of mind, and resting on the sure basis of induc- 
tion, was presented to her. Had her leading minds 
examined and embraced it, and incorporated it with 
their teaching, she would instantly have started forward 
in both her medical and ethical schools at least half a 
century in advance of all her rivals. The stimulus to 
thought and improvement which such a step would have 
created, and the extensive discussions to which it would 
have led, (and in which, being in the right, she-+rould 
have triumphed,) would have kept her name constantly 
before Europe, and have sent forth young and enthusi- 
astic minds, conscious of the soundness of their attain- 
ments in the new philosophy, and of their own strength, 
to spread her fame in every land. She would have 
stood in the front rank of philosophy for a century to 
come. 

How different has been her actual course ! 


With every indulgence for the apostle of a new 
sect—for a man who has bound his whole mind 
and being to a theory—this is rather too much. 
“The sure basis of induction!” 


But we must take Mr. Combe’s work as it is, | 


comparatively short courses ; the busy citizens of 
the United States having less leisure than the 
blues and loungers, and stray students of Edin. 
burgh. After all that we have read of late con. 
cerning the American cities and people, there is 
little new left for Mr. Combe to tell of mere ex. 
ternals. His attention was given to objects not 





understand it. The Edinburgh University, by the | 
vania meets—were going forward ; those disturban- 
_ces which to us at home presaged a dissolution of 


the Union. Even in America, he states that the 


lying on the surface. He reached Philadelphia 
about the time that the riots at Harrisburg—the 
town in which the State Assembly of Pennsy]- 


excitement was very great, and all over the Union 
the proceedings attracted much attention. 


The Senate adjourned in confusion, and the mob or. 
ganized “a committee of safety,” which directed their 
proceedings. Disorder reigned for several days, duri 


regular Session; “the Executive Chamber and State 
Department,” says Governor Ritner, “ were closed, and 
confusion and alarm pervaded the seat of Government.” 
The militia were called out ; and obeyed the summons. 


Inany European country, a tumultuous assault on the 
Legislature, if successful, would probably have been the 
forerunner of a rerolution; but here it is of far INFERIOR 
IMPORTANCE. In the United States a revolution can 
scarcely mean anything but AN ABANDONMENT OF FREE- 
pom. The suffrage is already al] but universal ; and the 
people elect, either directly or indirectly, not only the 
Legislature but every officer of State. The wildest 
imagination, therefore, cannot devise a more democratic 
form of government; and as there is no aristocratic 
class, having separate interests and distinct feelings 
from the people, who could usurp power, a revolution 
could lead only to a despotism. The States, however, 
are very far removed from that condition in whicha 
despotism becomes possible. There are no poverty- 
stricken, suffering, and ignorant multitudes, whom an 
aspiring tyrant can beguile to lend him their physical 
force to overthrow the liberties of their country. A 


large proportion of the electors are owners of their own 
| farms, while even the humblest class possesses property 


and some degree of intelligence. All are reared in the 
love, not only of freedom, but of power. 





We cannot farther pursue reasoning which 


‘ awn oF arrea “} is "> ry . r ° 
and pany no right to 5 aggaa — " _ me 8) ‘| appears to us conclusive. Yet democracy, as It 
Mr. Combe joins in the opinion of Mrs. Butler, exists in America, has its drawbacks. Mr. Combe, 


. . “‘¢ ’ 4 ry » : ‘ ‘ ¢ “«* § > } . . . . 
(Miss Fanny Kemble,) of the small account made | we think, states them fairly, and as fairly strikes the 


of the matrons of America; who, from the date of | 


their marriage, have neither place nor influence in 


society, the unmarried girls being the only leaders | 


in society, the only sharers in public amusements. 
Mr. Combe knew a fashionable young man in 
New York, who had a very extensive acquaintance 


among the young ladies of the best families, but | 


had never seen above twelve of their mothers. 

The mothers were laid aside, and the young ladies 
often formed acquaintances, and acted in regard to them 
for themselves, without judging it necessary to take 
their mammas along with them. 

It must, however, be owned, that the worst con- 


sequences which might be anticipated from this 


system are rarely heard of. These independent 
young daimsels seem fit to take care of themselves ; 
und no doubt they are also guarded by the panoply 
of opinion and usage. 

Mr. Combe’s first course of lectures were, we have 
seen, delivered in Boston, and his next in New York; 


balance, conscientiously swhmitting to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. This even con- 
soles him for the ladies being so much occupied 
in their kitchens in the early part of the day, that 
they cannot be seated at their ease to receive guests 
_in their drawing-rooms ; and so much fatigued in 
the evenings, that they are disposed to remain by 
their own firesides, neither often entertaining at 
home, nor going abroad to be entertained by their 
friends. He remarks— 


| : 
| A democracy is a rough instrument of rule, in the 


present state of education and manners in the Uni 
States, and Ihave not yet met with a British radical 
who has had the benefit of five years’ experience of it, 
who has not renounced his creed, and ceased to admire 
universal suffrage. But the coarseness of the machine, 
its efficacy, are different questions. It is coarse, because 


with the European masses, are still very imperfectly in- 
structed, when their attainments in knowledge and re- 


| the mass of the people, although intelligent, compared 
} 


‘finement are contrasted with the powers which they 
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wield. It is efficacious, however, because it is sound in | 
its structure and its mainsprings are strong. 


But how admirably are these drawbacks counter- 
palanced by the manifold advantages! In the 
following sentences, we have the rationale of de- 
mocratic institutions: 


In the United States, the people have the power to 
tyrannize, if they please, over the wealthy, the educated, 
and the refined ; in Britain, the aristocracy and middle 
classes have the power to trample, if they choose, on 
she masses who have no control over the legislators. 
So far as my observations extend, the people in the 
United States have not perpetrated one-twentieth part | 
of the acts of injustice, by their legislation against the 
rich, which the aristocracy in Britain has done by their | 
legislation against the poor. 

‘| freely confess that while I lived under the British 
institutions, and enjoyed the advantages which they 





confer on the upper and middle classes, I, like many | 
others, had a less lively perception of their one-sided | 
character. Even now, after contemplating the greatly 

superior condition of the masses in the United States, I 
am bound to state my conviction, that this democracy, | 
in its present condition of imperfect instruction, is 4 
rough instrument of government, and that, were I to | 
consult my personal comfort merely, I should prefer to | 
live in England. But viewing the results of both, as a | 
citizen of the world, and as a man bound to love his 
neighbour as himself, and perceiving that the one tends 
naturally to the elevation of the few, and the degrada- 
tion of the many, while the other tends to the improve- | 
ment of all, it is impossible not to wish success to the | 





. . j 
American Republic. 


condemnation of strictly solitary confinement em- 
ployed in the reformation of criminals. In deserib- | 
ing the system of the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Philadelphia, he makes many just remarks; though 
he underrates the healthful mental effect of mere 
regular labour, of cheerful industry, when he 
states, that “‘no advance in moral or intellectual 
improvement is made during the hours of work ;” 
that nothing is attained “ beyond learning a trade.” 
And to gain the desired end, Mr. Combe proposes | 
means that, we fear, will ever be found impracti- | 
| 


| 
Mr. Combe joins in the now almost-universal | 
; 
! 





cable, either in America or any other country, 
unless some band of self-sustained philanthropists, | 
for which we can hardly look, volunteer to be gratis | 
teachers. And even that would not work long and 
well, 
Reading is a very imperfect means of strengthening 
the moral powers. They must be exercised, trained, and 
habituated to action. My humble opinion is, that in 
Prisons there should be a teacher of high moral and 
intellectual power, for every eight or ten convicts ; that, 
alter the close of labour, these instructors should com- 
mence a system of vigorous culture of the superior facul- 
Nes of the prisoners, excite their moral and religious 
feelings, and instruct their understandings. In propor- 
hon as the prisoners give proofs of moral and intellectual 
“lvancement, they should be indulged with the liberty 
“social converse and action, for a certain time on each 
week-day, and on Sundays, in presence of the teachers. 
A friend has furnished Mr. Combe with a full 
‘ccount of Exias Hicks, the founder of the sect of 
Hicksites, or UnitarianQuakers. Hicks wasa true 
‘pestle in his principles and conduct, whatever 
‘nay be thought of his religious tenets. We were 
“mewhat surprised, considering the recent growth 
of the Hicksite heresy, to learn that its numbers, 
in the State of Pennsylvania alone, are 20,000, 
while the orthodox Quakers amount to only 6,000, 
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There are now, altogether, 80,000 Hicksites in the 
United States—an incredible number to haye arisen 
in twelve years. 

There is this good of Phrenology, that its 
disciples find it apropos to everything! = It 
affords a key for the solution of every meta- 
physical and physical difficulty and anomoly ; 
like the proboscis of the elephant, which can twist 
a cannon, rend an oak, or pick up a lady’s fine 
needle. By it, Mr. Combe explains “ the inward 
light” of the Quakers, which they say, with the 
apostle John, “ lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world ;” while Mr. Combe explains that 
the inward light can only be present, above the 
degree of a farthing candle, with persons having 
a high crown, or what he calls “large organs of 
the moral sentiments.” “This view,” he says, 
“was new to the Friends; but they told me 
that it seemed to throw some light upon several 
anomalies.” But we apprehend, an “ inward 
light” that is not common to all real Christians, 
and all Friends, in a luminous degree, will not 
satisfy theQuakers. Many of the sect attended Mr. 
Combe’s lectures, though warned against his doe- 
trines, he says, by John Joseph Gurney ; but they 
told Mr. Gurney that “he knew little about the 
matter.” Now, belief in phrenology is the first 


_condition of knowledge. Mr. Gurney had visited 


the United States on a philanthropic mission. 

There is considerable jobbing in the manage- 
ment of private bills in the local legislatures of the 
States. What we describe as back-stairs’ in- 
fluence, is there called ** /obhying.” 

Captain Basil Hall has had so much annoyance 
on account of his probably rash, but, we have no 
doubt, honest book, Schloss Hainfeld, and its eccen- 
tric heroine, that it is probable he is tired of the 
subject; else he is here again fairly challenged to 
a redding of marches by Mr. Combe, the friend of 
Baron Von Hammer. In this instance, and several 
others, Mr. Combe has gone somewhat out of his 
way to attack Englishmen on American ground, 
admitting that he may have the right of the ques- 
tion. An American—one of those persons who bil- 
leted himself upon the single-minded, kind-hearted, 
and unsuspicious philosopher—has furnished him 
with some trifling anecdotes of Jeremy Bentham, 
which it was neither good taste in this Mr. Neale 
to tell, nor worth Mr. Combe’s while to repeat. 

The monitorial system—a wonder of its day— 
has been abandoned in the common schools of 
Pennsylvania, and a new feature is introduced, 
which we consider worthy of attention. Female 
teachers are employed, in the proportion of two 
women to one male teacher, for each school, and 
with the best effects. 

This arrangement is new in the boys’ schools, and one 
of the directors mentioned that it has been found to 
answer well. The young women treat the boys with a 
kindly interest, obviously influenced by sex, and the 
feeling is reciprocal. The boys, when studying under 
the young women, are more gentle and refined in their 
manners than when taught by male teachers, and they 
perform their tasks more obviously from a desire to 
please. 

Mr. Combe witnessed exhibitions of Animal 
Magnetiem in Philadelphia, that being, though only 
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a revived marvel, one more novel at present than | 


Phrenology. Theunbelieversstill deny the fact of the 
French lady successfull y operated upon for cancer, 
during the magnetic sleep; but Mr. Combe’s friends 
asserted the analogous fact, which seems well au- 
thenticated, of having seen a tooth extracted froin 
a young woman, who, for the purpose, had been 
thrown into a similar condition by the operator. 





While at Baltimore and Washington, which cities | 
Mr. Combe visited, though he did not lecture in | 


either of them, an audience such as he required 
not coming forward, he personally learned a little 
of the aspects and working of slavery. As there 
is, however, at present on our table an ample Re- 
port on American Slavery, sent over at the request 
of the Abolition Society of Great Britain, of which 
we purpose to give an early full account, we must 
be content to state that, wherever Mr. Combe has 


people. 


man for himself. The respectable part of the com. 


munity are, however, beginning to see the necessity 


of repressing outrage, and establishing order, It js 
now unlawful even to draw the Bowie-knife ;—itma , 
not vet be practicable to forbid the Bowie-knife ¢, 
be worn in self-defence. 

While Mr. Combe was in the United States, th. 
war spirit broke out,—and fiercely. The Maine 
Boundary was then the cause; but any pretext 
seemed sufficient to the excited temper of the 
We, however, rejoice to learn that there 


is a very considerable enlightened peace-party even 
/among the political leaders, which, but for dread of 


the masses, would in numbers be still greater, 
Just as we write, it is with a sad and heavy heart 


| we learn, from the public journals, that war—war 


touched upon the subject, he has expressed those | 
living being can calculate the mischief of such a 
_war to the cause of human improvement, or its dis- 


opinions which are now all but universal in this 
country. If our recollection does not fail, the 
phrenologists formerly placed the African skull 
below that of the Red Indian, in the scale of man. 
Now, Mr. Combe, at least, places the negro con- 
siderably above the Red Indian. The ancient lord 
of the forests of the West is left free, * because he is 
too worthless a being to be valuable as a slave.” 
Dr. Sewall, the distinguished anti-phrenological 
physician of Washington, whom Mr. Combe does 


not treat either very handsomely or fairly, in- | 


troduced him to the President, Van Buren, whose | 
bumps, and particularly that of Consctentiousness, 


are not first-rate. 


At this time, a young and beautiful Italian 


lady, who called herself America Vespucci,appeared 
at Washington, claiming from Congress a gift of 
land and citizenship, in right of her high descent. 
ut her sweet smiles, and fine eves, and charming 
voice, were quite thrown away upon the impene- 
trable chairman of the committee appointed to in- 
vestigate her claims: for she did obtain a committee. 
“Shew me a reason, a principle intelligible to 
men-of-business,” said this Yankee Joseph Hume ; 
and, alas! there was no O'Connell, nor yet Grant- 
ley Berkeley, in Congress. Americus Vespucci 
had been too much favoured already, in being 
allowed to deprive Christopher Columbus of his 
rightful honours; beauty was at a discount at 
Washington: and the senator stood fast on his 
* business principle.” 

Washington was Mr. Combe’s most southerly 
point; and he saw very little that was satisfactory 
of the West in a hasty and uncomfortable journey 
to Louisville in Kentucky. He merely notices 
what he has heard of the lawless, or disorganised 
and rufhanly, state of society in the regions of the 
Mississippi. M r. Combe compares it to that which 
prevailed in Scotland in former ages; but though 
the crimes committed are the same in character, 
America, in these outlying districts, and from its 
mixed population, made up of the adventurers and 
ruffians of all nations, appears much more prolific 
inerime. In Scotland there was some subordina- 
tion to chiefs and leaders; the feuds were those of 
clans and families; but, with the bucecaniering part 
of the population of the West, it seems every lawless 


between Great Britain and the United States, un- 
Wise, unnatural, and only less to be lamented 
than civil war—appears almost inevitable. What 


astrous effects on the condition of the human race? 
And the wickedness and folly of this war, if it shall 
come, rests mainly with America. These considera- 
tions make all the information that can be gleaned 
concerning the actual state of feeling in America 
Inost interesting; and Mr, Combe’s report—that of 
anintelligent observer—is both calm and unbiassed; 
while he certainly entertains no anti-republican 
prejudices. The following was written in March 
1839, soon after the Tourist liad returned from 
Washington to Philadelphia :— 


The Maine Boundary.—War with England.—On the 
Sth of February Mr. Van Buren presented to the House 
of Representatives at Washing.on a report from the 
Secretary of State, with the relative documents, regard- 
ing the dispute with England about the Maine Boundary. 


The effect of these discussions on the public mind has 
been very striking. In every circle into which we enter, 
almost every voice is raised for war. The battles, both 
by land and sea, in which the Americans have been vie- 
torious over the British, are fought over again in the 
newspapers ; and if one were to judge from the tone of 
the public mind, war would appear inevitable. Amidst 
this excitement, however, a few individuals of advanced 
age and experience may be met with, who, in private 
conversation, strongly deprecate hostilities ; but they 
regard the popular current of opinion as too strong te 
be at present stemmed with success. 

The opinion is generally entertained in Britain, that 
the Americans are so intensely devoted to gain, and 50 
averse to taxation, that they are not a warlike nation; 
but my conviction is different. 

The reasons which support these convictions We 
shall not notice, as they do not appear very con 
clusive. Nearly the same causes as those alleged 
exist in Britain—a country which can_ boast of 
many more victories and “ glorious exploits” than 
Aimerica; and vet the general and earnest feeling 
here is for peace—a sentiment which, grounded 12 
true wisdom, pervades the working classes mor 
extensively than the higher orders. There is mor 
apparent soundness in the reasons which Mr. Combe 
adduces why the Americans should cultivate peace: 
and in his hints that the formation of powerful 
volunteer corps might lay the foundation of 4 
military despotism, 

A few days after Mr. Combe had entered the 
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ahove passage in his journal, he returns to the sub- 
‘ect. YouNG AMERICA appears as hot-headed—as 
reckless as YouNG France :— 

War with England.—This subject continues to occupy 
almost exclusively the public attention. In my last lec- 


tare, on Combativeness and Destructiveness, I discussed | 


the sources of war, and alluded to the present extraor- | 


Jinary excitement of these organs in the American people, | War between Britain and the United States would be 


/an act of insanity in both, and a disgrace to the civilisa- 
' tion of the nineteenth century ; but even this boasting 


adding that it was a consolation to think that the excite- 
ment would not be responded to on the other side of the 
\tlantic. 1 proceeded to mention, that since the Reform 
ill had become law, political power in Great Britain 
sod Ireland was placed essentially in the hands of the | 
middle classes of society ; that they were moral, indus- 
trious, and reasonably intelligent ; that, from experi- | 
ence of its horrors, as well as from motives of interest, 
philanthropy, and religion, they were averse to war; | 
and that the disputed territory in Maine would appear | 
to them such a worthless object compared with the evils 
of hostilities, that they would not echo the warlike defi- | 
ance sent to them from the United States. After the 
lecture, a crowd of persons collected around me,and asked | 
if this was really possible! They regarded John Bull | 
as proud, grasping, pugnacious, and still so flushed with | 
his Continental victories, that he would receive menaces 
from no people on earth, and they expected that the | 
British nation would be roused into a flame equal to 
their own. The assurances that John Bull had now 
hecome older, wiser, and more virtuous than he once | 
was, were received with delight, but not very generally | 
credited. Events, however, verified my prediction in 
his favour. 

It is edifying to observe how this people is acted on. 
Their leaders are far from participating in their excite- | 
iment, but they dare not, in the first ebullition of public | 
passion, decidedly oppose them. Mr. Van Buren’s mes- 
~age Was a rational and statesmanlike document ; and , 
| hear the most eminent men in public life daily deplor- 
ig the headlong impetuosity of their youthful people, 
and say that they are watching the first moment when 
the masses may be successfully addressed by reason. 
There is a want of moral courage, however, in the leaders, | 
which, although easily accounted for, is not the less to 
be lamented. ° ‘ ‘ ° Party spirit runs 
~ high, that if, at this moment, the wisest and the best 
men in the Union, of one party in politics, should pre- 
~ont the most forcible yet respectful appeal to the good 

nse of the people against war, their political opponents 
would instantly seize the opportunity to manufacture 
“political capital” out of it. They would pervert every 
~ntence of the address, hurl denunciations of cowardice 
‘id want of patriotism against its authors, and offer the 
<rossest adulation to the vanity of the nation. 


Those who wish to see how truly Mr. Combe has 
}redicted in this instance, may consult the late 
Toceedings of Congress, as reported in all the 


aglish newspapers. More factious, more unpa- | 


‘loc, more dishonest opposition was never offered 
‘) &@ government, than that shown by members of 


‘e retiring government to the party coming into | 


mwer, ‘These men appear as if they were even 
‘acer to embroil their country in a devastating war 
‘ith Britain, inerely to embarrass their successors 
‘office. They are worse than our wildest Tories. 
Ivt us finish Mr. Combe’s remarks :— 


_ Among other stimulants to the national appetite for 
he Sedge in conversation, and see in the newspapers, 
“al h t exaggerated and absurd estimates of the evils 
“sich England must suffer from hostilities. The ruin 
India f rng epee the loss of Canada and her West 
nd the eee triumph of the Radicals and Chartists, 
a ankruptcy of her Treasury, are descanted on, 
re much complacency, as inevitable consequences of 
. r Provoking a contest with the United States. This 
is * counterpart of the equally absurd lucubrations in 
& LXNAVITIL—VOL, Vint, 
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| which English writers indulge about the consequences to 

the Americans of a war with Britain: The emancipation 
| of their slaves, the devastation of their south-west terri- 
tory, the ruin of their commerce and of their Atlantic 
cities, the dissolution of the Union, universal bankruptcy 
and anarchy, and, finally, a military despotism, are the 
certain results with which they are threatened if they 


shall dare to provoke British wrath. 


and daring each other to war shows a lingering barbarism 
in their minds, which it is their duty, as well as their 
interest, to eradicate as speedily as possible. 

An old sagacious Scotchman, long an inhabitant 
of Philadelphia, settled the American character in 
a few pithy words:— 

“They are most awful braggers ; there is no end or 
limit to their boasting ; yet they are the most active 
people Il ever saw. If they only knew how to go right, 
there is nothing which they might not achieve.” 

We would fain hope that the braggart part of 
their character is uppermost at present; that a lull 


will come, and that something much short of burn- 


ing their towns and destroying their ships and trade, 
of which it is painful and disgusting to hear, 
will tame them down. There is hope in thinking 
that, if the new government has the sense and virtue 
to be pacifie in its policy in spite of apparent un- 
popularity, that the country which has carried Gen. 
Harrison is, notwithstanding present appearances, 
peaceful at heart. A few weeks after the public 
temper was in such a state of inflammation, Mr. 
Combe writes :— 

It is lamentable to see the two freest and most en- 
lightened nations of the world thus gloating over the 
prospect of each other's destruction, in consequence of a 
dispute about a piece of waste-land, which is not worth 
more in fee-simple than the value of two line-of-battle 
ships. It is said here that a million and a half of dollars 
would purchase the disputed territory out andout! The 
anxiety for the arrival of the Great Western, with offi- 
cial despatches, is great. Already the derangement in 
business, the fall of stocks and property, and the appre- 
hensions of another bank-suspension in this city, have 
cast a gloom over society,and war is already deprecated 
by the multitude as earnestly as, a few weeks ago, it was 
invoked. 

One of the best actions of Dr. Channing's pub- 
lic life has been his denunciations of the war- 
spirit. Here he is entitled to every praise ; though 
it is to us inconceivable that this frank avowal of 
opinions, shared by the best men and soundest 
thinkers of America and of Europe, should be so 

very wonderful an act of moral courage in a re- 
tired clergyman, enjoying a high reputation in 
England, of which such declarations are the best 
support. Had Dr. Channing continued in the qui- 
escent or silent state in which Mr. Abdy found 
‘him regarding the Abolition question, the affairs of 
Texas, or war, he would have occupied a very in- 
ferior position on both sides of the Atlantic to that 
which he now deservedly holds. Immediately fol- 
lowing the exaggerated praise of Dr. Channing’s 
moral courage, comes one of Mr. Combe’s unhand- 
some and invidious attacks on Lord Brougham. 
What has Lord Brougham done to provoke the 
ill-will of the phrenologers ? At worst, he passed 
over their organology without notice, whether fa- 
vourable or unfavourable. Mr, Combe, assuming 
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Lord Brougham to be Dr. Channing’s reviewer, 
insinuates that the Doctor is pressed on because he 
is a Unitarian. Now, we have seen Lord Brougham 
vilified for being himself a Unitarian. But we 
must have done. 

In Mr. Combe’s Journal, the lover of light 
reading is not to expect the same sort of en- 
tertainment as in Captain Marryat’s work, and 
in many of those that have of late appeared on 
America. There are few, too few, traits of char- 
acter; few personal anecdotes; no gossip; and no 
scenic painting—save a charming and natural ac- 
count of a summer residence on the coast, from the 
pen of Mrs. Combe :—and we wish she had written 
more. There is, too, a really fine description of 
Mr. Combe’s emotions, when fairly launched upon 
the bosom of the Atlantic, which for once shows 
ideality large, or swelling. ‘To say the truth, 
we are rather pleased this time to escape the Falls 
of Niagara, the White Mountains, and West 
Point. 

There is much besides Phrenology, and phreno- 
logical squabbles, in these three discursive volumes, 
not having any intimate connexion with the 
subject in hand—America; but then generally 
something worth discussing. The substance of 
a good political tract, for example, is contained in 
the pages on “ the spirit” (the aristocratic spirit) 
“of British legislation.” Wt abounds in the same 


facts with which, in our political registers, we haye 
been boring the public for many years, and which 
should never be let rest. Mr. Combe concludes 
this section by saying, emphatically, * The despot. 
isms of Austria and Prussia are, in many respects, 
less injurious to the people than the goverument of 
Britain.” Mr. Combe, who fears universal suff. 
rage, or, as it appears, any great extension of the 
suffrage whatever, after having shown how much 
the people of this country require to exercise some 
direct power in legislation, suggests a scheme of 
reform which will neither satisfy the aristocrats 
nor the people ; and which ought not to satisfy 
the latter. Assuming the population of the United 
Empire at twenty-eight millions, he rightly stares, 
that of this number twenty millions are not repre. 
sented. These twenty millions he proposes to 
divide into one hundred electoral districts, each of 
which shall elect a member to be sent to Varlia- 
ment, to sit along with the present six hundred and 
fifty-eight as the People’s representatives ; and, we 
presume, to control class legislation as far as they 
are able, The plan is not just although it were 
practicable-—An Address to the American people 
concludes the work, in which they are told some 
Wholesome and useful truths, leavened up with 
phrenology 3 with which, however, they have no 
necessary connexion, and fer which, if none the 
hetter, they are little the worse, 


A TRUE HISTORY OF A TRUE LOVE. 


Sne was an English girl—whose parents dying, 
Had left her early in the world alone ; 

So young, she had not known the pain of parting, 
Nor miss‘d love’s kiss, nor fond atfection’s tone. 


An aged relative (who long sinee wedded 
One whose broad vineyards overlook’d the Rhine— 
Who dying young, had left her weary-hearted, 
Through a long widowhood of life to pine) 


that fair child, and took her with her, 
in the proud castle of her lord to dwell : 

lher with such true and deep affection, 
Scarce could an own fond mother love so well. 


And to the servitors of that old mansion, 
She was the “ hopeful lady of their earth +” 
Coming like sunshine to their gloomy dwelling, 


’ 


4 ’ ’ . 4% 
And changing all its sadness into mirth, 


The atmosphere in which she lived was loving, 
Love was in every voice and look around her ; 
And the strong cords of faith in human nature, 
(Which nought had loosen’d,) to her race fast bound 
her, 


She sang the ballads of her fatherland 
In tones whose liquid sweetness mock’d the birds’ ; 
Nor did her young voice mar the heavenly concerd 
Of music “ married” to immortal words. 


She read few books, nor ponder d over lesson- " 
Love and great Nature were her only teachers ; 
And tenderness from one, grace from the other, 
Shone in the changes of her childish features ! 
She lov'd to climb the heights above the river, 
When the broad sun first pour'd his beams on earth, 
And watch the golden clonds that graced his coming, 
And purple mists to which his rise gave birth. 
To her the heavens wer truly God's own dwelling, 
earth's sun-hine was the smi'e he pour'd on all; 
}lis music ‘vas the wind that rock’d the forest, 
Rippled the stream, aud curl'd the waterfall. 


a | 


She join’d the song of birds, and breath of blossoms, 
In the glad hymn they pour’d to earth’s kind Lord ; 
Though not a word was breath’d, her praise ascended, 
And the Great Judge of hearts knew she ador’d. 
And she was yet a child, but drawing onward 

To the blest time between the child and woman,— 
Springing to mect the deeper thoughts and feelings, 

And cares aud griefs that with that age were coming, 
When one of England's best and noblest sages, 

still young in years, though wide his fame was spread 
Wherever Science turn’d her glorious footsteps, 

And Hope and blessings followed in her tread,— 


Came to the banks of that fair flowing river, 
‘lo renovate the health which toil had marr‘d ; 
And elaim’d a kindred with the noble lady, 
The guardian of that lovely English ward. 
And the long room in which were stored the volumes 
Filld with the wisdom and the thought of yore, 
Was open’d to the day, and golden sunshine 
Fell on the dusty shelves and leaves once more. 


\nd while he ponder'd o’er the well-known volumes, 
A fair young form was flitting round his book ; 

And his eye glanced from reason’s best deductions, 
To catch the radiance of her smile and look ! 


And then she wiled him with her to the forest, 
lo bathe his spirit in its deep delights ; 

And while he shared her joy, he gave her knowledge, 
And shaped the courses of her fancy’s flights. 


And Nature, through its blooming loveliness, 
Acquired new lustre in its matchless dyes, 
When adaptation, order, pertect wisdom, 
Were shown in all things to her wondering eye. 


Not Adam, when he heard the angel's story 
Of fallen cherubs from their greatness hurl'd, 
Ever listen’d with more deep and wrapt attentions 
Than she to wonders of this lower world. 
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It was a pleasant sight to see them sitting 
Alone together in that antique room, 

still talking on high themes, and knowing nothing 
Of fading daylight or the evening gloom. 


{nd then the earliest beams of morning sunlight 
Fell on the fair young pupil and the sage ; 

4nd a new world he open’d to her vision-— 
The bright creations of the poet's page ! 


It is a glorious thing on senseless canvass 
The heroic deeds of mighty men to trace ; 

Or wake the silent marble of the quarry 
Into immortal forms of truth and grace ; 


Hat nobler far than all the boasted triumphs 
Of painter or of statuary combined, 

It is to wake into the bliss of knowledge 
The sleeping powers of a rare gifted mind ! 


And many months pass’d by—he was unwilling 
To leave the child and home he lov'd so well ; 
Rut Science call’d him in her faithful service, 
In other lands, o’er distant seas, to dwell. 


Bat then he left behind him memories precious 
As can be felt on earth, or hoped in heaven—- 
The bliss of doing good —the joy of loving 
Without a worldly or a selfish leaven. 
And in his long, dull, drear and lonely watches, 
That young face oft appear’d, soft, calm and pure ; 
And it beeame, to his unconscious dreamings, 
His star of hope—* his Tyrian cynosure !” 


And she that thus was left, how was she bearing 
The heavy parting? In that wo so wild 

That tore her heartstrings, life had a new era,— 
Its griefs were come, she was no more a child! 


And he to her was father, brother, lover, 
All household ties seeim’d blended into one! 
His name was last upon her lips at vespers, 
His first was breathed in earliest orison! 


And now that he was gone, the radiant brightness 
With which the world look’d cloth’d, grew faint and 
dim ; 
The “ general air,” the birds, the flowers, the sunshine, 
And Nature's self, seem’d to be mourning him. 


Andall was full of him. The rolling river, 

With its hoarse cadence, murmur'd out his name; 
And Europe’s wide plains had one only echo 

That bore from land to land his toil-won fame ! 


But she was rous’d from these high phantasies 
iy other griefs as stern, if not so high, 

To view through lonely years the dim life fading, 
And then to see her second mother die. 


A TRUE HISTORY OF A TRUE LOVE. 


| And never did a fond and grateful daughter 


Watch o’er the breast on which her childhood s!um- 
berd, 


With stronger, deeper, warmer, self-devotion, 


Than she by that frail form whose days were num- 
ber'd. 


Long years it lingered. To that dying woman 


Death's dart seem’d feebler than the ties of love! 


The angel by her side made dim the vision 


Of spirits beckoning her to worlds above ! 


And when at last the orphan, doubly orphan‘d, 
Was left once more in the wide world forlorn, 

Her soul assumed a new and strange composure, 
From mental conflicts and religion born. 

And she was beautiful with that rare beauty 
Where mind looks out from earth's most perfect grace, 

And feeling lends its kindliness and softness 
To aid the witchery of the form and face. 

And many woo'd her for her matchless beauty : 
For her broad lands and heritage, still more ; 

She coldly met the most impassioned pleadings, 
Her faith and love were given long before. 


Given and were not asked! The thought could kindle 
Blushes as bright as ever graced the morning, 
And yet she gloried in her love, and for it 
She gladly would have braved the cold world’s scorn- 
ing. 
At last her guerdon came.— She had been sitting 
Till gentle twilight shed o'er earth its gloom, 
And her heart’s beatings alone broke the silence 
That reign’d triumphant through the spacious room. 


When a step entered,—there had been no voices 
To speak the stranger's message or his land; 

What need had she of words! She raised her forehead 
rom its bow’d leaning on her blue vein’d hand, 


As her eve caught the form. With a loud ery 

Of * Thank thee, gracious God! at last ‘tis le!” 
She sank upon his bosom, and her spirit 

Became unconscious of its extasy. 


And they were happy! Many mock’d and wonderd 


That one so dower'd, and beautiful, and young, 
With all earth's blessings strew'd around her footsteps, 
And all Heaven’s music dropping from her tongue, 


Should link her fate to one whose locks were changing, 
Whose prime of manhood was already gone ! 

But souls that look to Heaven still keep their freshness 
Though hasty Time be ever hurrying on! 


And joy was at their bridal,— though so chasten'd 
By sorrows they had known — mixed hopes aud fears, 
That pleasure wore her softest, gentlest, aspect, 
And hid her smiling in a gush of tea: 


Pebruaru, 1841, S 


VIOLET HAMILTON; or, THE TALENTED FAMILY, 


(Continued from our March No.) 


CTTIAPTER XIX. 


Wr somewhat abruptly and unceremoniously | 


‘+ 


Who, in this exigency, lent her aid to the Herbert 
raraily, from motives of kindness and the desire of 
Cbliging, not much alloved by the love of what her 
‘untrywomen term a * handling,” had taken her 
Way to the auctionecr, as the family agent ; an office 
for which her experience in such affairs, end gene- 
ral shrew dness and trustworthiness, peculiarly qua- 
“ther; when Mrs, Herbert, on this busy morn- 


} + . ° 
lett Irs. Burke Barker in her carriage, at the door | 
of Mrs. Herbert’s residence. The old Scotch woman | 


‘ing denied to every one, was found at home to 


Mrs. Burke Barker, She was, indeed, only wait- 
ing to receive that lady, previous to setting off to 
her sick or vapourish friend at Windsor; whither 
Mr. Charles Herbert was to attend her in the com- 
mon stage-coach } It Wis @ trial, he doubt, of its 
kind ; but a worse was at hand, 

Mrs. Jane Jenkins took ample leisure to ad- 
mire the new crimson liveries, faced with white, 
before she sought her “present lady” in the Lack 
drawing-room, to announce the presence of her 
“future lady” in the front drawing-room, 
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» 


“J desired you, Jenkins, to show that lady into | have no more knowledge of Mrs. Charles Herher 


the back parlour below,” said Mrs. Herbert. Mrs. 
Jenkins pouted. The best drawing-room in the 
house could not be too good for her lady that was 
to be, whatever might have been suitable for Mrs. 


Barker. 
The brilliant tones of a semi-grand pianoforte, 


which “ the lady,” immediately on finding herself 


alone, awoke with more musical mastery than good 


breeding, was a more characteristic announcement | 
Mrs. Herbert reddened with | 


of a genuine Crippes. 
displeasure at a freedom which she would not have 
admired in any total stranger, and could not for- 
give in the person who waited upon her, 
“Impertinence! She serenades us, I declare! 
I don’t think, Violet, I can see the woman.” 
“For Jenkins’ sake ” urged Violet gently. 
“True, O true! to get rid of my worst plague, 
who this morning has been so teasing and down- 
right impertinent, I have courage to encounter 
even a female Crippes. Is she not the girl whom 
that gentlemanlike, well-dressed man, I have seen 
with you and Sir George Lees, married? What 
strange choices men do make! Have they fallen 





into a fortune, Herbert, that so soon after the | 


swindling transactions about Shuffleton’s house, 
and that infamous abduction affair, they are 
dashing out in this style? He is a politician, I 
believe—employed by the Carlton Club, perhaps 
—but he is not in parliament, and has no appoint- 
ment ?’” 

*“‘ Barker is a mystery in a close-buttoned, well- 
fitting surtout and neat cravat,” said Herbert, 
laughing at his mother’s curiosity.—* But you had 
better arrest the voluble fingers of Mrs. B. B., 
ere she fairly splits our heads with a repetition 
of that hailstone passage.” 


Mrs. Herbert drew up her gloves most rigidly, | 


also her head ; and tried to look as majestic and 
awful, aristocratic and cross, as it was possible for 
so pretty and gentle a fair, little, dove-eyed woman 
to look. 


reluctant Mrs. Charles, and her way to the impor- 


= 
tant audience, the house still resounding with | 
; 
| 


the pealing harmony created by Mrs. Barker. 
Violet experienced some slight flutter of nerves in 
anticipating the awkward recognition of her old 
friend Polly Crippes, in circumstances so materially 
changed with them both ; but especially after the 
éclat of the abduction of Miss Juliana Stocks. She 


both the embarrassment, and the former the ima- 


gined mortification, of the meeting. Her squeamish | 


apprehensions were premature, if not altogether 
unfounded. Mrs. Burke Barker did not appear to 


have the faintest recollection of her—cut her dead | 


on her own floor. 


For a few seconds that lady, wrapt in her own | 


splendid music, remained apparently unconscious 
of any one having entered the room, until Mrs. 
Herbert advanced to her side and interrupted her, 


While she took the arm ofthe somewhat | 


than if she had never seen her before. Violet, i 
somewhat amused, was at once relieved from her 
uneasiness, and rather glad to find that it was not 
necessary to renew her acquaintance with the very 
good-looking and highly and fashionably-dresseq 
person before her. 

“T must entreat your pardon for the liberty, 
ma’am, but I am an enthusiast, and claim to be 
one of the privileged in music. I never can resist 
touching a well-toned instrument. . . . 





| 

| 

| I have used the freedom to call to inquire into the 
character of a person applying for a rather con- 
| fidential situation in my family—the place of my 
| own maid, indeed. IT understand that she has heen 
| for some years in your service. . . . . Pray, 
| be seated, ma’am ;” and the visiter graciously 

pointed to a seat by herself. 

“Tam in my own house,” replied Mrs. Heilert, 
haughtily, and still standing as stiffly perpendicu- 
lar as if she had been some small German reigning 
Duchess mortally affronted by an enormity, which, 
however, no audacious Frau durst commit upon 
sacred and established etiquette. Violet, however, 
very quietly placed a chair for her, but at a re- 
spectful distance from the ottoman of which the 
uninvited guest had now taken possession ; and 
Mrs. Herbert, having vindicated her dignity, or 
given vent to her disgust by gently closing the 
piano, sate down, saying, frigidly—‘* Whatever 
necessary questions you have to put to me concern- 
ing my late maid I shall be happy to answer, 
ma’am ; and as quickly as may suit you: Iam 
just setting off for the country.” 

Mrs. Burke Barker, whatever were her secret 
thoughts, put a good face on the matter, drew up 
her neck slightly, hemmed, and said— 

“J take for granted that the young woman’s 
moral character is wholly unimpeachable ?” 

‘“‘ Morals involve so many points ;—far too wide 
for present discussion. But, I presume that I may 
safely say, Jenny Jenkins is what you mean by a 
moral character.” 

“Have you, ma’am, been in the habit of en- 
trusting her with the key of your jewel-case, and 
with the other valuable property connected with 
her department? I should not like to engage 4 





| 
| 


person in whom I could not place the most impli- 


_ cit confidence as to my trinkets and valuable laces; 


j 


felt tremulous, and delicately ashamed for her an- | 
cient companion ; and would gladly have spared | 


for, to say truth, Lam the most careless creature 
in the world myself.” 

“You may very safely intrust your family 
jewels to my late servant,” returned Mrs. Herbert. 
“Any other inquiry, ma’am ?” she added, looking 


to her watch; “I am rather pressed, I am sorry, 


| 


' 


for time this morning.” 

“Does she get up small linen well, pray? . . - - 
Of course I do not expect my own woman to have 
much leisure for such employments; but I wish her 
to be able to know when these things are properly 
done.” 

Violet remembered that the clever Polly was her- 


by coldly begging to be favoured with her com- | self rather an expert laundress, at least at a smart 
mands. This compelled the brilliant performer to | frill or cap, if for herself ; and, so far from being 
notice her presence, and even to half rise and offer | “a careless creature,” that few young ladies were 


some sort of apology, 





She seemed, however, to: either more vain, or more tenacious of their Bir- 
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mingham mosaic and lackered ornaments than | 
Miss Crippes had been. 

“ This, fortunately, is a question which admits of 
proof,” replied Mrs, Herbert to the above query. 
“Mrs. Charles, my love, be so good as ring the 
bell for Jenkins to exhibit her starchery.” 

“Not at all, not at all; pray don’t trouble the 
young lady. Iam perfectly satisfied. Indeed this 
with me is another quite minor point. . . . . 
Does she dress hair well, and in the newest style ? 
In short—for I delight in frankness, and coming to 
the point—does she thoroughly understand the 
ornamental department of toilet duties? Has she 
taste, resource—can the woman, in short, what I 
call, dress a lady?” 

“ Jenkins can dress a lady,” replied Mrs. Her- 
bert, with emphasis on one word which annoyed 
Violet, though it probably fell innocuous on the 
ears of Mrs. Burke Barker, now wholly occupied 
with the figure she made, and the spirit she dis- 
played ; so that Mrs. Herbert’s little bit of delicate 
irony was so much of a well-bred woman’s petty 
spite, misspent. Her visiter went boldly on— 

“Then she really is a creature one can tolerate 
about one. I am delighted to hear it. I have had 
three of the dowdies in my service within the last 
six weeks, I am, I own, ridiculously sensitive in 
some matters,” continued the lady, at last rising, 
(an example which Mrs. Herbert quickly followed, ) 
hut stopping short to say,—* By the way, does 
she write a tolerably genteel hand, if I required her 
to write a note for me to anything above my trades- 
people? That she works well with her needle, I 
understand ; but that is quite secondary. The 
business of my maid is to dress me, not to make my 
dresses ; there are dressmakers enough in Paris.” 

Here again were feminine emphases annoying to 
Violet, who knew that Mrs. Herbert had of late 
exacted a little work from her maid, however de- 
xrading the practice might be considered by fine 
ladies and their finer maids. 

“ The salary has, I understand, not been illiberal 
with you, ma’am, for a person of plain education. 
rhat too I consider altogether unimportant ; no- 
thing can be too much for a thoroughly qualified 
person in whom one can place entire confidence,” 
continued Mrs. Barker, still standing her ground. 
“It is some seasons since she has been to Paris, 
but she will have that advantage this winter, which 
ve are to spend in the French capital before we go 
ty Vienna, Without foreign travel no lady’s-maid 
‘an, in the present state of society, be properly 
qualified for her duties.” 

“Tam no judge,” said Mrs. Herbert ; signing to 
Violet to pull the bell. 

Violet was involuntarily contrasting the former 
ld, brisk, provincial belle, with the would-be wo- 
ian of fashion,—a part which Polly, in one sense, 
seine very well; while the quiet dignity, the 
‘tance and repose of her own manner, more per- 
‘emg _ a acquaintance, who could scarcely 
jean _ t Ng ey and graceful young 
ci heresies, was the shy, sensitive, lacry- 
the tees emoiselle—her father’s pupil. “ Order 

y 8 carriage, Robert,” said Mrs. Herbert,— 


bo 





mpelled to go as near to kicking her visiter down 
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stairs, as one lady could venture with another. 
Mrs. B. B. drew up, and did move off, honouring 
Violet in passing with a broad stare. 

It is not easy to say whether her parting re- 
marks were the natural impulses of a coarse mind, 
or proceeded from pure malice. Making a rapid 
survey of the room, she said aloud, but as if to 
herself,—** Pretty room, though of the smallest ; 
nothing to suit me, I think, save those vases and 
the piano ;”” and to Mrs Herbert,—** I understand 
you are selling off your furniture, ma’am! There 
is nothing, I am sorry, will suit me, [ fear, save, 
perhaps, the instrument. I rather like the tone. 
It is shockingly extravagant in me, no doubt, with 
so many instruments ; but I am tempted to become 
the purchaser of the semi-grand. Pray, do let me 
have a preference, if possible, ma’am ; and I assure 
we shall not quarrel about the price... . I wish 
you a very good morning :” and, with the slightest 
side curtsy, Mrs. Barker brushed past, leaving 
her victim trembling with indignant and insulted 
feelings. It was the very first time that Violet 
had ever seen Mrs, Herbert’s sweet, serene, velvety 
disposition ruffed by merely impertinent trifles, 
Tears sprung into her eyes ;—** Insolent, under- 
bred, woman! Is this, Violet-—is this a foretaste 
of the bitterness of poverty !” 

Violet shared these wounded feelings by sym- 
pathy, if not through her understanding ; and she 
might probably have cried for company, if Charles, 
who had overheard the whole dialogue, had not 
advanced from the back room, laughing aloud, 
and broken the dismal spell which enwrapped the 
ladies. 

“Glorious Polly !—but you gave her as good as 
she brought ; eh, mother? Who could fancy you 
so satirical and malicious.” Mrs. Herbert at once 
checked her dismal mood, and whispered, * I would 
not, for worlds, let Charles see that we, silly 
creatures, are not proof against an impertinent 
woman! How differently men of the world and 
foolish women receive such insect-stings. [I am 
ashamed of myself! The men are wiser in their 
generation.” 

Jenkins, to the general joy, in half an hour 
afterwards, made her farewell curtsy, and held her 
cambric to her eyes according to rule. But not a 
whisper was extorted from her lady about a certain 
Geneva lady’s-watch—Mrs. Herbert's third best 
only, as to which Jenkins had, for weeks past, given 
hints, and even made several assumptions. The 
failure of this diplomacy, perhaps, gave Mrs. Jen- 
kins more fortitude to bear the pang of the sepa- 
ration, which she had all the morning declared 
would utterly annihilate her: and she went off, at 
last, in visible discontent. 

“There goes a viper and an ingrate,” said Mrs, 
Herbert. 

“ There goes one of those poor girls, whom 
ladies alternately spoil by pernicious indulgence 
and tyrannical caprice,” thought Violet. But she 
had little leisure for these, or even pleasanter 
thoughts ; and, before Herbert had returned in the 
evening, having left his mother with her ailing 
friend at Windsor, the whole house was in that 
lively brisk confusion which precedes a removal, 
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“Marion and I have so contrived it, to spare 
Mrs. Herbert the plague and anxiety attending a 
change of house. When she returns next week, it 
will be a charming surprise to find us all nicely 
settled. You must contrive to fetch her to Chel- 
sea at once, under some pretext or other. How 
much needless pain we shall spare her!” 

Herbert warmly approved the scheme ; and the 
diminished household laboured with so much zeal 
and alacrity, under the directions of Marion, who 
was accompanied by her ordinary staff of char- 
women, porters, gardeners, &c., that, in five days, 
order, comfort, beauty, rose at Chelsea, out of the 


‘and trees richly green; coinfortable houses ; lovely 


children, and neat maids; and sometimes smart 
little grooms, and nice little carriages; and plea. 
sant, well-dressed people, her new neighbours, ladies 


and gentlemen whom she longed to salute, walk. 


ing out, and bringing home books or flowers; and, 
in the evenings, trails of fragrance from the syr. 
rounding gardens, or swells of music from their 


unseen bowery seats, or from the boats passing 


chaos of tables, chairs, and china ware ; and the | 
rillakin was transformed into a domestic paradise, | 


at least in the admiring eyes of its young mistress. 
She had even incurred the unsanctioned expense 
of new chintz furniture and light muslin draperies 
for Mrs. Herbert’s little drawing-room ; there, too, 
stood the semi-grand, that kind lady’s marriage- 
gift to herself. And near the few plants in the 
little balcony, over the little portico, was the pretty 
little watering machine, on its light stand. Mr. 
Herbert’s books were not yet completely arranged 
in “the study,” for he had not been half so indus- 
trious as his lady. Nor was Violet’s sanctum com- 
pleted, either in its useful or ornamental appoint- 


portfolios, and small household stores; but. all 
was in fair train there: and up-stairs everything 
was complete. Herbert, though still secretly own- 
ing far too much that power of external circum- 
stances, to which early education and the entire 
habits of life systematically subdue the well-born 
English, long before their fashionable education. is 
completed by the omnipotent usages of London 
society, also admired,—but without forgetting the 
woful downfalin fortune and station which this de- 


to his former associates. 





with gay water parties; and then the moonligiit 
was so Much brighter and softer here ! 

*“ Brighter and softer both,” said Herbert laugh. 
ing; but Violet would not yield the point. She 
could not just explain it in words, but was cer- 
tain she was right; and that not the first house 
in London—not 

Grandeur’s most magnificent saloon 
was equal to their sweet cottage; and she was 
quite sure Mrs. Herbert would feel the same. 

That lady was now to be put to the trial; and 
when Herbert went to fetch her back, he kept his 
promise, and seconded Violet’s innocent stratagem, 
Yet, as he approached the dwelling, he hesitated, 
and said, 

“Tf, dear mother, vou shall, as is very natural, 
feel painful change, try to disguise it from that 


sweet creature, who has so exerted herself to con- 
ments of poetry and preserving-pots, work-bags, 


tribute to our satisfaction, and who is so innocently 
happy herself in the belief that she has succeeded. 
We are already at home.” 

Mrs. Herbert, as they left their cheap vehicle, 
saw, by a glance at the open casements, that the 
house was inhabited, nay, in trim order—in gala 
costume, Plants were in the little balcony, nay, 
even her favourite fuschia :—plants in the small, 
hut light and airy hall, into which the lady of th 
house flew forth to welcome her. The caution and 


prayer of Herbert had been superfiuous: the de- 
lightful quarter and charming residence must argue | 


Ile was compelled to | 


feel that there were here none of the harsh or repul- | 
sive features of poverty, nor yet any indication | 


of that penurious, watchful, pinching disposition, 


which entails care; and engenders, first, narrow- | 


ness, and finally, meanness of mind: yet this was 


charming size of a room! 


not May Fair, it was not the ‘ West-End,” proper- | 


lv so called. 

His wife was still too young and uninformed— 
too new, at least to artificial society—to be able to 
comprehend why one suburb of the metropolis 


should not be quite as good as another, if the air | 


was equally pure, and the views as open and fine. | palace,” said Charles. 


In her bosom, 


Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
had not yet been forfeited to fashion. 
The ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness 
was still entire in her simple heart. She even 
greatly preferred their present abode and locality 
to the magnificent dwellings, and dull, aristocratic 
squares, which she had been taught to consider 
the most enviable of residences, without having 
been spoiled by the lessons. Were there not now 
before her, nent, the rirer—what could replace its 
absence from the landseape?—skies often blue, 


residence than our old house. 


light of his mother was genuine, and even raptur- 
ous. She ran, joyously exclaiming, from room to 
room, following her blithe conductress, and again 
and again embracing her as new wonders and de- 
lights burst upon them— 

“Tfow pretty, how sweet, how nice: such & 
O my own dressing: 
glass, my easy-chair, my Oh, dear Violet, 
you have been to me how much more kind than 
Napoleon was gallant to the daughter of the Em- 
peror of Austria—restored my bed-chamber ex 
actly as it was.” 

“And transformed your home into a fairy 
“Let us cherish a good 
conceit of ourselves and our belongings : it is one 
true element of every-day happiness, I begin © 
fancy Violet’s Lilliputian palace a much prettler 
That was a painted, 





'bedizened actress: this is a fresh young Quaket 


beauty, all modesty and purity, natural lilies and 
roses, ' 
“Your comparison is happy, Charles. You 
beneficent little fairy! how have you contrived to 
conjure up such a scene in five short days?” And 
Mrs. Herbert playfully pinched the ears of her 
blushing favourite, ; 
“TI don’t believe she has slept ten hours during 
them,” said Herbert: “nor allowed me mue 
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more repose. But she had three days of the 
Brownie of Fleet Street, and her ragged statt—her 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh aides. 

« And Charles is so charming a earpenter and 
upholsterer, ma’am!.... Now that we have 
discovered his genius, shan’t we make him work? 
He nailed up all those cross sticks by himself— 
those pales to which I am training the Indian 
cresses, They, poor dears, are not very rare things 
to be sure; but they are luxuriant and rich—beau- 
tiful. I think them. For that matter, the stars 
themselves are not rare——which is just so much 
the more delightful, as all the world may see and 
enjoy their beauty.” 

“And Violet, with the help, I suspect, of Trish 
Rachel, late Regent Park housemaid’s assistant, 
now Chelsea brevet cook, has constructed tea-cakes, 
mother!—no comfortable English cottage-home 
without cakes—and made coftee, supertine, equal 
to Parisian, which waits you in our drawing-room | 
s) soon as you are unshawled.” | 

The ladies went away; and Violet performed | 
the functions of Jenkins in that spirit of kindness, 
and anxiety to please and oblige, which rendered 
her offices true service. They quickly rejoined 
Charles; and were renewing mutual congratula- 
tions on being so delightfully settled, when the 
gate-bell was furiously rung by a boy, whom 
Violet, who had heedlessly been guilty of the in- 
decorum of peeping from behind the window dra- 
peries, at a first visiter, pronounced 

“A smart tiger... . . And a handsome 
cabrivlet! Who can it be, Charles? There is a 
gentleman jumping out! I vow! no, it can- 
not be; he is plainly, but very handsomely, dressed 
in black.”’ 

Herbert now came forward, and the gentleman 
looked up, siniled to him, and, perceiving some 
shadow of the lady, took off his hat and bowed. 

“If it were possible, I should say it was Crippes, 
hut that figure is clean shaved : he does not squint. 
Is it Jack transmogrified,—the deformed trans- 
formed? But they are ushering the figure, who- 


ever he is, up here—that won't do ;”? and Herbert 


’ 
intercepted the stranger, whoever he might be, on 
the narrow, but nicely painted and carpeted, stair, 
and showed him into the back crib, named his 
study, 


te 





Can [ believe my eyes, Jack? Is it really 
you?” 


* Your ears will be more astounded, my boy— 
ay, till they tingle. Give me joy, old fellow! 
You congratulate me—I congratulate you. My 
fortune is made! and your's, too, Mr. Herbert. ... 
[have not forgot vour kindness to me in adversity 
—I[ can now fully repay you; but what is that / 
—demn such paltry repayment. I will make your 
fortune—I insist upon it—I have got rid of all my 
tmbarrassments—I have cast my slough. Faugh! 
What atime of it I have had for some years—it 
turns me sick.” : | 

“And your small visual imperfection, Jack— | 
yom original—squint the vulgar call it.” 
Gone, sir, like other nuisances,—anything to | 
e done or gotten for money,—and I have the tin, | 
how, egad, overflowing in both pockets ;—under- 
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went, three days since, the operation for stra- 
bismus,—Barker insisted upon it. He asserts that 
the slightest cast of the eve gives many an honest 
man the look of a knave; many a rogue looks strait 
enough though ; mine was very slight—aa unde- 
cided look at times : my mother never could detect 
it; but it might have been detrimental to my 
prospects, notwithstanding. What do you think 
of my turn-out? It is spick-span ; though there 
Was no time to have it built for myself. 1 sail for 
Hamburg, by the steamer, to-morrow morning. 
Hey for high fortune! John Bull's land, farewell ! 
But what can I do for you, Herbert ? make your 
fortune, if you will listen to reason and allow me, 
—Barker would have dissuaded me from speaking 
to vou, nay, prohibited me ; I ai here on the sly ; 
he is a clever, a devilish clever, but a selfish fel- 
low; and Polly, the jade! looking handsomer than 
ever, kissed and hugged me, and all that ; but Ihave 
not forgot their lateconduct. * Letters miscarried,” 
all my eve! Nor should | have been taken into 
favour, unless they had urgently needed my co-ope- 
ration. The Cryppeses have sung small in London, 
I guess, since Jack turned stroller.” 

“Have you seen Mr. Giryphon (” asked Herbert. 

*T have. I got the letter you were so good as 
to leave for me, and the enclosure too; that affair 
of the lawsuit is all up. My governor has with- 
drawn his claims for damages for vour lady's 
breach of engagement: he is sensible of your kind- 
ness to me; and our family have now a noble 
game before them. Will you take a hand, and 
make your fortune? 1 hope you will, Let me 
persuade you.” 

* To engage in the Old Established Church Phi- 
lanthropic Assurance Company !”’ 

* Hang the Church and the Philanthropie both ; 
that’s Barker's own go, and a set of fellows, fences, 
he places about him. Gad! what they must have 
sacked by it already—worth £30,000 a-vear, it is 
said. But Pol would require a third of that for 
herself.”’ 

* Worth all the Company once get their clutches 
over,” returned Herbert. 

Jack looked up serutinizingly and rather gravely, 
—not quite squinting, vet much farther from ordi- 
nary direct vision. The operation for strabismus 
had either not been completely effective, or the 
muscles of the eye were not yet accustomed to 
their reformed functions; for, unlike the unreformed 
British Parliament, they did not “work well.” And 
there was something deeper than the eye in which 
Jack, with all his levity, real and affected, appeared 
troubled, 

“JT have nothing to do with the Company—it 
has great prospects—has realized alre addy ;—mine 
is a quite different spec. You remember Count 
Rodolpho -—had the Stocks girl married the Count, 
she would have been a lady of title, the gipsy, 
and spared myself and other honest gentlemen all 
this to do.” 

“ | remember that adventurer ; what of him?” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Herbert—you are a man of 
the world—vou understand a thing or two—Ro- 
dolpho is a devilish clever fellow, though I am not 
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don—wits jump, you know. Our snivelling Go- 
vernment, to please Wilberforce and the other old 
women in small-clothes, have abolished lotteries ; 
but the Continent, my boy, the Continent is open 
to English enterprise.” 

“ And you go to France or Germany to organize 
a grand lottery ?” 


“ Ay, and to sell the shares to honest John | 
I reckon upon | 


Bull :—warm love to fatherland. 
many such as my quondam friend the little draper, 
and the sleek-headed, radical ironmonger; I take 
them as a fair sample of our customers.” 

“A lottery which, whether it ever be drawn or 
not, can make little difference, as the great prizes 
are likely to be the count’s Merino flocks, or some 
of his estates and castles in Hungary.” 


Jack involuntarily laughed. Symptoms of levity | 


in roguery are sometimes more apt to provoke than 
decent-seeming hypocrisy. Herbert angrily ex- 
claimed— 

“ How have you presumed to make me the con- 
fidant of such a villanous scheme? Is it not my 
duty to go at once to the Austrian or French 
Embassy, and give such information as will cause 
you and your confederates, should you go to those 
countries, be sent for life to the fortress of Spiel- 
berg, or the galleys, as you will richly deserve?” 

Mr. John Quintin Crippes was taken a little 
aback by the tone Herbert assumed; only a little. 
Jack was not easily disconcerted by a distant view 
of danger; and far from prone to take offence, and 
fire up at what men usually regard as insults or 
imputations on honour. He laughed without 
much effort; and there was at all times hilarity, 
and even a colour of sincerity, in Jack’s laugh. 
It was not a hollow chuckle. 


* Come, come, my good sir; no use for getting | 
You | 


on the high ropes about so simple a matter. 
must take those who broached the project for 
much greater ninnies than they will be found, if 
you do not guess that they have foreseen and pro- 
vided for every dithculty. You will find that we 
have at least the countenance of the mighty gents, 
whom you would alarm very needlessly,—perhaps 
a surer hold over ’em. But, ’pon honour, all is 
bona fide, the spec a fair spec, and a feasible. 


All above board, inviting the closest inspection. | 


‘To-morrow you will see us flourishing in every 
morning paper,—in some of them with a delicately- 
touched editorial paragraph.” 


Herbert, though not vet free of suspicion, fan- | 


cied he might have been too precipitate; and at all 


events, it was an affair in which he was not en- | 


titled, upon mere suspicion, to interfere. 
“This could not have been your business with 


me’—to what am I indebted for the honour of | 


your visit?” 
* Not a whit else. Do you imagine that I have 
no gratitude ’?—no sense of friendship ? 


few cool thousands by it. It shall cost you no- 
thing,—no risk,—merely your name; and if the 
project fail to realize great profit, you are none the 
worse. This is but a small line of business for a 


man of your figure and parts,” continued Jack, 
looking round the humble apartment. “ Look to 


I mean | 
you to take an interest in this concern, and net a | 
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Barker and his wife flaring up:—The fry of fd. 
dling diplomats, and the younger brothers who wer: 
wont to honour my father’s fiddles, ices, and cham. 
| pagne, are nothing to them now. Barker has abs). 
_lutely made a way among the city fellows,—the 
capitalists,—they consult him,—they seize his 
hints. It must be owned Barker has a genius for 
finance that astonishes. Land companies in the 
Falkland Islands; rail-road at the Darien; patent 
_ for some entirely new locomotive power, which wil] 
supersede steam altogether,—something to be done 
by electricity ;—but I am not a man of science.” 

“Nor I one of finance; and so Jack I must bid 
you good by,—wishing you, in the words of the 
toast of your friend, the Mayor of W » SUCCESS 
in all your intentions—provided they be honest.” 

“Good Gad! and is it possible, Mr. Herbert, 
that a man, I say it again, of your figure and ta- 
lents, is, at your, age, and with your stylish town 
habits, to sit down to the study of musty law !—in 
which you may succeed, though Barker says, it is 
much more likely not,—and certainly not for 
| many years :—I have calculated all those chances 
| in my time in my own case.” 

* You, Jack!” said Herbert, laughing; “so you 
too have dreamed of the Bench and Great Seal in 
' your time.” 
| *“Faugh! don’t mention it—who would encoun. 
ter an old Eldon’s worry and drudgery, even to be 
as rich as old Eldon? Certainly no man of spirit, 
_who knows life—and loves pleasure. Your charm- 
_ing lady, too, formed to adorn the most brilliant 
lot” 
| “Thank you, Jack—but I fear that that same 
|lady, so much obliged by your good opinion, is 
| now waiting for me.” Jack saw that there was 
“no chance of an opportunity of displaying his im- 
proved looks, and handsome dress, to the ladies. 
|The domestic privacy of the “ bit of a box” was as 
jealously guarded by its master, as if it had been a 
palace. He rose to go. 

“* My governor charged me to kiss her fair hand 
as his proxy. He means to offer his congratula- 
tions in person, some of those days. ... . . Now 
that our house has got the sun on the wall, his 
opera has come uppermost with the old fellow. 
You know what a fanatico it is. He hopes that 
your lady will at least attend the rehearsals.” 

“ My wife must decide for herself about that,” 
replied Herbert, somewhat haughtily ; and Jack, 
with affectionate adieus, walked off—swore at his 
tiger like a lord—mounted his own cab with the 

air of a master, and whirled away. 
| Was it indeed Jack Crippes, Charles?” cried 
Violet, somewhat excited and curious. 
** The veritable Jack.” 
| Well dressed—looking clean, even—and a pri- 
| vate cabriolet. Wonders never cease !” 

* Never in London, while such miracle-mongers 
abound as certain members of that gifted family. 
| I heard to-day that Emmeline, the third or fourth 
girl—the romping little thing who, at W— 
two years ago, used to provoke us to punish her 
with kisses, has made a conquest of the grandson 
and heir of the proud old Duke of Plantagenet. His 
grace will certainly be fit for a strait-waistcoat 
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the daughter of a mere Mus. Doe. obtain any chance ! fined ductility, than in his own accomplished lady ; 


of his duchess’s coronet !” 

“ Emmeline !—She is very young—and very 
wild—but not an ill-hearted little thing—a duch- 
ess! She was thought in the family very like the 

srtraits of Mrs. Jordan. Is it not strange ?” 

«A high destiny probably awaits the resem- 
blance of poor Mrs. Jordan. The boy, her lover, 
lost both his father and mother when a mere child. 
His grand-parents have not only spoiled him, but 
lost his affections in the process. He was at Eton 
with a private tutor, whose severity finished the 
ruin, The boy—he is far from a fool, too—broke 
out as wild as a sailor after a two-years’ voyage, 
vet was captivated—though tempted, I believe, as 
much by Mrs. Barker’s chickens, jellies, and 
champagne, as by the plump charms of merry 
little Emmy,—who must be endowed with an in- 
stinctive cunning—and the adroit flattery of Mr. 
Barker. They are a clever family—over-trump 
the ———. _ The old Duke has thrown himself 
at the feet of royalty, to prevent the attaint of his 
patrician blood. But, thank Heaven, there are no 
lettres de cachet in England, although the scions of 
nobility should disgrace themselves in the absence 
of the wholesome personal restraint of their fair 
paramours.” 

“ It is wonderful !—did Jack tell you all this?” 

“Oh, no—Jack does not know himself, 1 dare- 
say, and I forgot to tell him—which, had I loved 
mischief, [ ought to have done. Jack might have 
spoilt all. The Duke has laid violent hands on his 
heir just now ; but unless the lad revolt himself— 
which might happen if he were prudently managed 
—mv life on it, that Mrs. Burke Barker, with 
the help of her husband—who of course knows no 
more of anything of the sort than the babe un- 
horn—circumvents Plantagenet, and all his kith, 
kin, allies, and doers.” 

* Emmeline Cryppes perhaps a duchess!” again 
ejaculated Violet ; that little romp, whose unkempt 
curls and rebellious shoulder-straps it had so short 
time since cost her some pains to preserve in pro- 
priety—that merry-eyed, neglected child, who had 
been left with whoever would keep her in the coun- 
try, until her family gained some footing in town. 
Emmeline had been sent up at last ; and, in a turn 
of good fortune, her brother-in-law, Mr. Barker, 
upon nearly the principle which made confessors, 








uuobles, and ministers, throw fair alluring objects in | 


the way of Louis XIV. or XV., (though here with 
strictly /egitimate ends,) had made his wife order 
ler dresses; and he bought her a pony, and sent her 
“ampering in all the by-ways round London, at- 
tended sometimes by himself, but as frequently by 
only Mike Twigg. The plan succeeded. The wild, 
pretty girl, fresh as a May blossom, and seemingly 
as innocent, caught plenty of admirers ; and her 
‘ister and brother-in-law knew how to sift the 
*horinous quantity of chaff from the few grains of 
matrimonial wheat which they speculated onturning 
‘account. It was to Barker amazing, how adrvitly 
the untutored girl took her cue, and performed her 
part, though no direct counselling passed between 
them. He was constrained to feel, that there was 
it Emmeline a more exquisite subtilty, a more re- 





who, with more experience, and perhaps natural 
artifice, was more coarsely organized, and had 
much less original sensibility. 


It was a very fortunate circumstance for Mr. 


Barker, that the young girl formed at once that 
passionate attachment to her noble boy-admirer, 
which excited both his vanity and affection, and 
that she made no concealment of her transports— 
her Jfaidee abandonment. 
young Earl been merely the baker’s apprentice, 


Had the handsome 


Emmeline might not have been quite so easily cap- 


tivated ; although Barker thought even this degree 
of folly not impossible in her, and at her age ; for 
though she had breathed only the sacred atmos- 
phere of England, where such lapses seldom occur 


with tolerably well-brought-up damsels, she was 


wild, giddy, and wilful. As it was, he and his wife 
had a delicate game to play, though he hoped they 
were equal to it ; and he feared not even the great 


Duke with all his influence, so much as the hard, 


genteel vulgarity of the mother of Emmeline, and 
the appearance and manners of Jack, whom, in the 
critical state of matters, Barker was doubly happy 
to ship off for atime. An affair, so important in 
its consequences to every member of the Talented 


Family, may be as well pursued to its auspicious 


close, before returning to the humble household at 
Chelsea. 


CHAPTER XX, 
Earl St. Edward, the youthful lover, was too 


much absorbed by his new feelings, to remember 
that he had himself parents to whom he owed sub- 


mission and duty, much less to think that his be- 
witching and enamoured Emmeline, who could 


scarce exist out of his arms, hadeither friend or rela- 


tive, save the delightful woman who compassionately 
facilitated their meetings, but who, notwithstand- 
ing tender pity for her sister, had most honourably 
warned him, that he might incur the displeasure of 
his family by an attachment to one below him in 
station, and whose only recommendation was ex- 
treme sweetness and loveliness, and devoted affection 
to himself. This was an affair which her husband 
would never forgive her for being privy to. Yet— 
and Mrs. Barker covered her tearful eyes with her 
laced cambric—how could she see her dear sister 
pining to death under a hopeless passion ? Unhappy 
it was that they had ever met—the fates seemed to 
rule such things ; yet, part they must—though one 
more solitary ride in the shady lane where the stars 
had first thrown them together—one more inter- 
view, tosigh forth, in the twilight boudoir, the fatal 
word “ which has been and must be :” But, 
it must be the very last. The young lord was 
affected. He, too, began to think, that the dire 
“farewell” must be said. The matter was almost 
overdone, when the tears, and sobs, and hysterics of 
the passionate girl, who was disposed to do any- 
thing rather than part with either the lover or the 
lord, to whom she wildly clung, restored the equili- 
brium, and carried the day in defiance of the high- 
minded scruples of Mrs. Barker. 

How it happened that her confidential maid— 
the identical Mrs, Jane Jenkins—ventured to 
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forfeit her mistress’s protection and friendship, 
and accompany the fugitive young lady that same 
night by a first-rate train for the north, while Mr. 


and Mrs. Barker followed, in hot pursuit, by the | 
next train, we are unable to say. How, too, for | 
the sudden unpremeditated flight, she had made | 


certain preparations, must remain a mystery ; 
though it is certain that the young bride did not 


boyhood, had certainly said to his wife, “ Hoy 
blest the fools are! Could it but last, I shoulg 


} 
' 


assume the white silk and pink roses provided, and | 


in which, to her bridegroom, she looked so fascinat- 


ing, until the obliging blacksmith had fairly riveted | 


the hymeneal fetters, exactly four hours before 
Mr. and Mrs. Barker appeared. Their pursuit 
could not well have been closer, as some of the 
newspapers took pains to explain, because, the 
young couple had unfortunately got the start by 
an earlier train. The Eton tutor and the Duke’s 
solicitor, Mr. Gryphon, were four hours later still, 
and the young couple had retired to their chamber, 
which it was not deemed advisable to invade. 

And now, what was done could not be undone. 
Mr. Barker, like an honourable man, had him- 
self, before leaving London, sent intelligence to 
Plantagenet House. He was at first savage, and 
warinly reproached the young man; but the ho- 
nour of his sister and his family required that 
the marriage should now be completed with as 


little delay as possible; and some Bishop finish | 


what the blacksmith had so hopefully begun. In 





j 


almost envy the young lord, that he has got 
our pretty amorous Cinderella, and escaped some 
one of the high-blooded dames, that would hay. 
been maneeuvring for him, or his estate and coro- 
net, as soon as he had fairly left school. Can she 
keep him, now that she has got him? But that is 
her look-out—and partly ours. I have little faith 
in Emmeline’s discretion; and to talk of the prin- 
ciples of a woman—of a girl at her age! J Jook 
to you for the safety of your sister. I am sum- 
moned to the duke to-day ; but all the dukes jin 
Christendom cannot unmarry Emmy. There will 
be other snares laid for her; but, if she have 
sense, we can cope with them, and love will at 
first be her safeguard.” 

The enraged duke would listen to no measures 
for the completion of the union by a repetition 
of the marriage ceremony in England, even when 
Barker insinuated that a future Duke of Plantage- 
net might be born with a stigma, unless the Scotch 
marriage was sanctioned by English law, which, 
as Lord St. Edward was under age, was impossible, 
without his grandfather’s consent. But the duke 
would have paid any sum to the girl, or her 
family, to quash her claims. Barker was an 
honourable man ; and nothing of the kind would be 
listened to. The idea was insulting. His wife, 


the meanwhile, he and his wife returned to town, | when she heard of this proposal, was by no means 
as did the Duke’s agents, unable to withdraw | so sure, 


the enamoured boy of eighteen from his still | 


In the meanwhile, the young pair returned to 


younger bride; and, perhaps, fancying that it | town; and, as Mr. Barker found it both impolitic 
was best to let him cool at his leisure. They, in- | and inconvenient to receive them; and asthe gates 
deed, feared that his escape was now impossible, | of Plantagenet House were rigidly closed, they and 
though afraid to say this to their principal. They | Mrs. Jenkins, a greater woman than ever, found 
left the young pair so much absorbed in hymeneal | a temporary home in a fashionable hotel, where 


bliss, that the husband, for a time, forgot how very 


unsuitable and degrading an alliance he had con- | 


tracted, and, what was more surprising, the wife 


so much in love, that she forgot she had married a 


nobleman, and might live to be a Duchess. Her 


charming Albert was far far handsomer than Tom, | 


Mr. Stocks’ handsome groom, at W——, who had 
=) b ] 


first taught her to ride, and to love also, though | 


this was a secret Emmeline had kept from all the 
world, even from her sister ; as Tom, though he had 
promised to write to her in London, had not kept 


his word. This neglect had vexed her for a few | 


seconds each day of a week, but was all so much 
the better now. What would Tom think, when 


he heard she had married a lord—whom she loved | 


ten thousand times more than ever she did him 
—whom, she rather thought, she had never cared 
much for after all; for now Mrs. Barker said to 
those who flocked to her on her return to town, 


to learn all the particulars, “ Theirs was such love | 


—such enraptured fondness—very improper, no 


doubt, and exceedingly to be regretted—as hap-_ 
piness seldom attended such alliances, especially | 


to the lady.—But such love! Barker himself,” 


she remarked, “severe and displeased as he was | 


' 


| 


with Emmy, as well as with Lord St. Edward, | 


Barkersays it is more like what one reads of in Shak- 
speare, or the poetsof Italy, than English marriage.” 


their childish fondness, and more childish quarrels, 
and immense consumption of confectionary, afford- 
ed great amusement to the other inmates and ser- 
vants of the establishment. More than once in 
the second honeymoon Mrs. Barker had been called 
into make upthe peace; and she uniformly took the 
part of the aggrieved husband. The merits of the 
cases of matrimonial grievance it was, indeed, not 
very easy at all times to comprehend, beyond the 
fact, that “ Emmeline was so saucy and teasing,” 
and “ Albert was so cross.” 

Not once in all this time had Mrs. Barker per- 
mitted her father and mother to embrace and con- 
gratulate their most fortunate child. There was 
time enough for that after the marriage ceremony 
had been repeated ; and Professor Crippes had be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the Plantagenet 
peerage in its remotest periods, and through all its 
minute ramifications, long before he had made the 
personal acquaintance of his noble son-in-law. 
One day, however, that the young lord had gone 
with Mr. Barker to Ascot, Mrs. Barker carried her 
sister to see her parents, who received her with 
pride and joy; though Mrs. Crippes soon remarked, 
that “it did her little good to have a lord for a son, 
if they were never to enter his door, or she or hers, 


| save the Barkers, be one farthing the better for him.” 


The better-bred Professor hoped, as soon as prudence 


And Barker, remembering passages in his own | would permit, he might have the honour of paying 
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his respects to Earl St. Edward, whose mother had 
been a pupil of his at Windsor, where both she and 
her cousin, Lady Laura Temple, had lived with their 

dmother the Duchess-dowager of Drawcansir. 

“Then that daughter of the Earl of Tarbert | 
must have been as old as St. Edward’s mother— 
far too ancient for Sir George Lees”—said Mrs. 
Barker, who had been for some time appropriating 
the baronet as a cavalier, more closely than her 
sharp-witted mother altogether approved. “ Is | 
your old apprentice, Charles Herbert’s wife, also 
connected with the St. Edwards family ‘” 

“No; with the Tarberts only.” And the Pro- | 
fessor began to instruct the young countess in her | 
noble family connexions, which Emmy declared | 
puzzled her worse than counterpoint; and hastily 
inquired about the said apprentice, Mademoiselle , 
Violette. 

“ And she married that charming man we used | 
to have such famous romps with at W——, when , 
Iwasa chit! Where do they live? I shall cer- 
tainly go and visit them, and have them to dine 
with us. Mademoiselle was so kind to me, when 
you, mamma, used to be cross and box my ears! 
I liked her very much. She thought me pretty 
then, and made up one of her pink French dresses 
into a ball-frock for me, when I was a dowdy | 
thing at the dancing-school.— Were not my bro- 
thers, Jack and Ned, in love with her?” 

“ Pretty reminiscence for a countess,” said Mrs. 
Barker. “Fie, Emmeline! are you not ashamed 
of yourself, after the match I have secured for you?” 

“La! You secured for me, Polly! How can 
you say so? Much obliged to you, indeed, Mrs. | 
Barker. Did not St. Edward fall in love with me 
atthe riding-school? . . . . ButI willgoto’ 
see Mrs. Charles Herbert, and take my husband 
too.—I am determined on that. She has got a 
charming husband, but she has not got an Earl, 
though.” 

“ You little fool! I wish you would take pattern 
by her in elegance and propriety of manners.” 

“T am a countess any way, 





EEE 


inclined. 


line’s education, papa,” said Mrs. Barker. “ Bar- 
ker says, that every one, even St. Edward, will, 


by and by, remark her deficiencies, and want of | 
réenu. She ought at the least to spend a few hours | 


every morning at my house, where there is no 
necessity for her masters knowing who or what 
she is,” 

“ Will she, though !” returned the young coun- 
tess saucily. “No, Polly; it is about time to give 
up lessons when one marries.” | 

“Barker has been seriously thinking, father,” 
continued Barker’s lady, paying no more attention 
to her sister than if she were a bit of wax in her 
hands, “that if we were to engage Herbert's wife 
to attend Emmeline, in my house, and under my 
tye, for a few hours a-day, while St. Edward rides 


'honour and interest so much at heart. 


” returned Emme- | 
line, pouting and hitching up the shoulder-strap in | 
the old fashion—though, her dresses were now of a | 
fit to remain quietly upon her, had she been so | 


, . . 
“Something must be done to complete Emme- | 





out, we could not form a better or quieter arrange- 


ment; and useful to Herbert too, poor fellow, in | Lord St, Edward’s sullenness, The young husband 
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his poor circumstances. Besides singing, Violet 
could give the countess instruction on many useful 
points that I have no leisure to impart. . . . 


_ The usages of society—matters of etiquette, I must 


myself attend to.” 

“Spoken like yourself, my ever dear, ever ta- 
lented child !—benefactress and ornament of your 
family!” returned the proud Professor, in his grand- 
est manner, rising from his chair to his tiptoes. 
“My angel countess, you must listen to the affec- 
tionate sister and talented brother, who have your 
Lovely 
and gifted as you are by Nature, my darling child, 
education and polish must still farther fit you to 
grace your strawberry leaves, and prove, as you 
must do, one of the brightest ornaments of the 
future court of Victoria the First.” 

“1 am determined to be presented at court the 
same day with the other brides ; but St. Edward 
can’t think yet who is to present me—not Polly, 
it seems, would be received, for as fine and clever 
a lady she is: setting herself above every one, and 
always taking Albert’s part against me. I always 
liked Susan better than Polly.” This last was a 
whisper to papa. 

Mrs. Barker had, for some time, perceived, that 
it was to be no easy task to manage the petted, 
spoiled, wayward, countess. In her, the quick 
natural parts which distinguished all the family, 
highanimal spirits, a vivacious good-natured vanity, 
and a singular mixture of shrewdness (some would 
have said cunning) and simplicity, formed, with 
warmth of affection, the basis of a character which, 
under skilful and kind management, might have 
been moulded to worth and grace ; though now, to 
appearance, Emmeline’s ruin, as a moral being, was 
beyond retrieval. Even in her effervescent tumul- 
tuous feelings for her husband, there was little of 
that saving grace, to a very young woman, still 


without regulating principle or restraining judg- 


ment—lore. The fondness with which Emmeline 
alternately charmed and annoyed her young lord, 
scarcely deserved that sacred name. Respect for 
Mr. Barker was another restraining, if not whole- 
some, influence. Kind and conciliating as were 
his manners at all times to the pretty animated 
puppet that he had played for his own purposes, 
She feared, and in some measure loved him; and she 
entertained the instinctive affection felt by all his 


children for the courteous and indulgent Professor 


whose very flatteries of his family were sincere. 
Save those feelings, the young countess was far 
above all the ordinary influences and restraints of 
the opinions and customs which regulate the 
conduct of women. She had, indeed, never been 
under them ; having passed at once from the school- 
child to the ennobled matron. On this subject, 
Mr. Barker had that morning held a serious con- 
versation with his wife. Emmeline had been 
piquing the vanity, if not awakening the jealousy, 
of her young lord, by certain romping flirtations 
with, happily not one, but three or four hussar- 
officers living at the same hotel: and Mrs. Barker 
had chided in vain, Emmeline quickly retorting 
upon her her own flirtations, Barker had perceived 
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was too proud]to complain; and though Barker 
again saw the amusing couple, on the same evening, 
lolling on the same sofa, and eating at the same 
pine-apple, he was far from being satisfied. “A 
connexion which secures to Emmeline a station and 
consequence no one durst have dreamed of,” he 
said to his wife; “and which ought to be of 
inconceivable advantage to us, and the whole 
family, may terminate in disappointment and dis- 
grace. . . . . + ~- If your sister cannot be 
taught discretion, grinded into the observance of 
propriety, St. Edward will revolt. Passion is 
at present his preservative, and her safety ; but 
there will be sudden and violent reaction; the 
blood of Plantagenet will assert itself. He was 
born and nursed a high aristocrat. He will not 
long forget what he has forfeited by his rash mar- 
riage, unless his wife retain that influence over his 
mind, as well as his affections, which only mind 
and affection, ay, and unbounded complaisance, 
good tact, a litle of her sex’s finesse, can enable 
her to retain.” 

“Where, Barker, are you to look for all this 
nonsense in Emmy?” replied Mrs. Barker, peevish- 
ly. ‘She is a pretty, saucy, spoiled child,—but 
she is St. Edward’s wife—and he is a young man 
and very much in love.” 

Mr. Burke Barker did not deign to reply. On 
this occasion, as on many others, his spirited lady 
did not always, perhaps, quite understand him ; and 
he found it more convenient to issue his commands, 
and exact obedience, than to reason with her. 

“Emmeline seems to have an affectionate recol- 
lection of Violet;” said he, “and if she, Mrs. 
Charles Herbert I mean, can be induced to spend 
a few hours a-day with her—to be in a sort domes- 
ticated with her ;—in short, I conceive that the in- 
direct influence of Violet’s character may have even 
happier consequences on the foolish child, than any 
direct lessons she could receive. The mother-in- 
law, also, the elder Mrs. Herbert, is a woman of 
pleasant and graceful manners, and familiar with 
society,—in short, both are very much the sort of 
persons Emmeline requires. ..... As Herbert 
spends five days of the week in chambers, they 
must have abundant leisure for the office for which 
you have no time,” Barker politely said, “and for 
which it would be impossible to requite them ade- 
quately!” 

“ Pooh!—With money that part of it may be 
managed ;—and to-day I shall sound Emmeline; 
the main difficulty lies with her; obstinate, un- 
grateful thing, as she is.” 

We have seen the result of this sounding. The 
rustic countess was eager to renew her acquaintance 
with the gentle and sympathizing “ Mademoiselle,” 
whose kindness and indulgence had left so grate- 
ful an impression on her heart; but she would be 
no one’s pupil:—had she married an earl to be sent 
to school? 

“Then, Emmeline, since you are so desirous to 
renew your acquaintance with Violette, suppose we 
and papa take a drive to the out-of-the-way place 


at which she lives! 


” 


“Charming!” cried the countess, springing to 





her feet, and dancing round, “ I never see no- ; extravagance,—and your free, your over-free, con- 


body,—I had more friends, and more fun at 
W—— than since I have been in London, and 
married ;—but I have not got my cameo bracelets 
—I should like to wear my cameo bracelets when 
I visit Mrs. Charles Herbert; and I wish J had 
some nice present to make her—she was very good 
to me, that girl was indeed, papa.” 

“ Bewitching creature,” returned the Professor 
“who would not be good to you, my angel,—doat 
on you ?” 

“You were always mamma’s pet, my own 
Emmeline,” said Mrs. Crippes quite blandly, and 
in unwonted whining tones.” 

“Was I, mamma?—humph! Order my carriage, 
papa. I think you and I shall go alone, and Polly 
can follow us, if she wish it, in her own. Two 
carriages following look so dashing.” 

“T ought also to accompany you,” said Mrs, 
Crippes, “‘and wish Mrs. Charles Herbert joy. It 
is not right to neglect them, poor things, now that 
they have fallen into misfortunes.” 

“Another day, mother,” said Mrs. Barker de- 
cidedly, ‘‘ will serve your purpose, and you shall 
go in my carriage, Emmeline,—we cannot have 
St. Edward’s arms blazoning an obscure cottage- 
door, in an unfashionable quarter.” The countess 
already comprehended thisgrand difficulty, and gave 
way, though she still regretted the want of her 
bracelets; and while she ran out to set her bonnet 
and prepare for her drive, and the Professor col- 
lected the MS. music of that darling opera in 
which “Mademoiselle” was to have been prima 
donna, and which was even dearer to his heart and 
vanity than his noble daughter, Mrs. Barker and 
her mother were left alone. 

“ Why, may I not accompany the countess, my 
own child, ma’am?”’ said Mrs. Crippes sharply 
“Do you and your husband, Mrs. Barker, intend 
to estrange the affections of my daughter from me? 
Do you mean to monopolise her and her husband 
wholly to yourselves, pray? If your father had 
the spirit of a mite he would put an end to this, 
and go at once with me to the earl, telling him 
who we are. Emmeline is his wife, I fancy, 
and our own flesh and blood—somewhat nearer to 
her and him, than you and your husband, Mrs. 
Barker. And I fancy he can do something for us, if 
he like—and for my son Jack, too,—which is more 
than ever you have done, Mrs. Barker, rich as it is 
said your husband is getting in one way or other.” 

These reproaches were not merely unseasonable ; 
they were false and unjust; for Barker had been 
really liberal to his father-in-law—more so, indeed, 
than the increasing expenditure of his own extra- 
vagant household, in the opinion of his lady, justi- 
fied. Among Barker’s secret disgusts with his wife, 
was that intense selfishness which extended even to 
her father and mother; and he had often person- 
ally atoned for this vice, or fault, by contributing 
liberally to their comfortable immediate subsistence, 
and to getting forward the family. 

“ You, at least, have no cause to reproach my 
husband, ma’am,” said Mrs, Barker, reddening. 

“I do not reproach him, ma’am. I admire par- 
ticularly his patience with his wife,—with your 
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duct, Mrs. Barker, which is secretly cutting your | 
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If this was meant for an inuendo, Mrs. Crip 


poor father to the heart. Your mother, whom you | took no notice of it. She fondly laid back the 
despise, ma’am, never was s0 fine a lady as you, | luxuriant curls which clustered over the brow of 


rhaps; never had lords and baronets dangling 
after her; but she always maintained an irreproach- 
able and an unsuspected character, Mrs. Barker.” 

Mrs. Barker was furious; her large, bold, black 
eves absolutely glared on her mother: but both | 
jadies had discretion; and the apprehended return | 
of the Professor with his huge roll of music, and of | 
the little countess, bridled in those upbraiding tem- 
pers, to give vent to which was, with both, occasion- 
ally a private indulgence. Mrs. Crippes was, indeed, 
sensible that she had gone too far ; and in a mollified 
tone she said, “* You must know, Polly, that no one 
has your interest more at heart than your mother. 
The attentions and flatteries of fine gentlemen are 
all very well for a time; but if a woman forget 
herself and is exposed, what becomes of her? Des- 
pised, disgraced, poor—and you have no settlement. 
I trust to your own good sense; but clever, proud 
men, like Barker, are not totamper with. . . . 
My other son-in-law, the earl, is much younger, 
and probably good-natured ; though for any advan- 
tage the match promises to your father and me, or 
to my son Jack, save that blonde cap and satin 
dress you tell me Emmy sent me. . . . . Old 
Coutts, I have always understood, settled a thou- 
sand a-year on his wife’s mother; and Harriette 
Mellon was only the natural child of a low, vulgar 
lrishwoman; whereas my daughter is the lawful 
child of respectable and educated parents. When 
the Earl of Dashaway took Miss Prancer off the 
York stage, he at once settled seven hundred a-year 
on her parents; and they were poor creatures, who 
kept a hedge ale-house somewhere. But she in- 
sisted on it; and the sooner such arrangements are 
concluded after marriage the better ; strike while 
the iron is hot.” 

“Would you but have a little patience, mother,” 
said Polly ; for her mother was coming it too strong 
even for her. ‘* Would you but have a little pa- 
tience, till Mr. Barker can properly arrange it all. 
You cannot complain of his want of attention to 
whatever may make papa and yourself respectable 
in society. Look at your handsome lodgings, ele- 
gant dress, and to every comfort you enjoy. How 
different from the old times of wretched W { 
such a brilliant career opening to your children! 
every member of the family, now that Jack is pro- 
vided for, so happy and prosperous!” . . . 

“True, true, thank God, Polly; but how long 
will it last? I shall never be at rest till this young 
tarl settle something handsome on me, which I am 
sure is his duty to his wife’s mother.” 

“Allin good time, dear mamma. The earl is 
‘till a boy, and in the meanwhile a very poor one. 
You are not aware of the obstacles thrown in our 
Me by the perversity of his tyrannical grand- 
ather; but I am sure he is generous, if Emmy 
‘an only be prudent, and papa and you keep in the 
background a few weeks longer. Lord St. Edward 
fancies you out of town, if he thinks of you at all. 
But here comes my father. . . « Ah, papa, 
almost tired waiting for you—so unlike your con- 








her youngest daughter, for whom she at that mo- 
ment experienced those maternal emotions, or 
yearning she-bear instincts, forgotten since she had 
held her an infant to her bosom. 

“My lovely Emmeline! how beautiful you are ! 
and always were; nay, I must kiss you again. 
When am I next to see my darling child ; and the 
dear earl, who is so handsome, and loves my child 
so fondly—when are we to have the delight of see- 
ing you together, my angel; for St. Edward is 
already as dear to me as my first-born son ?” 

“Ah, my poor brother Jack!” said the little 
countess, gently repelling the over-done caresses of 
the mother she had never been able to love, and 
whose tardy demonstrations of affection were now 
repulsive. “He was such a funny fellow with 
his wry nose! And he did Punch so cleverly! Jack 
was good to me, though. Always, I remember, 
when he had money, he bought me something. 
Come along, Polly—your ringlets are well enough, 
I am sure, for so old a lady. St. Edward at first 
fancied me her daughter, mamma, at the riding- 
school !” 

“‘Impertinence! a countess indeed ! 
fitter by manners for the wife of a gipsy.” 

Emmeline only laughed, delighted to have pro- 
voked her patronising sister; and, taking her 
father’s arm, giddily whirled him down stairs—the 
mother following. 

“Stay, countess! my angel! indeed, I cannot 
part with my countess till I know when I am to 
see her again; and Mrs. Crippes inflicted more 
motherly kisses on the cheeks of her treasure. 
“ My dearest love to the earl.” 

“ How very kind mamma has grown,” said the 
shrewd and dutiful little countess. ‘“ How much 
she has always loved me—only I never found it out 
before. You, to be sure,' Poll,—or was it mamma ? 
—sent me down an old green silk dress to make a 
frock when you married, and when poor Susan and 
I were scuttling about W , with whoever 
would keep us for a few more weeks. I was 
very glad when Susan married though, just 
when the Stocks of the Grove were obliged to 
turn me off, because Jack and you ran away with 
their relation, Miss Juliana. Susan’s husband has 
but two pounds a-week from your old admirer, 
Benjamin ; but they were so merry and happy, 
and so was I, in my little truckle-bed in Susan’s 
garret, till you grand folks in London were good 
enough to renember me——” 

“How inconsiderately you talk, Emmeline ; if 
you knew half the difficulties your parents have 
had to encounter in London, you would not think 
yourself warranted to blame the seeming neglect of 
you for a time.” 

“Ido not blame,—I was very happy,—I had 
lovers then, too, plenty of them,—¢nd poor Susan 
was always—though she scolded me for being giddy 
—so really kind.” 

“Do not mention or think of that unhappy 
connexion, Emmy ; if you would not disgrace us 
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“ant politeness, which, in all tempers, never fails.” 


altogether :—above all, never let the earl hear of 
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that unhappy creature. Sister, I cannot call 
her.” 

“Susan! my sister, Susan? Sure, Polly, you do 
not know what you are saying ;—Susan’s was a 
love-match just like mine; and her husband and 


“T shall be so happy to see you sister,—and my 
brother Barker,—and you, papa,—and mamma 
too,” interrupted the generous patronising count. 
ess, whom vanity warmed into kindness ; “ byt 
the duke must die first, you know;—and he igs 





she are very happy and merry, and never quarrel, 
I had a letter from poor Susan this morning; and 
mean to make my husband do something for them.” 

“You! you correspond with those people un- 
known to us. Oh, papa, will you show Emmeline 


her folly? She will ruin herself and us one way | 


or other,—that is predestined !” 

“My angel,” interposed the Professor, who had 
listened uncomfortably, and was rather at a loss 
as to the duty expected from him, though sharing 
in his elder daughter’s alarms; *“ Your charming 
simplicity,—your youthful innocence, my lovely 
Kmmeline, render you somewhat unfit to judge 
for yourself in certain matters. Upon your love 


and obedience, my angel, I entreat you to consult | 


and walk by the advice of your dear sister; a lady 
who knows the world thoroughly—a woman of 
the soundest judgment, occupying a high station 
in the society she adorns.” 

The countess was much in the mood of saying 
“Fudge ;” but she loved,and, in a way, respected her 
father; so she merely hitched her shoulder-strap. 

Mrs. Burke Barker had always so much to 
explain. ‘‘ Emmeline, my love,” she said, “ you 
say I have been taken for your mother; and fash- 
ionable hours and hot rooms,—perhaps, too, fa- 
mily anxieties—have told on me; but when I come 
to visit you at Plantagenet Court, the pure air of 
that princely place, and the kindness of its mistress 
and that of my lord, will make me young again; 
a fond mother’s feeling for you I do claim,” 


sixty-five, papa. How very old! he surely can’t 
_ live very long now.” 
| “Tadore your delightful frankness, my angel ; 
but my Emmy, you must use a little more cay. 
tion” 
**(), papa, never fear me,” interrupted the live. 
, ly countess; “ I am so cunning sometimes: Polly 
fancies no one can be cunning but herself,—but 
] oe 
“ Hush! you giddy thing,’ said Mrs. Barker, 
“cunning neither of us are ; artifice is not a char. 
acteristic of our family ; but in that delicate ad- 
dress so essential to every one living in society, but 
especially to those having your nice part to play, 
you are still sadly deficient. I was going to say, 
Emmeline, that whether I look to be your mother 
or not, | have a fond mother’s feelings for you, and 
_ your happiness at heart above everything.” 
* Well, well, Polly, I sha’nt be saucy azain,— 
_kiss and be friends,—I daresay you like me.” 
| Let me see then how like a lady you will con- 
duct yourself with Mrs. Herbert. That is their 
house now, poor things! But we must make al- 
_ lowances.” 
| Before Mrs. Barker and the Countess St. Ed- 
_ward alighted with their father at the humble 
| gateway of the rillakin, we shall take leave fors 
' moment to look within, and see how this “unfor- 


'tunate family,” as all the world and their friends 


called them, are prospering. 


| ( To be continued.) 
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LITERARY 


Moore's Poetical Works. Volume IV. 

Tis volume contains the fag-end of the Irish Melodies, 
together with the dedications and advertisements origi- 
nally prefixed tothe separate Parts ; the Vational Airs(less 
known, and many of them exquisitely beautiful,) and also 
the Sacred Songs. The preface to the volume contains 
a few affecting reminiscences of the “ Rebel Times,” when 
Ireland, Great Britain warmly sympathizing, morally, 
mentally, and to a considerable extent physically, parti- 
cipated in the shock and change produced by the French 
Revolution. Among the ardent British sympathizers in 
the revolutionary enthusiasm of Ireland at that period, 
many, we have reason to think, have lived to see that 
Irish patriotism was then, as at other times, deeply 
tainted with self-seeking ; with views of distempered 
ambition and personal aggrandisement, from which few 
of the patriots of °98 were free; while many of the 
body might have safely joined in the Highland chief- 
tain’s prayer—* Lord ! turn the world upside down, that 
honest folk may make bread out of it.” But Mr. Moere, 
who then felt as an Irishman, still remembers only as an 
Irishman, and as one of a proscribed race. 

He somewhat strains the point when he alleges that, 
at the close of the last century, when Mr. Bunting 
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| of Belfast, following the example of the Scottish eel- 
| lectors, rescued the native melodies of Ireland, they 
| had nearly sunk into irretrievable oblivion, owing, first, 
| to the “ fierce legislature of the Pale,” and, next, 
“the deadly pressure of the Penal Laws.” While 
there was a country girl to sing at her wheel, a wet 
ver at his loom, or a plough-boy on the lea, not to 
_mention the wandering mendicants of both sexes—the 
| modern minstrels—and the fire-side circle of the pea 
| sant’s hut, there was little danger of what would have 
_ been a severe national deprivation. Yet are the patrioti¢ 

labours of Mr. Bunting not the less deserving of praise. 
| With Bunting’s well-timed Collection ofnational Irish airs, 
_ young Moore became acquainted about the period that he 
| first knew the unfortunate Robert Emmet, who had previ- 
_ ously been his fellow-student at Trinity College, and who 
| was afterwards a member of the same debating societies 
| with him, The questions discussed in these societies 
| often took their colouring from the prevalent republica® 

feelings of the members; and Emmet uniformly ™PF 
_ ported the democratic side of the argument, and with 
eloquence and ardour. Among the remarkable sentence* 

in his speeches which Mr. Moore quotes, is the following 
which is singularly applicable to times, when 
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As bees on flowers alighting cease their hum, 

So, settling upon places, I} higs grow dumb. 
Emmet’s canon was this:—* When a people advanc- 
ing rapidly in knowledge and power, perceive, at last, 
how far their government is lagging behind them, what 
then, I ask, is to be done in such a case! What but to 
pull the government up to the people.” This is exactly 
the present condition of the people and government of 
Britain :—who will lend an active and strong hand at the 
needful pudling-up process? About this time Moore 


became the happy possessor of Bunting’s national airs ; | 
but his own words will best tell the affecting | 
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—a much safer line for a rising poet. His first commu- 





nication to the rebel newspaper was a fragment in imi- 





anecdote :—* Though never regularly instructed in music, | 


| could play over the airs with tolerable facility on the 
piano-forte, Robert Emmet used sometimes to sit by 
me when I was thus engaged ; and I remember one day 


his starting up as from a reverie, when | had just finished | liar to thousands who do not know whence it is taken: 


playing that spirited tune called ‘ The Red Fox,’* and 
exclaiming, ‘Oh that I were at the head of twenty 
thousand men marching to that air!’ How little did I 
then think that in one of the most touching of the sweet 
airs I then played to him, his own dying words would 
find an interpreter so worthy of their sad, but proud, feel- 
ing—or that another of those mournful strains would 
long be associated in the hearts of his countrymen with 
the memory ef her who shared with Ireland his last 
blessing and prayer!” Mr. Moore here alludes to two of 
the most pathetic of his own songs, “ Oh breathe not his 
name ;” and “ She is far from the land where her young 
hero sleeps.” The first song, though sometimes supposed 
to allude to Lord Edward Fitzgerald, was suggested by 
this passage in Emmet’s dying speech, “ Let no man write 
my epitaph. Let my tomb remain unin- 
veribed, till other times and other men shall learn to do 
justice to my memory.” 

We have formerly, and rather innocently, perhaps, 
expressed disappointment at finding Moore the author 
of not one scrap of the fugitive rebel poetry of that 
peviod, which, with many gaudy flowers of poesy, con- 
tained not a little heart-warm and heart-stirring power. 
He relates, that it wasin prose—* indu/l and turgid prose,” 
too—but we cannot believe that—that he made his first 
appearance in print, and in the /’ress newspaper, a8 a 
champion of the popular cause. This print had been set 
up by Arthur O'Connor, the elder Emmet, and the other 
chiefs of the United Irish Conspiracy. Mr. Moore, we 
rather think, underrates the literary talent displayed in 
this seditious journal. Nothing dull could have pro- 
duced the effect which it did not only in Ireland, but in 
England and Scotland. In the West of Scotland the 
Press was, indeed, as popular as in its native field. It 
Was, at all events, warmly admired in Mr. Moore's 
family circle, to which, on the days of publication, he 
usually read it aloud after supper; and hence naturally 
heeame desirous to contribute to its popular and patrio- 
tic columns. His mother, however good a patriot, was 
much more of an affectionate and wise mother, naturally 
more anxious for the safety and prosperity of her son, than 
tealous for the advancement of the public cause ; and 
her vigilance detected Moore’s incipient flirtations with 
the seditions Press before any mischief had been done. 
‘'n her discovering his second communication, he readily 
pledged his word to discontinue these dangerous prac- 
tees; and in a year or two afterwards was dedicating 
his amatory lays, by permission, to the Prince of Wales 


ror which Moore has written the song, “ Let Erin re- 


Gber the davs of oid,” 


| 








tation of Ossian, which, he says, passed off quietly— 
nobody being “in any sense the wiser for it."* From 
the persecution directed by the Heads of the University 
against every student who could, by any chance, be sus- 
pected of entertaining national feelings, young Moore 
came off with safety and honour. The grand Inquisitor, 
in his case, was the famous Dr. Duigenan; and Fitz- 
gibbon, Lord Clare, then Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, also took a leading part. The preface contains 
a few detached notices respecting the origin or bearing 
of particular songs in the collected Melodies. 

It is almost idle to select a specimen of the Jrish 
Melodies; yet we believe that the first couplet of the 
second stanza of the following patriotic effusion, is fami- 


REMEMBER THEE. 


Remember thee ’—yes, while there’s life in this heart, 
It shall never forget thee, all lorn as thou art; 

More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 
Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours, 


Wert thou all that I wish thee, great, glorious, and free, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea— 

I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow ; 
But oh ! could I love thee more deeply than now ! 


No, thy chains as they rankle thy blood as it runs, 

But make thee more painfully dear to thy sons— 

Whose hearts, like the young of the desert-bird’s nest, 

Drink love in each life-drop that flows from thy breast. 

NEW NOVELS. 

The Moneyed Man. By Horace Smith, Esq., 
author of “ Brambletye House,” &c. &e, 3 
volumes, 


We have been much pleased with this sober-toned, 
and natural fiction. It is written in an enlarged and 
philosophic spirit,and with amoral purpose of no restricted 
sort. The form is that of autobiography :—Hawkwood, 
the hero of his own tale, is, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, the only son and heir of the richest banker in Lon- 
don, a cold-hearted, selfish, money-getter ; and of a weak 
and vain mother. The changes of his fortunes and char- 
acter, the hardening and corrupting influences of wealth, 
and the beneficial effects of adversity, on a mind of con- 
siderable original strength, are well and often forcibly 


* Since Mr. Moore neither preserves this poem, or prose- 

poem, so that it may be recognised among his collected works, 

where it might have been out of place, we are tempted to 

make a guess about its identity. Yee the author may 

slight his early production, it must have had some attaching 

quality, since some faint image of it dwells on the memory of 

the friend to whom we are indebted for the information, after 

a lapse of forty years. The subject, if our conjecture be right, 

was the execution of Onn:;— 

A voice comes on the night-breeze— 

‘Tis the spirit of Onr that complains ; 

Pensive he leans from his cloud, and weeps o'er the slumbers 
of Erin. 

Has Erin heard the voice of the hero—has Erin awakened ” 

No—she still sleeps. 
Bloody is the field where she lies, 
And her garments are streaming in blood, Ac. &e. 

It is probable that this indicatory quotation from the sup- 
posed poem of Moore is very inaccurate. Our informant avers, 
that, however Mr. Moore may depreciate said effusion, it was, 
and especially the burden of every stanza— 

Has Erin heard the voice of the hero *>—has Erin awakened ? 

No—she stil! sleeps — 
felt to be deeply impressive—quite thrilling, indeed, in those 
vassionate days. Let no man of genius write anything in the 
belief that it will not take root, aud be remembered somewhere. 
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depicted—holding up a truthful mirror to other minds. 

We may, perhaps, have been somewhat biassed by the 

tone and tendency of the book, but we are inclined to 

place the Moxerep Man above anything which its au- 

thor has yet produced. 

The Naval Surgeon. By the author of “ Caven- 
dish,” “ The Flying Dutchman,” &c. &c. 3 
volumes. 


Though the author of this romance out-Herods Herod, 
in heaping one outrageous improbability upon another, 
and clearing the whole per sa/tum, there is a great deal 
of good stuff in his work, though not of the finest origi- 
nal texture, nor yet very skilfully finished off. 


Henry of Monmouth ; or, the Field of Agincourt. 
By Major Michel. 3 volumes, Saunders & 
Otley. 


The Moneyrep May isa novel of character ; the Nava. 
SURGEON unites romance with pictures of everyday life ; 
but our third specimen, HENry or Monmovtn, is a pure 
historical romance of the school of Zranhoe and the 
Talisman ; and indeed adheres much more strictly to 
historical events, and the features of the memorable and 
momentous period chosen for delineation. Major Michel 
displays throughout a creditable extent of knowledge of 
the history and manners of the age ; he presses every 
eminent character and picturesque circumstance of the 
times of chivalry into the service ; and with knights, 
squires, minstrels, and errant damsels, besides the heroic 
and the subordinate personages, contrives fully to occupy 
the scene, and to keep alive the action. This was the 
age of Owen Glendower, of Joan of Arc, of Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London, and of the Lollards and Zinga- 
ries, as well as of Falstaff’s “true Prince ;’ and we 
have them all here, bustling upon a crowded, busy, and 
animated scene, until the curtain drops upon the royal 
nuptials of Henry and Katherine of Valois. In short, 
Henry or Monmovutu will afford a treat to the voracious 
admirers of pure romance. 


The Romancist and Norelist’s Library. Volume J. 


Edited by William Hazlitt. 


Save the grace of an attractive name in the title-page, 
we cannot comprehend the use of an editor to these re- 
prints. The prefatory address describes this as the fifth 
volume, the title-page as the first. The enigma may be 
explained by having here five of the original volumes, 
or parts, in one volume; which, indeed, the paging 
shows. It is more to the point to tell, that the volume 
comprehends Maturin’s first bulky romance, The Family 
of Montorio, the popular melodramatic Rinaldo Rinal- 
dini, Picken’s Deer-Stalkers; May Martin, an American 
story, and a few other short Tales. The whole forms a 
popular collection of romantic fictions of the stimulating 
kind, at an exceedingly low price. 


Devereux 


Forms (we think) Volume V. of Bulwer’s collected 
novels. About a book so well-known, this is saying all 
that is needful, as in form and type it is exactly the same 
as the previous volumes. But in an epistle dedicatory 


to a friend at Naples, the author has said something of 
his work, and a very little about himself: and these re- 
velations are always of interest to readers and to think- 
ers ; nor the less so for the gentle tone of philosophic 
melancholy which often mingles with literary reminis- 
cences, Derereur was the third novel of the series. Like 











the Disowned, it was written in retirement ; and in what 
its author describes as perhaps the happiest period of his 
literary life ; “when success began to brighten upon 
my labours, and it seemed to me a fine thing to make 
name. Reputation, like all possessions, fairer in the hope 
than the reality, shone before me in the gloss of novelty, 
—and I had neither felt the envy it excites, the wear. 
ness it occasions, nor (worse than all) that coarse and 
painful notoriety, that something between the gossip and 
the slander, which attends’ every man whose Writings 
become known—surrendering the grateful privacies of 
life to 
‘ The gaudy, babbling, and remorseless day.’ ® 

Such are among the pains and penalties of even the most 
successful authorship, thus truly and feelingly indicated 
by the successful and popular member of a profession, in 
which to preserve tolerable serenity of mind, the prac. 
titioners would require to be more than ordinarily thick. 
skinned. Without adverting to the author’s criticism 
on Devereux, as a composition, we shall cite from it one 
or two felicitous sentences :— 

That was a happy age, my dear Auldjo, when, or 
finishing a work, we could feel contented with our la- 
bour, and fancy we had done our best. Now, alas! I 
have learnt enough of the wonders of the Art to recog- 
nise all the deficiencies of the Disciple ; and to know 
that no author, worth the reading, can ever, in one single 
work, do all of which he is capable. No man, 
I believe, ever wrote anything really good, who did not 
feel that he had the ability to write something better. 
Writing, after all, isa cold and coarse interpreter of 
thought. How much of the imagination—how much of 
the intellect—evaporates, and is lost, while we seek to 
embody it in words! Man made language, and God the 
genius. Nothing short of an eternity could enable men 
who imagine, think, and feel, to express a// they have 
imagined, thought, and felt. Immortality, the spiritual 
desire, is the intellectual necessity. . - - You,a 
fellow-author—you know, and must feel with me, that 
these our books are a part of us—bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh! They treasure up the thoughts which 
stirred us—the affections which warmed us, years ago,— 
they are the mirrors of how much of what we were !— 
To the world they are but as a certain number of pages— 
good or bad—tedious or diverting ; but to ourselves, the 
authors, they are as marks in the wild maze of life, by 
which we can retrace our steps—and be with our youth 
again. What would I not give to feel as I felt—to hope 
as I hoped—to believe as I believed—when this work 
was first launched upon the world ! 

Derereuz, as a literary work, pleased its author better 
than Pelham or the Disowned: but all artists are pro- 
verbially bad judges of their own productions. 








The Ports, Arsenals, and Dock-yards of France. 
By a Traveller. 

This is a republication of a series of letters which, 
last Autumn, when rumours of war with France were 
rife and alarming, appeared in The Times newspaper. 
The letters, in their collected form, are in flattering 
terms dedicated to the Jupiter Tonans of the leading 
journal, by an apt and promising pupil of the school ; 
able, audacious, and by no means scrupulous or mealy- 
mouthed. The information he gives is, however, often 
of considerable value ; and his opinions, and reflections 08 
individuals may be received at discretion. 


A Manual of British Ornithology. By William 
Macgillivray. Part I—The Land-Birds. 
This work is in substance an abridgment of the scien 
tific part of the author's large work, to which it co® 
tinually refers. 
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The Spectator, with Illustrations in Acrography. 
Volume I. 


The book is very well printed—the illustrations are 
numerous, and many of them are well designed, though, 
on the whole, they do not convey a very favourable idea 
of the new art which, it is said, is to rival wood-engrav- 
ing and lithography, from its cheapness, and the facility 
with which it may be employed in the illustration of 

pular works. The art is still in its infancy, and pro- 
bably susceptible of great improvement ; which, from the 
specimens before us, it would require to exhibit, before 
it will answer the desired purpose, if elegance is aimed at. 


Patchwork. By Captain Basil Hall. 3 vols. 


Captain Hall has thus aptly named the entertaining 
odds and ends which he has dragged from the recesses 
of his memory, or the depositories of his manuscript 
journals and note-books. The patches are, of course, 
of all fabrics, hues, and sizes; and though no particular 
method is followed in arranging them, they produce 
an agreeable whole. No one spins a long yarn more 
deftly and pleasantly than this writer; and he has, 
besides, often the merit of reeling off a great deal from 
wonderfully little of the raw material. The sketches 
relate to early rambles, and to recent family tours in 
Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily; and to adventures in 
India, South America, and other places. They appear 
sometimes like unused fragments of former works. 





Pulpit Recollections, or Miscellaneous Sermons, 
Preached in the Parish Church of Stoke-upon- | 
Trent. By the Rev. Sir William Dunbar, Bart., | 


late Curate of the Parish. | 


Sensible, brief, and (most of them) practical discourses, | 
these are composed in a spirit of moderation and charity, | 
and with no taint, so far as we have discovered, of the | 
modern high Popery of the Anglican church, termed 
Puseyism. In the sermon on Simon Peter’s call to the 
ministry, we hear of the direct Divine call which the 
Apostle received and obeyed, but nothing whatever about 
Apostolic Succession, continued in the persons of the 
Bishops of London or Exeter. 


A Manual of Chemistry. By Richard D. Hoblyn, | 
A.M., Oxon, author of a Dictionary of Terms | 
used in Medicine, &c. &c. 


This writer’s previous book gives fair warrant for the 
accuracy and perspicuity of the present ; all the qualities 
that are required in a manual, whether intended for the | 
purpose of self-instruction, or to assist the student at- | 
tending a lecturer on the science of chemistry. 


Thoughts on Phrenology. By a Barrister of the | 
Middle Temple. | 


Those acquainted with the writings of Combe, and also | 
with those of Scott, and the orthodox phrenologists, of 
whom there are a few, will find nothing original in this 
treatise ; but it is written by a thorough and sincere | 
believer in the organs, even up to the thirty-ninth or | 
whatever the latest number may be—whose diffidence 
has only given way before a strong desire to combat the | 
°pposition to phrenology, which he considers still but | 
‘0 general. He contends, that the imputed heresies 
of Mr. Combe and others, although true, ought not to be 
charged =gainst the science, which he asserts to be per- 
feetly reconcileable with revealed religion, 
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Contributions to Aural Surgery. By James Yearsley, 
Surgeon to the Institution for Curing Diseases 
of the Ear, 

We do not consider ourselves qualified to speak of the 


professional merits of these papers ; but they seem sen- 
sible, and they are not empirical. 


Memoirs on the Countries about the Caspian and Ara 
Seas, Illustrative of the late Russian Expedition 
against Khivah. Translated from the German 
of Lieutenant Carl Zimmerman, of the Prussian 
Service. By Captain Morier, R.N. With a 
Map, by Arrowsmith. 


This Memoir forms a valuable contribution to science ; 
and possesses the rare merit of sticking closely to the 
text, and admitting no surplusage. In the present state of 


our relations with India, it has besides a special interest. 


The East Indian Year-Book for 1841. 


This is a compilation of scientific and statistical in- 
formation, concerning India; together with a mass 
of miscellaneous facts and lists, which will be found 
useful to those connected with that country. 


The Year-Book of Facts for 1841. 


This little volume differs in no respect from those of 
the last two years. It does not pretend to any degree 
of originality ; but has its uses, in collecting from the 


| hewspapers of this and other countries, and the scientific 


journals, whatever improvements or discoveries in sci- 
ence and art have been made, (whether real or imagi- 
nary,) and all sorts of information connected with the 
arts, which contribute to the comfort of daily life. The 
necessity of making up a volume, may sometimes have 
made facts be adopted which are not of any great im- 
portance. Those we copy out, to explain the plan of 
the work, do not fall under this remark :— 


ALE AND PORTER PRESERVED. 


In order to save ale or porter in good condition, for a 
considerable length of time, it is for the most part kept 
corked down in bottles. An apparatus has been in- 
vented, by which liquids may be kept constantly under 
pressure in casks as well as in corked bottles. The 
vessel is made in the form ofa cask of strong tin, strongly 
braced by iron hoops, and standing on its end. At the 
upper end is a cock soldered to a tube, which is im- 
mersed to within an inch of the bottom of the cask. At 
the same end is a condensing syringe, by means of which 
the air can be forced into the cask, and, whenever this 
is effected, it is obvious that the liquor will have a ten- 
dency to escape through the tube, and out at the cock, 
with a force proportionate to the degree the air is com- 
pressed by the action of the syringe. If the cock be 
turned, the liquor will rush out with violence, foaming 
with a fine head. Every time the air (ale !) is drawn 
from the cask, the air it contains is not exposed to the 
atmosphere while the liquor is kept under pressure, and 
no vent-peg is necessary. It is stated, that all the ad- 
vantages of bottling are obtained by this process, with- 
out one half of the waste and inconvenience attending 
the former system. 


CLOTH OF GLASS. 


Few are aware that glass is now woven with silk, 
although its brittle nature would appear to render such 
a mode of manufacturing it impossible. The fact, how- 
ever, is indisputable, the new material being substituted 
for gold and silver thread, than either of which it is more 
durable, possessing besides the advantage of never tar- 
nishing. What is technically called the warp—that is, 
the long way of any loom-manufactured article—is com- 
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posed of silk, which forms the body and ground-work on 
which the pattern in glass appears as the weft, or cross- 
work. The requisite flexibility of glass-thread to manu- 
facturing, is to be ascribed to its extreme fineness, as not 
less than fifty or sixty of the original threads produced 
by steam-power, are required to form one thread for the 
loom. The process is slow, as not more than a yard can 
be manufactured in twelve hours. The work, however, 
is extremely beautiful, and comparatively cheap, inas- 


much as no similar stuff, where bullion is really intro- 


duced, can be purchased for anything like the price at 
which it is sold ; added to this, it is, as far as the glass 
is concerned, imperishable. Some admirable specimens 
may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution, Regent 
Street, especially two patterns of silver on a blue and 
red ground, and another of gold on crimson, It is woven 
jn the Jacquard loom. 


Report of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
We. NC. ve ° 

This is a pamphlet of great value, which may be had 
for a few pence, we suppose—or, we daresay, freely re- 
printed whenever it is required, and which can be circu- 
lated through the post-office for twopence. It is another 
important Commercial and Manufacturing Manifesto ; 
or, in the exact words of the title, “ The injurious effects 
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of restrictions on tradé, AND THE NECESSITY OF IMMEDIAqy 
CHANGES IN OUR COMMERCIAL POLICY ; ARISING OUT OF THy 
Report aNp EvipENCE OF THE SELEcT CoMMITTEE oF typ 
Hovse or Commons on Import DvTIEs, DURING THE Lasy 
Session or Paruiament.” The Report of the Maycyps. 
TER CHAMBER is subscribed by the able President, Mr, J. 
B. Suiru, the recent candidate for Walsall, than whom 
/no man in England better understands the subject in g)) 





its bearings. The report sets out with a succinct history 
of the small, and uniformly successful changes, that have 
been made in the commercial system since 1814, whey 
the East India Company’s monopoly was partially re. 
| laxed; noticing the reforms in the navigation laws, and 
| in the silk, linen, and wool trade, all of which have pros. 
_pered in the face of the dismal prophecies of the utter 
ruin which was to attend relaxation of the restrictiye 
system. 


{ 


Ora EXERcISES FOR BEGINNERS IN LaTIN Compositios, 
INTENDED AS A COMPANION TO THE “ INITIA Latina.” By 
the Rev. J. Edwards of Cambridge, and William Cross 
of Cambridge. 


Hanp-Book To THE Ora Exercises. By the same 
Editors. 
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LETTERS ON EMIGRATION 


BY WILLIAM AND 


MR. WILLIAM HOWITT 


Heipevperc, Feb. 1st, 1841. 

My Drar Str,— You have always manfully and boldly 
denounced and exposed the system of delusion practised 
by interested parties towards the British public, in con- 
nexion with the South Australian Colonies ; and I, there- 
fore, now send you, by permission of the writer, extracts 
from letters recently received from Port Philip, in which 
much that you have predicated is shown to be true to 
the letter ; and which so deeply concerns the prospects of 
those cherishing ideas of emigrating thither, and the 
honour of the English government, that I lose no time in 
putting them into your hands. Interested speculators 
fill the heads of John Bull’s innocent family with such 
Elysian visions of these southern lands; with rich fields 
of crocus and of asphodel ; with such wide-spreading and 
undulating prairies and uplands, scattered with beauti- 
ful trees, and carpeted with such delicious grass; with 
visions of vast flocks ranging at will over them, and such 
immense fortunes to be raised on “locations” and on 
“wool ;” that one has only to visit the London Dock in 
order to see the effect of all this poetry, in ships in scores 
bound for South Australia, and emigrants in thousands 
flocking towards them. The swindling and humbug 
practised on the public have lately met with some severe 
exposures, by the recent discovery of the extensive rob- 
bery and ruin of unsuspecting emigrants in the shape of 
Australian bank transactions ; and by that very colony 
against which your strictures were directed, after all its 
flourish of trumpets, being obliged to come with loud 
appeals to government for pecuniary aid and salvation. 
Here you have another settlement which has been most 
loudly eulogized, and towards which, consequently, great 
numbers have turned their hopes and prospects, depicted 
by a hand on which you may thoroughly depend. My 
brother Richard, from whose letters these are extracts, 
is a man who is well known in the literary world as the 
author of some beautiful and genuine poetry, and is, 
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_moreover, well known to a considerable circle as a man 
who is independent in mind and character, has no party 
feeling, and never joined himself to any political party; 
but, at the same time, would stand by the truth to the 
death. The emigrating party with whom he went ont 
took with them, entirely on the faith of many represen- 
tations, a large property to invest; and now they find 
that the very first foundation for a secure and profitable 
investment is wanting—a good government ; as in our 
colonies all the world over, there is neglect on the part 
of the home government, and, consequently, a source of 
deplorable destitution of every measure and means 

‘for healthily planting and establishing colonies. The 

land is sold ; but the money—which, by a wise and eff- 

cient government, would be immediately laid out ™ 
building bridges, and docks, and quays ; in laying down 
streets, and raising public buildings ; in short, in orgaa 
izing and carrying into effect all those plans which must 
make a colony flourish—is regularly sent out of it as fast 
as raised. In fact, while our government at home } 
overwhelmed with debt, mercantile distress, and the 
menaces of a taxed and oppressed people, which they 
take no means to remove, it is absurd to hope for a re# 
and effectire colonial gorernment. Hence, wherever 
our colonies extend, we have one huge scene of mal: 
administration and popular discontent. In Canada, 
hatred to us; in South Africa, despotism ; in South Aus 
tralia, delusion and distress ; and in India, a hundre 
millions of the worst kind of slaves—that is, slaves ™ 
the worst condition, without the name of slaves ; and § 
government going on, like the Romans, in extending co” 
quest, till, some day, the whole unwieldy concern will 

go down together. When and how reform of this 4 

state of things is to come, time must determine ; but 2° 

time ought to be lost in laying before government, 
those contemplating emigration, such facts as these ¢* 
tracts contain.— Yours very truly, W. How!tt. 
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LETTERS ON EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES, &c. 


MR. RICHARD HOWITT TO MR, WILLIAM HOWITT. 


MELbovurng, 11th May, 1840. 

Dear Brotuer,—I wrote from this place a month 
ago, for which letter I had to pay the land-postage, 
1s, 6d. All letters go from hence to Sydney, al- 
though there are ships enough direct for London. The 
reason, 1 am told, is this,—the postmaster here has 5 
per cent. on all the cash he can raise; and on that 
account they are sent round about for the nearest. We 
are perpetually reminded of the old school chimes,— 
“To be—to do—and to suffer.” At every turn you take 
there is something to pay. You get out of the ship into 
a boat, and pay 2s. 6d. to be set on shore. When you 
reach the shore, a person is ready with a one-horse cart 
to take you to the river Yarra for 3s.,—two miles and a 
half; to go over the Yarra, 8d. You next bring your 
goods and luggage to the town,—10s. perton. You will 
fnd at the Wharf a Custom-house—the only sign of 
civilisation. Another sign of civilisation—they are 
ready again to be paid for wharfage where there is no 
wharf, the place being rather worse than God and Na- 
ture made it, man having trampled into mud that which 
Nature left smooth greensward. The first day I came 
to Melbourne along with my brother, and the other pas- 
sengers in their boat,—a boat which they had built in 
Portsmouth. In addition to our being as sharply looked 
after as so many thieves on the custom-house quay, 
(God save the mark !) in our absence, to obtain clear- 
ances for goods at the other custom-house in the town, 
the boat was seized by a busy-body of the said customs 
for not haring a name on it. Belonging to six persons, 
how was it likely ?- and how could persons, landing for 
the first time, know anything of the by-laws of Mel- 
bourne! We found the boat taken to the opposite side 
of the Yarra, marked with the Government broad arrow. 
This was the first mark of the Melbournites’ hospitality 
to us strangers, on our first touching their shores. I 
found my brother, and other owners of the boat, using 
all gentle words, and reasonable arguments, to obtain 
the possession of the boat,—and all of no avail; the 
custom-house gents condoling with them, and wishing 
it were in their power to give it up. Tired of such 
smooth blarney, I spoke plain English to them. I soon 
had their metal up ; and then, that they might cool a 
little in our absence, 1 told them I should hare a pretty 
statement to give of their gentlemanliness and hospi- 
tality, and courtesy to emigrants, being come out myself 
to Port-Philip partly for the purpose: The day after, 
we found what I had said about the statement had had 
its effect. The boat was given up to us at once, and 
without even a fine, which the day before was confiscat- 
ed to Government sans remorse, Still they conceived | 


_ they did us a great favour, taking into consideration the 
hard things I had said of them. 


Above all things, it is the gieaiest folly for emigrants 
to bring out servants— men or women— with them ; they 
leave almost immediately. Two families only on board 
the “ Lord Goderich” brought servants, and both have 
left, or are about to leave. Mr. Hall, a tent-neighbour 
of ours—for we dwell in tents—brought out a servant- 
man with him, and he has left him in the space of a 
fortnight. Two vessels have come in from England 
since ours, the “ Lousia Campbell” and the “ China.” 
The governess of a family on board the “China” was 
yesterday (Sunday) married to a rich settler here. So 
much for paying the passage of sercants— iping 
the benefit of your money. 

Alas! for Melbourne—aAustralia Felix is a portion of 
New South Wales. Would it were not! The money 
which goes from hence to Sydney keeps Melbourne poor. 
THIRTY-NINE THOUSAND POUNDS, and ONE HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND POUNDS, sum after sum, sale after sale—the land 
proceeds go to Sydney ; and the Government revenues 


others r 


are voted away; £70,000 at once to New Zealand, 


and other sums to other places ; but what is expended 
at Port-Philip! We hare no road; the town is knee- 
deep in mud, or in dry weather eclipsed in its own dust ; 
There is nou bridye orer the Yarra; the place is left to 
itself, fine infant town as it is, as though it were a beg- 
gar’s brat, to wallow in its own filth, and to be choked 
by its own dust. Nothing is expended on it by the Go- 
vernment. The only evidence we have of the existence 
of a government, is the presence of half a dozen or a dozen 
soldiers, the custom-house, and the Government auc- 
tioneer. The Sydney Government is a receiting Gorern- 
ment! Alas! for such paternity. I say, God help 
Melbourne ! There is nothing else for it. 

The land is a pleasant and desirable land enough ; 
but until we have a governor of our own, direct from 
England, I could not conscientiously advise any person 
to emigrate here. Persons who come out to this place 
find themselves miserably deceived in the price of land. 
They read of its being obtained at 12s. per acre. They 
expect to have it at that price, or near it ; to see it 
before it is sold ; and being able to fix upon it imme- 
diately. They must wait a month or two for land sales. 
Perhaps they want country sections ; and none are put 
up, or sections not worth having. Bad land, and with- 
out river frontage—consequently not worth a farthing— 
that land may be had for this sum ; whilst good land, 
well watered, will fetch an immense price. Some of the 
surveyors do not themselves exactly know the demarca- 
tions of the surveyed, 
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MR. RICHARD HOWITT Tt 


Me.pourne, Port Puitiip, New Souta Wates, 
July \ith, 1840. 


Dear Brotner,— All our friends and fellow emigrants, 
“ooner or later, have had letters from their relations in 
England, exceptus. Some of them also have had news- 
papers ; a thing, however, of rare occurrence, the post- 
offices of these and the parent country being distinct, a 
disadvantage, amongst many others, which this unfor- 
tunate country labours under. Newspapers could be for- 
warded to us if something were paid upon them, or if 
they were made up into a parcel. I should not wiite to 
sou how, save that there are some things, with regard 
to this region, which ought to be made generally known 
to the English people, and the sooner the better. More- 
“re, a friend of ours, one of our tent-residents, is going 
over to Launceston, V. D. L. ; and thus by paying 4d. 
* that place, I avoid the imposition of David Kelsh, 
‘rT postmaster, into whose purse must drop Is. 6d. 


) MR. WILLIAM HOWITT. 


for every letter transmitted hence to England. What a 
shame it is that these colonies are not placed on an equal 
footing with her Majesty's other colonics! 

We have been here the quarter of a year, and ought 
by this time to know something of Australia Felix. 
Whence it derived this felicitous name God knows, and 
Major Mitchell ; but certainly not from the nature of the 
country. It is, however, deservedly called the Land of 
Promise, performance lying yet in speculation. The 
land has grown gold to those who have bought and sold 
it, almost at present its only growth. It is neither a 
land of rivers and springs of water, nor does it overflow 
with milk and honey: honey there is none, and milk is 
6d. per pint. I have read in the Port Philip papers a 
document of Lord John Russell's, addressed to the 
Emigration Board newly formed for the colonies ; where- 
in he points it out, as one of their duties, to divest the 
information they impart,of all poetical colouring. Now, 
this, without his Lordship’s laying any charge upou me, 
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272 LETTERS ON EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES, &c. 


I will, 43 soon as I have sufficient health and leisure, 
perform as a duty, gratuitously to the public. In the 
meantime I will mention a few of our and the country’s 
grievances. We were led to expect a most delicious 
climate, the thermometer seldom higher than 90, or 


lower than 45. On July 3d it was as low as 25,—there 


was ice an inch thick in the wash-hand basin, and by 


noon, so sudden and intense was the change, that it was | 
up at 85. This, of course, was in our tent, where all | 


skyey influences are more strongly felt. We have had, 


I can assure you, enough cold weather ; and I attribute | 
to these extremes of temperature, an attack of dysentery, 


which has, in nearly a week’s time, shrunk me to skin 
and bone. 


Another of the disadvantages attending Australian 


emigration, is the length of time before you can pur- | 
chase land and locate yourself upon it. We under- | 
stood that we could have any part of the country we | 
might fix upon, surveyed, and put up by auction; but | 


this we find, like the mildness of the climate, a fable. 


It is so in the Sydney country and in Van Dieman’s | 
Land ; and there, if the selector pays for the survey and | 
does not purchase, he is repaid by the purchaser. All | 


who come out hither must either purchase at second- 


hand, or wait for a Government land sale. Not choosing | 
to do the former of these alternatives, he must either live 


like a gipsy, in a tent, or endure many exorbitant 
charges in a new settlement ; and even then he will have 
to submit tosome. After waiting for several months the 
sale day arrives, and, to his mortification, there are only 
town allotments to be sold, and he wants a country sec- 
tion. The first week that we landed, there was a land 
sale, but there was no land that suited us. Consequently 
we had to wait, after a long and wearisome voyage from 


England, from April the 5th, to June the 10th, before | 


we had any opportunity of purchasing. At the next 
land sales town allotments alone will be sold, in Mel- 
bourne, Williams-Town, and Gulong ; and the emigrants 
who are now arriving, or those who could not supply 
themselves at the June sales, must wait, and linger and 


wait. Surely they will not forget this is the Land of 


Promise, Australia Fe/izx! and that it is pleasant to have 
something in prospective. If the lands were sold in too 
liberal quantities at first, the Government has amended 


that indiscretion ; those who purchased have some leisure | 


allowed them to retail their speculations out again: and 
thus, betwixt the sales, men’s land appetites are sharp- 
ened, and the present dribblings keep it on edge. 

The soil is not generally of so rich a quality as was repre- 
sented to us in England. Many who came out with us 


are dissatisfied ; some have settled in Van Dieman’s Land, | 


and some will return, as soon as they have realized their 
expenses out, to England. Port Philip, or rather Aus- 


tralia Felix, has disadvantages to contend with that the | 


other colonies in this part of the world have not : the old 
colony of New South Wales, and Van Dieman’s Land 
also, have abundance of cheap labour; and it is to main- 
tain, in their superiority, these old colonies, that the 
proceeds of our Melbourne lands in great measure go. 
After more than £800,000 has been realized, so utterly is 
the place neglected, that there are no wharfs, yet there 


are wharf charges; no bridges, no roads, save suchas are | 


the result of individual industry and enterprise. There 


is a shallow and dangerous bay, in which almost every | 
ship of any size is aground ; yet there are no lighthouses, | 


no pilots. There has been time enough wherein to dis- 
pose of by auction more than £800,000 worth of the 


public lands, yet there has been no time to facilitate | 


commerce, or to provide a safe entrance to the bay of 


Port Philip on the part of the Government. Messrs. 


Morris and Dellanoy, two enterprising persons who 
were in the habit of offering their services as pilots in 
the bay, risked their lives, and lost them, by going down 


last week, in a paltry little boat, to the assistance of the | 
“ Mellish,” from England, which was fast aground in | 


the bay. I knew Dellanoy well; he had been at on, 
tents, and had gone down in our boat with us from Me}. 
| bourne to Williams-Town. Our port, had he lived, anq 
| _— properly appointed, would have had a good pilot 
| in him. 

Another of our Melbourne disadvantages is, its Go. 
'vernment is at Sydney. This is its greatest calamity. 
Before you can arrest a person for debt, you must obtain 
a writ in Sydney. It monopolizes all the law, and, | 
think, all the divinity,—for the substantial stone church, 
which is nearly half built, has been deserted for more 
than two months, for this simple reason, the funds are 
exhausted. Thus the pleasantest eminence in Melbourne 
_ displays a grievous want of religion, or of Episcopalian 
spirit amongst the Melbournites. 

Salaries are paid to protectors of the blacks, yet the 
blacks are unprotected. Here is amounted police, we!) 
paid no doubt, and ready, on most occasions, to proceed 
to any place where a white man has been killed by the 
natives. When the police force was applied to in a case 
of outrage on the Werebee river, their reply to the set- 
tlers was, that they could render them no assistance, 
| There is little protection for either person or property 
| at the squatting stations. Whites and blacks very often 
_kilteach other. You meet with very many people who, 
you feel pretty certain, must, in their defence, have been 
compelled to shoot the natives. Some of the settlers at 
out-stations, when asked how they manage with the 
blacks, said, “Oh, we were harassed by them for some 
time at first; but we gave them a good talking to, and 
they have been quietersince.” What the qood talking to 
means, needs no comment. The natives are, most assur- 
edly, a miserable, worthless, and treacherous race ; still, 
_after all, human beings. We gave up squatting rather 
than place ourselves in the disagreeable situation 
of killing or being killed by such hideous creatures. 
Whilst the police force is insufficient, and the Govern- 
ment supine, the settlers are only safe through their 
number, and being well armed. More than thirty whites 
have been missed, and never heard of, besides what the 
blacks are known to have murdered. The papers here 
abound with recorded murders. The last week the 
Port Philip Gazette contained an advertisement, offering 
a reward of £50 for a chief called Jacka Jacka, a black 
whoin I have seen hereabout. It seems he and some 
other natives, armed, went, and finding a hat-keeper 
alone, murdered him. The reward is offered by the 
owners of the station, not by the Gorernment ! 

There has been a public meeting here, and a petition 
sent from it to the Home Government, setting forth our 
forlorn, ungoverned condition, and praying that we may 
_have a governor of our own. I know not how reason- 
_able this procedure may be thought by Lord John 
Russell ; but were a government to be accorded to us, 
/and were La Trobe the real governor, instead of the 
| shadow,—with this and with a more liberal and wise 
| policy than has hitherto been pursued towards us,—then, 
| but not till then, is there any chance of our being per- 
/manently prosperous. In the present state of things, 
although we have purchased a farm on the Yarra, and 4 
part of a town allotment, thereby having a stake, an 
interest in the country, yet we shall not, on this account, 
ery up the land as Australia Felix!!! 

After all, our morality is to be contaminated by a con- 
vict population. Twenty-one prisoners of the crown have 
been sent here from Sydney. These were intended to 
make some alteration in the woful condition ef our pub- 
lic streets; yet, by their coming, one of the loudest 
boasts of Australia Felix is at an end. There are con- 
victs in the land,—evil leaven in the lump. My pape? 
| is drawing to its close, but the subject is only prefaced 
here. Perhaps it will be better for me to address, at 
| greater length, and when I know still more of the coun- 
try, one of the most influential of the English paper. 
This do with as you think fit. 





——— 
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